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COPYRIGHT DEPOSIT. 


“At this rate we’ll 


never get out of debt 


again!” 


ARE YOUR EMPLOYEES 
t Getting in This Unhappy 
Fix When Emergencies Hit? 


Unexpected Accident or Sickness with perhaps the 
cost of a hospital trip and an expensive operation 
piled on top of that, can disrupt the most thrifty 
among your Employees unless they have a plan that 
helps them meet such sure-to-happen emergencies. 


Such a plan, tailored to meet the exac More and more industrial and business firms from 
of your Employees can make all the di — coast to coast—many of them among the nation’s 
between having them remain financially RD leaders—are finding a Provident HUMAN SECURITY 
or going “dead broke" when faced wit Plan a most satisfactory solution to this perplexing 


emergencies as these. AIG 2 | wgggproblem. 


Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plans operate in your 
9s choice of these three methods: 


HUMAN SECURITY 


Employees pay premiums over plant 
payrolls 


Death in family Employers contribute a portion of 


Loss of time due to Sickness or premium cost 


Accident Employers pay entire cost 


Hospitalization or operation when 


=e PROVIDENT 


Aiding dependents upon death of 


employee LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
ee INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, Since !887 TENNESSEE 








ee FMERGENCY INCOME = 
@ Now Protecting over ONE MILLION Workers and Their Dependents @ 
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these cotton-cloudlike ‘“‘L”’ 
ships are an important part of the 
Navy’s offshore sky patrol. 

Producing balloon cloth for 
patrol blimps, or fabrics for thou- 
sands of other war uses, operators 
find they can keep machinery at 
maximum production by lubricat- 
ing with Texaco. 

Texaco Spindura Oils, for ex- 
ample, permit higher spindle speeds 
and heavier packages by cushion- 
ing against vibration, resisting 
hunting and lagging. They assure 


Wane of Axis submarines, 





more uniform tension and twist... 
a smoother, stronger yarn... by 
resisting oxidation and thickening. 
They lessen fogging and stock 
spoilage. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service that they are 
definitely preferred in many fields, a 
few of which are listed in the panel. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
morethan 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEATILS 


INDUSTRY 


f'UN« IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS % HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPT 
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OU can count on all Arm- 

strongs Accotex Long Draft 
Aprons to give consistently good 
service for the same length of time. 
Barring unusual mill accidents, they 
do away with frequent time-outs to 
replace worn or torn aprons. The 
tough synthetic rubber composition 
of Accotex Aprons is uniform from 
apron to apron and homogeneous 
Dimensions of 


throughout each. 


every size are accurate. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


Besides being uniform, Accotex 
Aprons offer these advantages .. . 
NO STRETCHING: Accotex Aprons 
have a sturdy interliner which elimi- 
nates loss of efhciency due to stretch- 
ing during operation. 

LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than two years 
show little sign of wear! 

CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: 


Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 


Accotex 


they assure cleaner-running work and 
less waste. 

REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They per- 


COMPOSITION 
SERVICE LIFE 
DIMENSIONS 


form with a minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient 
of Accotex Aprons keeps slippage at 


grip 


a minimum. 


NO SEAMS: The seamless construc- 
tion cant break open and shorten 
service life. 

These advantages explain why 
Accotex Aprons can help you spin 
better yarn and stay at peak pro- 
duction. Get samples and prices 
from your Armstrong representa- 
Cork 


yan 


tive. Or write Armstrong 
Textile Prod- 
3608 Arch 


Penna. 


Company, 
ucts Section. 


Street. Lancaster. 
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DUPONT CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH 


+ 
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; HINK OF IT! 
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tinuously three®ff a c 
machine and emerg 


hours. 


This is a far cry from batch bleaching, with 
its time-lag of from eight to fourteen hours. Now, 
continuous bleaching becomes an integral part 
of the production line. 


ite in only two 


This process is the result of intensive research 
and development by Du Pont engineers. Suc- 
cessful operation at a number of leading mills 
has now proved it practical. 


Besides saving time, Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleach saves in other ways. . . on 
steam, water, chemicals. The savings justify the 
investment required. 


When changing from one fabric to another, 
only a simple adjustment is necessary. As ma- 
terial goes through the process, each yard is 
treated alike from start to finish. The result is a 











uniformity of color, appearance and absorbency 
superior to batch bleaching. 


It is a high-quality bleach, giving a brilliant, 
even whiteness. It handles a wider range of dye- 
stuffs successfully, eliminates many common 
imperfections, and reduces seconds and rejects 
to a minimum. The reason for this is the fact 
that all operations are easily controlled. 


The necessary equipment—designed and pat- 
ented by Du Pont—is built by recognized man- 
ufacturers of textile finishing machinery. For 
information on the use of peroxides in continuous 
bleaching, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Dept., Wilming 
ton, Delaware. 


/ THESE FEATURES 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 

ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 

FLEXIBLE CONTROLLED 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 
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Flow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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DELIVERED AS PROMISED 


With notably few exceptions, Westvaco 
has made “delivery as promised” to 
all the prominent users of WESTVACO 
TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA. 

We confidently expect to maintain our 
usual good service on WESTVACO 


TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
... the economical, high-quality caustic 


that gives such excellent results in kier 


boiling and mercerizing. 


WESTVACO TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID FLAKE SOLID 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago e Newark, Calif. 





















Lawns — Muslins — Batistes — Dimities 
Organdies — Plisses — Percales 
Oxfords — Ginghams—Chambrays 








The unique beauty and highly desir- 
able qualities of fine cotton fabrics are 


“\\\ accentuated and made permanent by the 
: Saylerized Finish. 


a oe ae . SAYLERIZED fabrics are starch- 
; less — will not lint, fuzz or become limp 
, & and lifeless. 


) My} SAYLERIZED fabrics resist soiling 
Yyf i — which means that the wear and tear of 


excessive laundering is eliminated. 





















\ *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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yh FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 
SAYLESVILLE, R. 1 


Established 1847 NEW YORK OFFICE: 72 LEONARD STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
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When much dyends on one 


Even in those first tense moments of locating the enemy, the scout’s keen 


eyes are observing every movement, his trained mind interpreting the action 
for his headquarters. Much depends on him . . . his report is a key piece 
in the complicated jigsaw of a large-scale military operation. 

Much depends on Columbia chemicals, too, in their vital role in so many 


manufacturing operations. Uninterrupted, economical production and the 





characteristics desired in finished products are dependent on chemicals that 
conform to specifications. 

This is why Columbia has established the highest standards for its products. 
This is why Columbia can assure the supplying of chemicals which meet the 


precise needs of its customers. 







PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 









Chicago * * * Boston * * *- St. Lovis * * * Pittsburgh * * * New York + * * Cincinnati 
Cleveland + * * Minneapolis * + * Philadelphia + + + Charlotte 
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COLUMBIA 
epg Licn! 


THE GLASS AIRPLANE may well be- 
come a reality. Glass, spun into very fine 
fibers, has been combined with materials 
such as the Columbia Allymers to pro 
duce an airplane fuselage which has 
already passed service tests. This rein- 
forced glass is so strong that, when 


forced against a section of a light metal 
alloy of identical size and form, it remains 


sound while bending the alloy out of 

1] intone . 
shape. The Allymer-glass combination is 
not permanently affected, despite the fact 


‘ 


. . ’ ‘ 77 
that it is lighter in weight than thealloy. 
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COLUMBIA TANK CARS developed 
for the transportation of 73% Caustic 
Soda liquor have been of especial value 
to wartime railroad trafhe. Approximately 
60% greater tonnage of Caustic Soda can 
be delivered per tank car trip than coul 
previously be handled in shipping th 
50% strength liquor. Three of these ne: 
Columbia cars deliver the same tonnag 
at 73% concentration as did five cars of 
the 50% liquor. And in addition to tank 
car use, there has been a corresponding 
saving in railroad motive power, and in 
the handling, switching and spotting of 
a lesser number of tank cars. 
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BATTLES have been lost for the lack of 
pure drinking water ... and Calcium 
Hypochlorite is playing an important 
part in safeguarding our armies’ water 
supplies. One of the principal methods 
used at the front is the Lyster bag. Filled 
with locally obtained water, enough hy- 
pochlorite capsules are added to produce 
a safe chlorine residual. To the civilian 
the taste might be repulsive, but to the 
thirsty, battle-weary soldier it’s nectar’ 


_SILENE EF is the Columbia pigment 


which is apparently thenearest approach 
to a “white carbon black*’"—for years the 
dream of rubber compounders and pig: 
ment experts. Silene EF is at present 
used chiefly in critical items such as inner 
tubes . . . colored abrasion goods .. . 
products requiring high tear-resistance 
...and many molded items. It offers 
interesting possibilities, too, for products 
outside the rubber industry. Data on 
Silene EF and samples are available for 
experimental purposes, free of charge. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy 
drated Calcium Silicate) Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Ca 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite 
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D0 nniversary 








First Loom Shipped in August 1894. It Took 8 Years of | 
Research, Constant Invention, Design, Tests and Redesign, and 
180 Patents to Produce the First Northrop Loom. 








We Developed 17 Loom Models under 2160 Patents. Some of 
lI89 >, 929 the Models—like the E—Underwent Steady Change from Year 


to Year as Improvements were Made. 


1930 19 h h Six Models of X Series High Speed Looms and One Super 
o High Speed Loom Under More than 500 New Patents. 


XD High Speed Rayon Loom. 

Best Loom for One-Shuttle Rayon Weaves Ever Built. 
Result of 14 Years of Research and Experiment in 
Rayon Weaving. 














Latest Version of X-2 Super High Speed Loom for 
Cotton and Other Fabrics as Improved by Wartime 
Research. 


Into It We Have Built the Results of 50 Years of 


Experience in Building Automatic Looms. 





DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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of the Northrop Loom 


Fifty years ago this month, in August, 1894, the first Northrop Looms to 
be sold to a mill were shipped from Hopedale to Queen City Cotton Mills at 
Burlington, Vt. There were 792 looms on the order. 


This was the beginning of a revolution in the art of weaving throughout the 
world and led to the tremendous expansion of the textile industry in this Country. 


The Northrop loom was not the result of a chance invention. In 1886 when 
the Draper business was 70 years old, the three Draper brothers of the third 
generation decided to undertake the design and manufacture of an automatic 
loom. There were many patents of automatic devices but not one of them 
had ever proved practical; nor was any of them in successful operation anywhere. 


They started from scratch“with their large force of inventors and skilled 
mechanics who had already given them hundreds of patents on improved machines 
that had made the Drapers among the leading builders of textile machinery. 


The first tangible results of this carefully planned campaign of invention were 
two shuttle-changing looms, the Rhoades in 1888 and the Northrop in 1889. 
Both were given extensive mill tests in Fall River with encouraging results. In 
the latter year James H. Northrop conceived the idea of forcing the spent 
bobbin through and out of the shuttle and replacing it with a fresh bobbin of 
filling. As the first step to this end he constructed on October 28 of that year 
a self threading shuttle Invention of the two-ring bobbin, of spring jaws to hold 
and release the bobb'n and of the temple thread cutter came the same year.” 

By the end of 1891 the Northrop rotating battery and such necessary 
devices as a filling motion to regulate the senatllbe of the bobbin and a loom 
thread cutter were patented and given mill tests. 

It became evident that a practical automatic loom must have a warp stop 
motion. Designing a suitable stop motion took longer and cost more than 
designing the battery, but in 1894 we were in position to begin the manufacture 
of the Northrop loom for the trade. 

Looms were shipped to England and Russia in 1895 and patents taken out 
in England, Belgium, Germany, Russia, Austria and Spain. From that time until 
after World War |, Northrop Looms were built in Europe under license from 
Draper Company. 

lt is an interesting sidelight on the quality attained in the first lot of looms 
sold that of the 792 sent to Queen City 424 were being operated at the end 
of 1914. 

These early looms were run 16 to the weaver. It is needless to recount 
here the story of the steady improvement that has brought the number of looms 
per weaver to 100 or more on common cotton weaves and to 40 per weaver on 
filament rayons and has increased from year to year both the quality and quantity 
per loom of the fabrics produced. 

The Northrop loom was the first automatic loom. Its essential features 
have been accepted all over the world. After fifty years it still is the best loom 
in the world for weaving one-shuttle fabrics, due to the diligence and persistence 
of the Draper organization in striving for something better each year to offer to 


the textile trade. 
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“Tiny Tuffer”’ 


... spokesman for TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 





Southern Plants: 


My story means money in your pocket, higher 
production, more uniform carding, and a finer 
finish to your yarns. 


Here’s why. Our flat, square crowns snuggle 
firmly into the foundation when clothed correctly 
and our sides remain parallel at all times. Our 
points stay sharp longer because they keep in posi- 
tion and avoid injury in stripping. Consequently 
less frequent grinding is required. 


All of which means, to get the most for your 
money standardize on TUFFER products. 


sides @ lila +; Canadian Agents 
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TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woole: 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Nappe 
Clothing, Brush Clothing 
Strickies, Emery Fillets. Tor 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at al! plants 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
°® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hanc 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eve & Regular Wire Heddie 


HOWARD BROS. "F<. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE orange-colored PICKMASTER 

picker gives you these advantages: 
(1) pre-bored, scientifically sized and lo- 
cated hole that distributes shock evenly, 
lengthening life; (2) “‘balanced-head”’ con- 
struction, aligning the loop with the center 
of the face, preventing twisting; (3) G&K’s 
exclusive “‘Hairitan” leather, providing’ a 
firm and stretchless collar and withstanding 
longer the shock of the shuttle. 











You are assured of longer life with Graton & The orange color identifies Graton & Knight's 
Knight’s ORANGE LINE Loom Leathers because ‘““Hairitan”’ — a special hair-on tannage which de- 
each product is tanned and finished under one roof, velops such qualities as low stretch, resiliency, high 
under one control of quality. tensile strength (averaging over 6500 lbs.), long life. 

Selection is made from a wide assortment of raw ‘“‘Hairitan’’ has proved to be the equal of any ‘‘Euro- 
stock for specific loom requirements. . . fabrication is pean-type” hair-on tannage — and has won wide- 
by precision methods. Above, pickers are trimmed and spread satisfaction since those ‘“European-type’”’ 
pre-bored to close tolerances. leathers went off the market. 


Make sure you are getting the 
best results from every one of 
your leather loom _ products. 
Send for valuable catalog on 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom G&K leather products for textile 


mill uses. Also ask to receive, 

















PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous ‘“‘Life Saver’”’ 
hole 


BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, cemented under pres- 
sure 


“TWO-FOLD” CHECK STRAPS straight or endless 

JACK & FLAT HARNESS STRAPS for heavy duty work 

ROUND HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock 
“*Hairitan”’ 

LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply folded, stitched; 2 or 3 ply, 
cemented 

LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... BUMPER OR SPINDLE 
STRAPS 1 or 2 ply 


All “‘Hairitan’’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers... 


‘‘Research”’ rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes... 
G&K comber and gill box aprons... “‘Research”’ leather 


belting. 


regularly, informative literature 
on loom leathers. 


Address Graton & Knight 
Company, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Mass. 








LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry 
...look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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demand for electronic tubes for industrial equipment has 
ved by leaps and bounds, as more and more electronic equipment 
as been used for faster and more accurate production. 


<< ~__Aike all tube manufacturers, Westinghouse until recently has been 
a hard pressed to make deliveries. 
©. Today our production is high enough to ease this situation. Many 
_. types of tubes are available in limited quantities. We can even deliver 
~ spare tubes for many electronic devices. 


a LE a Looking ahéad to continued development of electronic equipment in 
_ industry, postwar, we now have a plan to make Westinghouse Elec- 
tronic Tubes quickly and easily available. Stocks of the most widely 
used tubes are now available through Westinghouse Electronic Tube 
Distributors and Westinghouse District Warehouses. As rapidly as 
possible additional types will be added to local stocks to make a 
complete line of Quality Controlled 
Westinghouse Electronic Tubes avail- 
able to everyone. 
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Westi ghouse 


Included in this new distribution setup 
is a plan for surveying the electronic tube 
needs of individual tube users to better 
serve their requirements. It will be to your 
advantage to have your plan included in 
this survey. Fill in the coupon below 
and without obligating you in any way. 
a representative will call and give you 
complete details and make the survey. 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Electronic Tube Sales Dept. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





Please have your representative call and explain your plan for 
surveying our Electronic Tube needs. 





Name... 2.0.22 e cece e ccc eee cence cc eenes ee ' | 
Rt a i a i ik iS a eis wae be eel a id eda ee ' ELECTRONIC TUBES ee work 
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1 Precise wind or lay. 





2 Ball bearing spindles 
and drive shaft standard 
on Model 77, optional on 
Model 40. 








3 Spindles driven by indi- 
vidual quarter-turn belts. 







Equipment for drawing 
either overend or unroll- 
ing. 
















Arbors for various types 
of cones and tubes fur- 
nished for both ma- 
chines. 









G6 Traverses on Model 77 
up to 8’—on Model 40 


up to 64”. 





Multiple end winding of 
braider tubes on the 
Model 40. 


The Model 77 winds a 
range of counts from 8/3 
to 8/100; the Model 40 
from 30/2 to 8/40. 
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“Dish Vt Out 


Today’s requirements in- 
clude a far greater pound- 
age of coarse yarns and 
plies. Mills everywhere 
handling these yarns must 
be equipped with winders 
that can “take it” AND 
simultaneously “dish out” 
the production. 


The Foster Model 40 and 
Model 77 precise winders 
for cones and tubes have 
proved they can do both 
economically and consist- 
ently. Year in and year 
out they operate with a 
minimum of mechanical 


repair and maintenance. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE MOST POWERFUL 


CUTS TIME AND COSTS IN MORE THAN THIRTY DIFFERENT 
WETTING, EMULSIFYING AND DISPERSING OPERATIONS 


Making one month do the work of two is a feat that has 

been accomplished over and over again by many textile 

mills through the use of DEcEREsoL OT. Here is a 

partial list of applications: 

Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring:’ 

Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 

As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn 
and knitted and woven goods. 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat 
dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 











WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to 
insure more uniform boil off and to prevent resist 
marks in subsequent dyeing. 

As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure 
better solubility and to improve color value. 

As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater 
softening value. 

In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid 
and efficient desizing. 

For boiling off rayons and acetates. 

In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling 
and carbonizing. 

For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 

For the production of highly absorbent products such as 
mop yarns, paper mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 


Our representative will gladly give you more detailed information on the DFCERESOL 
Wetting Agents and help you select the type or types best suited to your operations. 
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CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


| (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS . PENETRANTS ° SOFTENERS 


FINISHES ° SIZING COMPOUNDS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. O7 
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aids temperature control - 


- + prevents condensation 


- + + carries the load 


PC FOAMGLAS may be new ... a 
voungster in the floor insulating 
field .. . but it’s certainly causing 
a stir! In plants where the precise 
control of temperatures and humid- 
ities is essential ... where condensa- 
tion is a problem . . . where insula- 
tion must be permanent as well as 
efficient ... PC Foamglas has proved 
a “natural’’ for the insulation of 
floors. 

And it’s easy to see why. This cel- 
lular material is glass. And that 
means it’s impervious to common 
acid atmospheres, moisture, fumes, 
vapors. It does not deteriorate with 
age. It eliminates many of the ex- 
pensive repairs and replacements so 
common where non-permanent in- 
sulating materials are used. 


PC FOAMGLAS 


1 M. REG U S. PAT 
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Foamglas is fireproof and vermin- 
proof, too. And so strong and rigid, 
despite its light weight, that it can 
carry floor loads far exceeding nor- 
mal without crushing. 

You can’t beat PC Foamglas for 
a permanent, all-around insulating 
material ... whether for floors, roofs 
or core walls. Write us today for com- 
plete information about Foamglas, 
stating your specific problems. There 
is absolutely no obligation involved. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2263-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 

e 3000 POUNDS on a 13-inch square 

of Foamglas-insulated concrete floor. 2 

Foamglas was 414 inches thick. But 

even this concentrated load failed to 

cause the Foamglas to show any evi- 
dence of crushing. 
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INSULATION 


@ [This factory floor used to 
be wood. The high tem 

perature of the room below 
made workers here uncom- 
fortable. So now a concrete 
oor, Foamelas - insulated, 
is being laid to prevent 
downstairs heat from pene- 
trating this room through 
the floor. 
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ACCORBRING, 10 PLAN! 


On fighting fronts our boys are advancing ee 
according to plan. Here at home business 

2m obligation 

Bice by plan’ to plan the 
sss world so that it will 
nising future to returning 
en. Planned packaging of 
post war products is one 
ur responsibilities today... to 


j- 


lp in this job of rehabilitation. 


ATLANTA 4, ) OMPANY 


Established 1868 
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H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 





ee 


H & B 5-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 


NS Se 


H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING SYSTEM 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: i6! Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg. ; 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Building 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co., 
$0 Broad St.. New York, U.S. A. 





HEN victory comes many mills will have 








to replace worn out equipment. Others 
will have to modernize, regardless of the condi- 
tion of their equipment, in order to put costs on a 
competitive basis. Not all these mills can be taken 
care of at once. The demand for new machinery 
will be greater than the supply for several years. 


Start a “victory list’ now of the new equipment 
you will need and consult with us regarding your 
requirements so we can put you on our victory list. 


A good way to put your spinning department 
on an efficient, low cost basis quickly and with a 
comparatively small investment is to install H & B 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning. These systems 
can be supplied complete with new frames or can 
be adapted to any make of standard frame. 
Change over installations require a relatively short 
time and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Upkeep and maintenance are also low because 
the systems are SIMPLE, — no belts, easy to clean, 
easy to operate and readily adjusted, while the 
quality of the product equals that of any other 

system on the market. 


Power savings will also be 
important, because of the great 
reduction in the number of spin- 
dles required. 


Ask our nearest representa- 
tive to call. 
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STANDARD. COOSA -THATCHER 
Salutes railroad women! 


Essential to our Nation's Capacity to make war 
but hard hit by the exigencies of war, 
appealed to women to fill some of the vacancies left 
by men. Strange, new work for women. __ yet the rail- 
roads report women are doing an excellent job qs 
trainmen, firemen, Porters; as helpers in the locomo- 
tive and car shops, engine houses; and Qs genera! 
laborers. . . helping to move men and materia]s in 

war years. In 1943 Passenger traffic was fou, 
filmes greater than in 1939 and freight traffic in 
revenue tons was the greatest on record... 14 times 
that of 1942 and 114 times that of 1939. 


In many new jobs, too, STANDARD women are helping 
us maintain quality and Production of STANDARD 
Yarns, most of which as you know are required for the 
war effort. With Victory, more STANDARD yarns wil] 


flow back into civilian channels. 
* Za * 


For Victory and Peace— buy more War Bonds 
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No. 5 of a series 


by SYLVANIA 
for all users of 
fluorescent lighting 


HOW TO GET 
THE RIGHT LIGHT FOR THE JOB 


The lighting engineer plans illumina- 
tion according to the work it lights. He 
can do much to help you get the right 
fluorescent light for top visual efh- 
ciency. 





Size of lamps, spacing of fixtures, 
color of walls and ceiling, mounting 
height, size of area — all these factors 
determine intensity of illumination. 
The amount of light at the working 
plane is measured in foot-candles by 
means of a lightmeter. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION EXAMPLES 


Based on Recommended Minimum 
Standards of Illumination by the L.E.S. 
(Illuminating Engineering Society) 





Ten foot-candles of illumination can 
be used for some types of rough assem- 
bly, molding clay products, tanning 
leather, grinding grain, general indoor 









construction, lobbies, corridors, eleva- 
tors — lighting for traffic safety. Indi- 
vidual industrial fixtures spaced 15 
feet apart, as shown at left, give this 
level in a typical stockroom. 





Thirty foot-candles are needed for top 
efficiency in office work. This intensity 
of light also is recommended for sugar 
and flour grading, medium bench work 
in machine shops, photo-engraving 
blocking, hand casting in type foun- 
dries, warping dark woolens, and press- 
rooms. Individual shielded commer- 
cial fixtures are arranged here to give 
this illumination in a typical office. 
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Fifty foot-candles give adequate light 
for many types of fine assembly work, 
fine glass grinding and polishing, in- 
spection, silk and cotton warping, 
stitching light materials, and automo- 
bile assembly. Continuous row of 
fluorescent fixtures at this height 
above a bench will do the job. 








Operating hints 











One hundred foot-candles of light 
are concentrated on this inspection 
bench for checking 1/10,000 of an 
inch tolerances. This high level of 
illumination also is required for such 
painstaking jobs as tint-laying in en- 
graving, watch manufacturing, fine 
proof-reading, and show windows in 
secondary business districts. Close 
spacing of fixtures, as shown, pays in 
better work. 


When you plan special fluorescent in- 
stallations, avoid too much brightness 
contrast between localized bench 
lighting and the general lighting sys- 
tem. It makes for eye-fatigue and a 
drop-off in efficiency. For example, if 
100 foot-candles are needed at a spe- 
cific inspection bench, there should be 
about 25 foot-candles of general illu- 
mination in the rest of the room. This 
suggests a 4 to 1 rule of thumb. 


MORE DETAILED INFORMATION—FREE 


This folder contains a 
chart of I.E.S. Recom- 
mended Minimum 
Standards of Illumi- 
nation for more than 
200 different kinds of 
work — fluorescent 
priority information 
— cases of how the right fluorescent 
light for the job helps industry — tips 
on obtaining better lighting from your 
present fluorescent installations. Yours 
for the asking. Just write to Sylvania, 
Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 





T SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


‘Fluorescent at its Finest’’ 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 


20 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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STANDS TEMPS. 


FROM 


TO 350° F.! 


HOW TO souve —LUI leobletid 


= The First All-Purpose 
Grease for 
Plain Bearings! 





COMBINES BEST FEATURES OF BOTH LIME AND SODA BASE GREASES... 
NEW, UNIQUE, PATENTED PRODUCT 


FREEZING 
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STANDS LIGHT 
TO HEAVY 
PRESSURES! 


STANDS WASHING 
EVEN BY 
BOILING WATER! 














ERE’S THE ALL-PURPOSE 

GREASE you’ve been looking 
for, if you’re operating a plant 
where it’s to your advantage to use 
just one grease. 

This great Socony-Vacuum de- 
velopment meets the needs of all 
plain bearing lubrication as indi- 
cated above. It’s also suitable for 
numerous ball and roller bearing 
applications. 





The reason: Gargoyle Grease 
Sovarex combines the advantages 
of both lime and soda-base greases. 
It is resistant to both water and 
heat and stands up under boiling 
water. It also resists dilute alkali 
and acid solutions. It sticks on the 
job when other greases fail. 

See your Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative for details on Gargoyle 
Grease Sovarex. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. « Standard Oil of 


N.Y. Div. « White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago 
Div. « White Eagle Div. « Wadhams Div. « Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. « General Petroleum Corp. of California. 














ALL METHODS 
OF 
APPLICATION! 
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WHERE PLANTS 
BENEFIT BY USING 
ONE GREASE! 



































Test No. 1 proves Spinna’s high friction value — which 
means less “eyebrowing’’. Rub a piece of Spinna Calf against a 
smooth surface, pressing down slantwise. It will move jerkily, 
for friction will hold it baek. Make the same test with other rol! 
covering materials. You'll see why Spinna’s superior friction 
surface will do a better drafting job... and will carry waste 
well onto the clearer. 





Test No. 2 gives proof of Spinna’s ability to hold its shape — 
no hollowing-out. Take a Spinna-covered roll off the frame and 
see if the traversing action of the yarn has caused the leather to 
spread toward the edges. A Spinna cot will hold its shape longer | 
because the leather springs right back after the sliver has forced ) 


... hat show why 
Lively Spinna Calf” 
? Test No.3 demonstrates Spinna’s resiliency — no damage | 


last lon (Ae from ordinary hard ends. Lay a length of yarn ona table and | 
, roll a Spinna-covered roll over it. Then look quickly at the | 
leather. There will be no trace of a groove. That's because Spin- 


na’s triple-resiliency allows it to take an ordinary hard end and 
then recover its original smooth surface without delay. 


it to one side. 





For freedom from the troubles that may interfere with spinning 
frame efficiency and yarn quality . . . and for the longer life that | 
Spinna Calf’s strong wearing surface promises . . . tell your rol! a 


ole 


coverer: ‘‘Spinna Calf’’. 


PINNA CALF 574 


“ROLL COVERING CEU 
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AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
/ j NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
¥ SPRINGY FIBRES 





“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
| counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
| ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 

18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 

Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin —is 

your best choice.” 
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THE APRON MATERIAL WITH 
THE INGREDIENT THAT REDUCES 
STATIC TROUBLES 


Static electricity is a major cause of spinning troubles, causing 
the yarn to cling to metal surfaces or wrap around the top front 


roll . . . making the fibres stick out in all directions, puffing the 
sliver open after leaving the front roils. 

Using a chrome-tanned leather apron will help reduce such 
troubles, for the mineral content in the leather is unfavorable to 
static electricity. The mineral compound used in Lawrence 
Chrome Aprons has good conductivity. Furthermore, a hygro- 
scopic ingredient which Lawrence introduces, also increases the 
tendency of the apron to carry off static. 

When you use Lawrence Chrome, you take advantage not only 
of the apron material that is furnished open-end . . . but also of 
many superiorities which have made Lawrence Chrome the 
choice on more spinning and roving frames than any other type: 

Better drafting. The smooth, firm, high-friction surface 
holds the fibres — even the shortest — in line. Oily and gummy 
deposits are absorbed by the porous leather, leaving none on the 
surface to spoil the yarn. 

Longer life. Lawrence Chrome’s firmly knit fibre structure 
resists abrasion and refuses to ‘bell out’’ with pressure of the 
traversing yarn. 

Apron manufacturers will tell you it gives superior results. 
Specify Lawrence Chrome for your next aprons. 





bs oo 


LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Long service life and low maintenance have ever been the goal 
of Lunkenheimer design. Ask users why they prefer Lunken- 
heimer Valves and their answer is universal—“they’re built to 


last and give the least amount of trouble.” 


These staying qualities are particularly important when pro- 


duction is running at previously unheard-of tempos — when 






Fig. 16 
“Renewo" Globe “time out” is figured in loss of vitally needed equipment, rather 
than mere dollars. Lunkenheimer Valves are helping many a 
maintenance crew do a better job easier. 


. 


Fig. 123 
“N.M-D” Globe 


Illustrated are just a few of the many types of valves in the 
(Non-Metdilic Disc) oe 


Lunkenheimer line—bronze, iron, steel and corrosion-resistant 


alloys—for all prevailing pressures and temperatures. 


Your Lunkenheimer distributor is always 


ready to help you with your maintenance, 








repair and operating problems. His fa- 


cilities and experience are at your call. 


Fig. 1640 
“King-clip” Gate 


Fig. 1938 
Steel Gate 


Fig. 2125 
Bronze Gate 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


THE LUNKENHEIMER => 


—=e“ QUALITY == 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGOG 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 





EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST, NEW YORK 13, N. Y, 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Armstrong’s Cork retains 
full life of the Cot 


mR. « because 
ZAts_ grip for tt 





























grip, cork’s air- 
Cork Cots 
. by hard 
gh the 
he — 


\/ OU can be sure of uniform draftin nd In addition to lasting got 
stronger yarn when you use Armstrong filled cells give Armstrong 
Cork Cots. And you won’t be troubled with %, remarkable resistance to ‘‘creasi 
“eyebrowing,”’ 
only a small amount of clearer waste—and r 


because these cots produce wkends. When a hard end runs thre 
the air in the cells compresses. 













place this waste well back on the clearer presstixe is released, the cells expand quick 
boards where it belongs. The reason behind toward fiermal size. 

these outstanding advantages of Armstrong’s Armstrongxs Cork Cots are nonflowing— 
Cork Cots is their exceptionally good grip, give you a tru@adrafting surface. They have 


which lasts for the full life of each cot! a long initial serviee life, and rebuffing gtves 

This superior grip is a result of cork’s unique them three or four exf¥ full-length lives. Each 
cellular structure. One cubic inch of cork is rebuffing costs as little aSs 
composed of more than two hundred million For the full story of how Acmstrong’s Cork 


air-filled cells! When cork is buffed, the cells on Cots can help you get better ruffaing work and 
the surface are ruptured, forming tiny suction more poundage, see your Armstfeng repre- 
cups. As these are worn down during opera- sentative. He’ll be glad to give you 


. | 






tion, new cells are continually being exposed. and prices. Or, write Armstrong Cork 
Thus Armstrong’s Cork Cots retain their high Company, Textile Products Section, 
coefficient of friction—never “‘slick up.’’ 3608 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. on 


ARMSTRONG: 
BETTER RUNNING WORK mivia Gam iy a 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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PROTECTIO 


The periodical check-up with a feeler gauge tells the story. 
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‘ith LUBRIPLATE Lubricants, the teeth of gears are eg YOU R ‘ 
absolutely separated by a load carrying film. Metal cannot FO INE RY : 2 
touch metal. LUBRIPLATE lowers operating tempera- MAC H 
tures and seals the gears against rust and corrosion. Yet, 1 oil type lubrica- 
in spite of its protective qualities, LUBRIPLATE does not te. 3— Ideal fos eeringt wick feeds, sight 
cause drag. Even the most delicate, high speed gears a an bottle oilers. —— 
operate better with it. LUBRIPLATE reduces friction to a esiimeaate of ius bigh ft su eformance 
a minimum. | long = reflecy enclosed gears (spec 
Yes, open and enclosed gears as well as chains, slides, im queers). , popular grease 
sleeve and anti-friction bearings and all contacting parts ‘Wo. 107 — One J gn application by 
last longer and require less power to drive them when tYPe Pro Cn oF cups. plica- 
lubricated with LUBRIPLATE. Let us send you a copy of ctl a wide range of eresmepove 200 
“The LUBRIPLATE Film” that tells the whole story. It trons, especially at temPes 
is written especially for your industry. a camel nationwide — y na 


; ears 
rior lubricant for open Bears, 


tc. ; 
bearings, wire FOP “|  BRIPLATE 


D y ~ é s BALL BEAR — it 
. “ : ! N sexy a ee un of = — re 
singe operating at spee 





FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY Ae 


NEWARK, N. J. SINCE E:yLe TOLEDO, O. 
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One of the most serious maintenance problems in the textile industry 
comes through lint that smothers your motors. Westinghouse engineers 
solved that problem when they developed this unique Lint-Free con- 
struction. Here is the motor which KEEPS PRODUCTION 
ROLLING—BECAUSE IT KEEPS ITSELF CLEAN. 








The streamlined, highly polished stator phinding: and smooth interna! 
surfaces prevent clogging, and offer 76 foothold for lint to accumulate. 
The skeleton construction, with its wer parts and free, unobstructed 
path for the flow of ventilating air, insures clean, cool, continuous 
operation and simplified maipitenance. Perfect lubrication is assured, 
too, by use of pre-lubricatgd and factory-sealed ball bearings, which 


require greasing only ofice in three years. 


For more production/with less maintenance—plan now to standardize 
on Westinghouse/ Lint-Free Motors. They're the simplest, cleanest 
motors in the fextile field. See your nearest Westinghouse repre- 
sentative, orfwrite for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2 to Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


j-94607 





\ N ] “ h LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUTr 
esting: Ouse Note how the flow of air is directed around the 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
stator windings —absolutely no spot for lint to 


a ag T = F x? E E ed © T o Be 6 cling. Note the compact self-sealed bearings— 





COTTON—Serving the T 





no external projections or grease fittings to catch 


lint. Westinghouse Lint-Free Motor design in- 





sures clean, cool, continuous aperation—always. 
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MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 
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Seat Properly 
Pull Evenly 











POWER IN THE JOB 


“ It takes both DV Sheaves and DV Belts to make a Dodge 
Transmissioneered DV drive—the perfect team for delivering 
all of the power to the job. 





Transmissioneered 


Transmissioneered means advanced design in power drives. 
Translated into operating advantages of the DV drive it means: 
uniform seating of belts in grooves, even distribution of load 
—full contact of belt with grooves due to concave side walls— 
full transmission of power without loss— longer belt life — no 

adjustment or lubrication—minimum maintenance. 


DV DRIVES Dodge Transmissioneered DV Drives are clean, silent 
= and trouble-free ... Call the Dodge Transmissioneer. 


your local Dodge distributor. 

DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Ind. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 

T HE R I’G H T DRIVE FOR EVER Y JOB 
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The Sign of the 
Dodee Tronsmissioneer 


No. 11 
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THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


Like individuals, manufacturers 
may be judged by the com- 
pany they keep--their custom- 
ers. Whether on the basis of 
size, years in business, or rep- 
utation for quality, we point 
with pride to the mills that we 


serve. 


We will be glad to tell you, 
on request, the names of some 
of the representative mills 


your vicinity that we serve. 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mirs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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Lacers. 
You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 
Clipper products. 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 





The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
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Clipper No. 9 
Portable laces 
belts up te 6 
inches wide in 
one quick, easy 
-operation. 





Scientific action of Jaws forms 



















demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 
a Pe 
CLIPPER CLIPPER & 
SPINDLE TAPE 4 CONDENSER 
LACING ‘| TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 





You can lace spindle tapes—-10 times faster 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 








Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 


than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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—to POST-PEACE 


A definite answer to at least one of your 
} 3 major post-peace manufacturing prob- 

lems — air filtration and dust control 
} — is available now, without delay and 
without cost to you. 
If you will tell us what your dust prob- 
lems are likely to be, our engineering 
staff will make a study and submit 
recommendations for a_ scientifically 
planned AAF dust control system to be 
ordered for installation when needed. 
Your acceptance of this offer will 
benefit us both . . . will help us plan 
for your needs now and assure you of 
the fastest possible delivery of your dust 


control equipment when Y-day comes. 


275 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 





Sattrene 
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DUST PROBLEMS 


Orders for equipment accepted now for 
post-war delivery will be filled in order 
of their placing. 

Meanwhile, write for your free copy 


““AAF in 


describing the comprehen- 


of our interesting booklet, 
Industry,” 
sive line of AAF equipment and its 
broad applications. 

AAF production of war materiel is still 
going ahead full speed — special Roto- 
Clone equipment for ventilating tanks; 
deck houses, superstructures and hull 
sections for LST boats; air intake filters 
for aircraft engines, in addition to 
industrial dust control systems engi- 


neered expressly for war production. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


INCORPORATED 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q: 
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ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 
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PROCTOR TENTER DRYER 
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The letter reproduced at the right from 
MeO ae MOONS OC KEY ®. hen % 


the Airedale Worsted Mills, Inc. speaks 
for itself. 
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The dryer ‘that it refers to is the latest 
model Proctor “High Speed” Tenter — 


April 14 
7 . = > WW. o 1944 
Dryer. This machine is specifically de- Proctor @ Scnwartz, 3rd, 






























signed for the faster, better drying of Proviaent Building Tne., 
woolen and worsted cloth, pile fabrics, Dear Mr. Sch mad wd 
felt, blanket cloth and other fabrics Ne mnt 
which must be held to width during the ee to learn ‘thee ant You will be 
drying operation. you instal rit? be use the Dryer ave had 

re you promised i2' *S doing over we | 
In the Proctor Tenter Dryer, drying is and efficiency. in performance ~ | 
accomplished by the penetration of importance te anne of the utmost | 
warm air through the cloth, rather than quickic and be in working’ Dryer be | 
having the air blown across the surface doing this have bec — your etter ¥ | 
of the cloth. In this way ‘every fiber Particularly in these try mmely helpful | 
comes into contact with live, heated air Shall call y You may be sure rors: | 
and rapid evaporation takes place require any farthee equips should we | 
through the entire thickness of the fab- Wie thes | 
ric. Temperatures are kept down, sur- JHA: FH AIREDALE wors Y yours, | 


TED MI ‘. , 
face baking is eliminated and high LLS, INC. 


initial temperatures are possible without 
the danger of high cloth temperatures. 
Consequently production is high and 
quality improved. The machine's all- 
around ruggedness of construction 
keeps maintenance costs to a minimum. 
Unit construction permits building a 
machine individually suited to the needs 
of any given plant or the addition of 
units when necessary. 
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TEXTILE DRYERS 
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... that it’s Better to Be Safe Than Sorry! 


By making certain that the bull was 
safely tied BEFORE he entered his pen, the 
farmer could have saved himself a heap 
of unnecessary pain. Likewise, by enlist- 
ing the aid of Ashworth's practical card 
men now you can uncover troubles that 
may cause future card shutdowns. 


These men, all members of the Ashworth 
service staff, will, at your request, make a 
complete survey of all clothing, chains, 
bearings and other parts and give you a 


written report of their findings. Always 
conservative, Ashworth card men recom- 
mend only essential card repairs and 
these may be budgeted over a period of 
months if desired. 


Using Ashworth products and services 
means complete card clothing satisfac- 
tion. Three factories, six repair shops and 
seven distribution points give uninter- 
rupted supply, prompt repairs and ready 
availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC.,%.Woolen)Div.,"” AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING «CO. 


FALL RIVER*t? WORCESTER*t PHILADELPHIA*tt ATLANTATI 


*F actory 


GREENVILLETt CHARLOTTETtt DALLAS#t (Textile Supply Co. 


tRepair Shop 


tDistributing Point 







PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 
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THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 


There is a size and 

type LOUIS ALLIS 

electric motor for 
every industrial 
requirement, 
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R.P.M. and H.P. alone won't do! 


If you are planning a new product that will require 


a special electric motor in its construction, our 


engineering development department will welcome 
the opportunity of working with you. 


For over forty years we have been developing special 
motors for special jobs —and during the recent 
years many outstanding improvements in electric 
motor design, construction and performance have 
been created by us — motors that are playing an 
important role in helping win the war. 


Many of these new motor developments will be avail- 
able for general industrial use after final victory. 


a * o 


Machinery designers no longer attempt to use a standard 
motor for a special job — it is much more economical 
and efficient to obtain a motor with exactly the electrical 
and mechanical characteristics required to perform a 
specific job than it is to try to doctor up a standard 
‘shelf’? motor to do the job. 


No matter what your electric motor requirements are — 
we will welcome the opportunity of serving you — your 
needs will receive our most prompt and careful attention 
in every way. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
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DYEING OPERATIONS SPEEDED 
at STATESVILLE COTTON MILLS 


Both the Raw Stock and Package Dyeing 
Departments of Statesville Cotton Mills, 
Statesville, N. C., are served by Cleveland 
Tramrail cranes. The crane used for handling 
raw stock is three tons capacity and com- 
pletely motorized, enabling the operator to 
pick-up, deliver, and set down a load simply 
by pushing buttons in the pendant push 
button station. 


A one-ton hand-propelled crane with elec- 
tric hoist is provided for the Package Dyeing 
Department. However, the advantages of a 
completely motorized crane have become so 
apparent because of the success with the one 
used for raw stock dyeing, that it is planned 
to motorize the carrier and bridge of the 
package dyeing crane, so that it, too, will be 
fully power driven. 


The Cleveland Tramrail overhead equipment has proven a big aid in stepping up 
production in the dyeing rooms because kier shutdown periods have been shortened due 
to faster handling of kier covers, and of charges in and out of kiers. The workmen like 
Cleveland Tramrail because it eases their labor and promotes safety. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


° 
enqinecnine anon : a RO ne 
aperication ® 
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CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
Tuk CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 27830 ST. WICKLIFTE. Oui0. 
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SPRING-POSITIVE EXPANSION AND SPECIAL COMBS 


Are you using the one that is most advantageous for the particular 
construction of the fabric you are weaving, regardless of texture? 

Much can be accomplished by the use of the proper comb. 

That is why our Engineers have devoted so much study to their 
use and construction with the result that we have possibly the largest 
assortment from which to choose. 

Our Field Staff will be delighted to work and check with you free 


of any obligation. 
See our BULLETIN ON COMBS 
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TEEL HEDDLE MFG. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Manufacturers of Superior 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— FIELD ENGINEERS 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES iN 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenuo Philadelphia, Pa. EVERY DISTRICT 
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EXTRA STAMINA FOR CON- 
CRETE. Vinsol* resin helps keep 
concrete surfaces smooth and 
long-wearing. Interground with 
cement, it enables concrete sur- 
faces to withstand scaling and 
corrosion due to frost and thaw 
and the action of ice-removing 
agents. 


RESIN AGAINST THE SEA. Pen- 
talyn* resin permits use of do- 
mestic linseed instead of unob- 
tainable foreign oils in making 
the tough, salt-water-resistant 
protective coatings essential to 
our ship-building program. 
Makes more paint with less crit- 
ical materials. 


STRETCHING RUBBER SUPPLIES 
is one of Hercules’ contributions 
toward rubber conservation. 
Solvenol* is used as a penetrant, 
softener, and swelling agent in 
the reclaiming of scrap rubber. 
It is now under allocation for this 
vital war task. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.  NI-43 


**. « 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 


- 


CLOSE SHAVE FOR PIGS. In 
packing plants, pigs are coated 
with a special resin, Brisgo*. 
When the Brisgo, applied hot, 
has cooled and congealed, it is 
peeled off like a banana skin and 
with it comes every hair and all 


the stubble. 


— Shed 


903 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Gulf Quality Lubricants in the card room 


help produce more poundage 


of good roving! 

















Gulf 0i1 Cerporation - Gulf Refining Company - Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Here’s a suggestion that may help you get 
more pounds of good roving and make dol- 
lar savings in maintenance costs: Put the 
spotlight on your lubrication! Make sure 
every machine is getting adequate protection 
—the right oil or grease for every specific 
requirement, plus the best method of appli- 
cation. 

Call in a Gulf Service Engineer and let 
him work with your maintenance personnel 
to put your lubrication on. the most efficient 
basis possible. 

From Gulf’s complete line, the Gulf Service 


Engineer will recommend a quality lubricant 
of the proper type and grade for each moving 
part. In many cases, he will also suggest better 
methods of application. This careful attention 
to lubrication will improve the performance 
of your machines and reduce maintenance 
costs. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer—and the Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality oils and greases—are avail- 
able to you in 30 states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 





BACK THE INVASION...BUY MORE WAR 


LUBRICATION 


BONDS! 
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FOR EXCELLENCE 








METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


- HYDRAULIC AND ELECT?2IC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 





Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5S. C. 








EXTILE BANKING 


( “OMPANY 


% 
Factoring Service 
Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Sleccelcieeloekwnielerare-tielselejialee 
Relieves you of credit losses 


K 2S MAVDISONFAVENUE e NEW. YORK * 


en 
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KEEPS! 
DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 








Among the many Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
ore: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda and Vat Dies. 
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Mold costs money. Don’t feed it by per- 
mitting the existence of conditions that 
promote its growth... throw it out for 
keeps. No matter what your problem, 
in this respect, one or more of the 
Dowicide family of seventeen products 
is ready to help you in two ways 

to bolster the resistance of the finished 
product against fungi and bacteria... 
to prevent malicious growth during 
processing. 


Dowicides are economical .. . thor- 
oughly tested .. . proved by years of 
industrial acceptance. 





In the textile industry, Dowicide has proved 
its value in several ways: 


First, it protects stock from spoilage due t 
mold attack during manufacturing operations 


Second, it can be incorporated into the product 
to produce mold-resistant fabrics to be used 
under conditions of high humidity. These in 
clude tarpaulins, canvas, awnings, etc. 


Third, it provides protection against rot for 


canvas that comes into contact with the soil 


Dowicide products are economical ... effective 

. easy to apply. For further information on 
how to throw out mold for keeps, write the 
Dowicide Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicego + St. Lovis « Houston + Son Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 
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| Dirt is the curse of every user of motors and machines. 

In shop and factory it gets into the average bearing, 
where it destroys the high finish, abrades the polished This shows a section of an ordinary single- 
| surfaces, creates friction that results in vibration, loose- row “shielded” ball bearing, with its space 


j — —_ ° 
, ; : : ; restrictions limiting the grease capacity and 
ness and noise. And its action is cumulative—once started, 8 & pnd 


) ; the effectiveness of the sealing devices. 
| it leads to premature bearing failure. 

| In the NORMA-HOFFMANN “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEAR- 
ING, wearless metal seals combine with “labyrinth” 
grease grooves to form a highly effective barrier that dams 


out dirt—at the same time preventing the escape of the 














lubricant packed in the extra large grease reservoir DAMS sl DAMS 
afforded by the double-row width of the bearing. As a OUT THEF > our THE 
result, the initial high anti-friction efficiency of the DIRT! DIRT! 
“CARTRIDGE” BEARING is maintained over extremely 
long periods. Here, in contrast, note how the “CAR- 
TRIDGE” BEARING double-row width not 
NOTE: — Many representative motor, machine and tool only affords at least 100% larger grease 
builders are incorporating the “CARTRIDGE” BEAR- capacity than the ordinary single-row 
ING in their products. When you buy such units, ask for “shielded” bearing, but also permits the use 
the NORMA-HOFFMANN “CARTRIDGE” BALL of a highly effective and wearless seal. 
BEARING. 













-AUFFMAN 
"CARTRIDGE" 


BALL BEARING 
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| NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN. © 





TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 
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Rust-colored suit in 


With Keynotes by DAVIDOW 


Color variety is the theme in the 
fall fashion picture. In fact, it’s a 
season of color successes. And 
the firm of Davidow, long noted 
for the well bred character of its 
sportswear, has made distinctive 
use of cloudy pastel tints, rich 
medium tones and vibrant high 
shades. These are among the 
various fall color successes, which 
include numerous greens, with 
lime and sage highlighted by a 
gold cast...much wanted greys... 
tile and a rich rust brown to 
follow the bright reds of former 
seasons...checks, too, in contrast- 
ing color effects, and novelty 


weaves in blends. 


" 


The colors shown may be reproduces 


smooth-surfaced wool, 
designed by Davidow. 


COLORS BY 


‘ 


1 with th 


W econsidercolor one ofthe most 
Davidow 


clothes,” says Mr. Archibald 


important factors in 
Davidow. The firm’s fall colors, 
as always, are chosen with the 
well dressed woman in mind and 
reflect the Davidow reputation 
for quality. 

Always alert to color trends, 
Calco anticipates your needs for 
each approaching season, and 
welcomes the opportunity to ad- 
vise you on the correct selection 


of colors and their application. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
Bound Brook, N. J. Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charlotte, Providence. 


] 


new Calcomet wool dyes 




















@ MORTON Quick Opening Han- 


dle Gate Valve. 


@ MORTON Four Way End Bearing 
Valve. For use on any machine re- 


quiring reverse circulation. 





Chilled 
Locking 
Plates 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MORTON SYSTEM 


Raw Stock, Package and 
Beam Dyeing Machines to 
dye from | pound to 1500 
pounds of cotton, yarn or 
wool. 


MORTON SYSTEM 


Heavy Duty Pedestal Ball 
Bearing Pumps. 


MORTON SYSTEM 


Mixing Tanks of Stainless 
Steel, or Special Alloy Cast 
lron Construction. 


MORTON SYSTEM 


Lap Pin Rolls for Pickers. 


MORTON SYSTEM 


Automatic Valve Reverse 
Mechanism for installation 
on Beam and Package Dye- 
ing Machines. 
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MERTON MACHING \VORt ) 
COLUMBUS, CA) 





MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Meee PR RARE 
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Hand Wheel 


= Tightens to 


Shoulder 


Rollers Have 
Ball Bearings 


@ MORTON Auto- 
matic Ball Bearing 
Logger Heads. 





Mr. J. R. Angel, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Our Representative, North and South Carolina, and Tennessee 
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KAC + 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
Vat dyes scarce? KAC #4 with B2 or Sussex Gum gives higher color 
yield . . . Produces soft finish. 


RTC GUM 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


RTF GUM 


For laundry resistant finishes. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


CETASIZE 


For sizing filament synthetic yarns . . . a protein size. 


W GUM and K2 GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns and blends. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment dyeing in water dispersions . . . 
Excellent wash fastness. 





Prove these values for yourself ... Order samples today. 


78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 





A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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VERY month brings announce- 
ments of new textile machines and 
redesign of old ones. The require- 
‘ments of greater speeds and new fibers 
are being met by machinery builders. 
In your plans for present or postwar 
changeovers to newer and faster ma- 
chines, remember this-— fibers are 
thirsty. Unless you are ready with ad- 


equate, correctly engineered humidi- 


By sec: eae i 
Lonsdale Company 


fication, the faster speeds and the 
tricky fibers will only increase your 
headaches and production won’t come 
up to expectations. 

Now is the time to call in an AMCO 
engineer. Backed by 50 years experi- 
ence in handling every type of mill 
and fiber, he is in a position to assist 
you to get full value from your new 


machinery investments. Write or call. 
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AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO-DRIP— NO FEATHERING DOWN 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE cosr 
LONG LIFE 


Amco HUMIDIFICATION 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. * Atlanta * Boston + Charlotte 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 


> [= = . 


@ Very often, correct lubrication 
is the remedy for difficult mainte- 
nance due to excessive wear. 


For correct lubrication of 
spindles, Sinclair provides 
LILY WHITE OILS that 
keep temperature down and re- 
duce wear at all spindle speeds 
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and package loads. NO-DRIP 
LUBRICANTS are highly efh- 
cient and throw-resistant on top 
rolls, comb boxes, and mechani- 
cal drives. 


(Write for“ The Service Factor’ —published- 


periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 





630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


E keep on hand a very complete stock of 

all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 

ly ship the same day an order is received. We 

_ also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
_ and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 





In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordt- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 
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Accurate, Authentic, Genuine Saco-Lowell 
Repair Parts Data...invaluable facts for 





your Maintenance Foremen and Mechanics 














These catalogs contain the complete list of genuine Repair Parts for Saco-Lowell 
equipment. They are fully illustrated with numbered diagrams and instructions 
for ordering. To eliminate unnecessary delays, inconvenience and expense when 
ordering supplies, your Purchasing Department, Store Keepers and Overseers 
should have a set of these catalogs handy. Check over the list at the right and 
order as many sets as you need to cover all the Saco-Lowell equipment you have 


in operation. We'll send them to you promptly. 


aco- Lawell Shope 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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Please check the 


catalogs you require 
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Dust and Waste Extractor 


One Process Pickers & 
Blending Reserves .... 


Blending Reserves...... 
Revolving Flat Card... .. 
Drawing Frames........ 
Sliver Lap Winder...... 


Derby Doublers........ 
(20 x 222" Lap Winder) 


Roving Frames 
Size 12 x6" — 11" x 51% 
Size 10 x5 —9'x« 4', 
Size 8° x 4° — 7 x 332" 


Spinning Frame Mode/ 38 


Spinning Frame Older Mode! 


Die stscéessenss 
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Waste Machines....... 
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What did you do to get rid of those 





streaks in our dyeing ? 


I tried Alkamine K50. It prevents 


lime soap deposits. 


Why take chances on getting streaky dyeing 
results? Try Alkamine K50. This powerful new 
detergent is ideal for scouring and dyeing cotton 


yarns and piece goods. 


Alkamine K50 possesses all the important 
properties of soap, sulphonated oils and sulpho- 
nated fatty alcohols plus (1) increased wetting 
ability, (2) stability to hard water, and (3) sta- 
bility to lime salts, magnesium salts, iron, or- 


ganic or mineral salts. 


Alkamine K50 does a faster and more thorough 


scouring job. Dyeing results are more uniform 


ALKAMINE £50 





and consistent. There are no lime deposits to 


cause any streakiness. 


The high detergent properties of Alkamine K50 
readily replaces soap in the soaping-off bath for 
vat dyes. Goods are cleaner and clearer in half 
the time ordinarily required . . . production is 


greatly increased. 


Our Representatives are trained technical men 
whose advice is yours for the asking. If you 
have any problem in textile processing or hosiery 
finishing, write us today. We offer you a com- 
plete line of textile finishes, dyeing agents. 


penetrants and softeners. 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 
Greensboro, N. C.: : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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IS YOUR EQUIPMENT 
in this 50% ? 





According to a recent survey inone Stainless Steels reduce upkeep and __ peacetime profits with this “textile 
section of the country, more than extend service life. Since it is solid |§man’s metal.” Consult with your 
,00 per cent of the textile processing __ stainless steel, there is no plating to |= equipment manufacturer, or write 
equipment now in use cannot be _ wear off. The American Rolling Mill Co., 
operated at a profit in postwar com- It will pay you to plan now for 2471 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
petition. EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


This means that profit-minded 
mill men are planning now to re- 
place their obsolete, unprofitable 
equipment as soon as the needed 
materials are released by the War 
Production Board. Many intend to 
standardize on stainless steel ma- 
chines, and this is why... 

NO BOILOUTS NEEDED 
Equipment made of ARMCo Stain- 
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less Steel helps keep production up. 


Clean-up time comes and goes with- 





out boilouts; only a hose and plain 


water are needed for cleaning. All 
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machines can be kept busy—going 
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from dark to light, peppy shades 
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without any “carry-over.” Dye so- 
lutions last longer and there is no 
chance for “flock” or strings to pull 


ey 
ena 


out of fabrics because the surface of 
ARMCO Stainless is hard and smooth. 
IT’S SOLID METAL 

These are only a few of the extra 
advantages that textile men get 


from this rustless metal. ARMCO 





COURTESY RIGGS ANDO LOMBARD 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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Water . . . enormous quantities of it 
... are used in industrial cooling 
operations. Water comes into the 
plant cool— goes down the drain hot. 

But war has caused acute water 
shortages in many industrial locali- 
ties. Plant engineers then face a real 
problem . . . especially where contin- 
uous processes require continuous 
cooling, and lack of water can stop 
production or cause serious damage. 


Solving this problem in many a 
war plant, G-E evaporative cooling 
equipment makes as little as five gal- 
lons do the work of 100 gallons! With 
evaporative cooling, water is cooled 
and used again and again. Compara- 
tively little fresh water is needed. 


If water has become a strategic 
material in your plant, learn how 
G-E evaporative cooling can help 
conserve it. And remember, the same 


equipment that saves water also saves 
money—by reducing water costs. In 
fact, in most installations, water sav- 
ings alone are sufficient to pay for the 
cost of the equipment! 

For information write: General 
Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Din- 
sions, Section 445, Bloomfield, N. J.. 


Kx BUY WAR BONDS x 


F lustriial 7 Vy » by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


tear the General Biestric Radio Programs: The “‘G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10p.m., EWT,NBC...“* THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45p.m., EWT, C Bs 
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LIXATE BRINE 
ASSURES 
LEVEL DYEING 


... Saves up fo 20% Salt! 











UNEVEN DYEING often results when dry salt is thrown into the dye 
box. Undissolved salt grains accumulate in the bath, causing uneven 
exhaustion of the dye. 

















AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION of 100° 7 saturated, 
crystal-clear brine is yours with the Lixator. Mechan- 
ically perfect, the Lixator cuts costs too—saving up 
to 20% salt; utilizing inexpensive Sterling Rock 
Salt. Installation requires no heavy investment. 
Shown is the Lixator installed by the Fairy Silk Mills 
at Shillington, Pa. 


ACCURATE BRINE STRENGTH as 
desired in the dye bath is an easy 
matter when you start with 100° 
saturated Lixate Brine. And a salo- 
meter reading will always give 
proof of Lixate’s 100% saturation 
in contrast with ordinary brine. 
Make tests at any time—the brine 
is always saturated. One gallon will 
always contain the same amount — 
2.65 pounds —of salt. 








TURN A VALVE and Lixate Brine disperses evenly throughout the dye 
bath. Being liquid, there are no salt grains to cause local over-concen- 
tration. Lixate Brine helps eliminate spotting, streaking, and white 
edges. No undissolved salt settles to the bottom of the vats to be 
wasted when the dye baths and rinses are dumped. 










































































BRINE MEASURING METER = 
i : -" 
| mp 
INSTANTLY ON TAP! LIXATOR ; 
Lixate Brine eliminates pro- . 
duction interruptions. Piped ' DYEING 
to wherever you use brine ' yng VAF 
in your plant, it saves the ae 
time and labor of transport- Loeanl, BRINE me BRINE MEASURING METER : TO ZEOLITE 





STORAGE | id 


TANK 
. 


ing dry salt and mixing 
brine. No salt wasted 
through dissolution in stor- 
age, handling in wet con- 
tainers or spills on floors. 


WATER SOFTENER 
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x BRINE DYEING | 
WATER PuMP MACHINE 























GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


36 fully illustrated pages crammed 
with facts, formulas, brine tables, dia- 
grams, illustrations. Send for your 
-opy today or request an International 
held engineer to visit your plant. You'll 
not be obligated in any way. 
International Salt Company, Inc., 
Dept. C-8, Scranton, Pa. 


_| Send free copy of ‘‘The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPAN Y, IN Cc. 


_] Have your field engineer call. Dept. C-8, Scranton, Pa. 
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"My Employer made possible "What will we do if sickness 


this protection for us!" or accident strikes us?" 


Protective Group Insurance Plan 


DEFEATS this BOOGIE MAN 


A sick baby or an employee's wife in a hospital; insufficient funds with which to pay 
such expenses. The result: large expense, worry, inefficiency, discontent. Other plants similar 
to yours find that the Protective Plan improves employee relations—helps the Management 
by helping the Employees. 


The cost is only a few cents a day—paid entirely by employees. Proof of the many 
advantages to Management is the fact that hundreds of employers keep the Plan in force 
year after year. 


Without obligation, let us furnish you names of companies who have this Plan in 
operation. Then you may check up on its advantages yourself. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE @ 


INSURANCE COMPANY i WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 


President 
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BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 
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CALL IN Experteuce BEFORE STARTING ON SYNTHETICS 


These are some of the specialized machines de- ence Saco-Lowell has gained in its development 


veloped and perfected by Saco-Lowell to blend, can be of great value to you in planning your 
prepare and spin synthetic fibers. While manu- future in the field of synthetics. If you will write, 
facture of this equipment must wait until we’re our engineers will be glad to share this experience 


no longer busy with war production, the experi- with you. 


aco- Lawell Shops 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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A STAND OUT 
FOR MORE 
THAN 30 YEARS 













TARCHES 


am he 
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® Today Staley cooperation and service are more important 
than ever. They mean plus value in Staley’s complete line of 
unmodified and modified corn starches. Naturally, strict chemi- 
cal control] is important in the production of Staley’s starches. 
/t is assurance of uniform quality and dependable per- 
formance from car after car. 


Naturally, too, Staley’s capacity to produce and ability 
to deliver are vital factors today. But it is Staley co- 
operation and service that prompt so many mill owners, 
managers and superintendents to say they like to do 
business with Staley’s. 









CORN AND 
SOY BEAN 
PROOUCTS 






STALEY MANUFACTURING CO 
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A-C “Team 
Klexibility 


ate 
ALLIS-CHALMERS aol Y' \ \ \ 
MOTORS we \~W 















TEXROPE 
DRIVES 





¥*% To drive low speed machinery with high speed motors (now 
that low speed motors are sharply restricted), Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope Drives can “gear down” motor speeds over a range of 7 to 1. 
As America’s only builder of both motors and V-belt drives, Allis- 
Chalmers has long studied and advocated their use in proper com- 











GOO LBS. SAVED / 





with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% 


| of a lower-speed, direc t-connected motor example, 600 Ib are saved. And you save 1800 rpm inotor. The 1800 rpm motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! well over $200 — with drive figured in! saves you over 30 kw/24 hr. day. 
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In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor ? When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of 3 Note that efficiency rises from 79% for 
for the 

















60 



















(sives You 


now needed 


bination . . . today offers you the benefit of long pioneering exper- 
ience. Texrope Drives are compact, highly efficient, protect your 





equipment by absorbing shock. 





¥*% To drive a machine at different rates with a single speed motor 





(now that multi-speed motors are sharply restricted), Texrope Ad- 
justable-Speed Drives give you infinite speed range up to 375%. And 
in Allis-Chalmers full line of Texrope Drive equipment you'll find 
the right range for your machines . . . thus avoid paying extra for 
more speed than you need. For engineering cooperation, feel free to 


call on your nearby Allis-Chalmers district office or write to Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. sin 

















Changer gives you infinite changes at 
the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 


6 Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 
It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 


sheave to another. Juggling complete speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . 
obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! 


Infrequently needed speed changes can A With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 


4 be had by changing from one size motor Sheave, you can increase or decrease 


drives, range is 1:1 to 7:1. 


LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 
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NOPCO 2272-C WETS OUT FAST! 


Recent tests, made under actual mill conditions, 2. CONSISTENT ABILITY in keeping Production UNI- 
show that Nopco 2272-C is one of the best per- FORMLY FAST and Product Quality UNIFORMLY 


. . *- . . ” cCoOoD. 
forming wetting agents within its price range. 








3. It’s a really good wetting out penetrant for pad 
COMPARE NoPCcO 2272-C with any wetting and pigment dyeing. 
agent you now use — or have ever used — for: 4. STABLE in caustic solutions of 314 to 4%. WHAT’s 


* _ a i) = > — ’ cree l / - 
1. SPEED in WETTING OUT and RE-WETTING at low con- MORE — It’s inexpensive — 1544c per pound. 


centrations and wide temperature range. Espe- 5. ALL OTHER ADVANTAGES expected of a high grade 
cially good for use in sanforizing. Wetting Agent. 


Make this test at our expense. Send for free sample for actual 
plant test. Compare it with one you are using. We believe you'll 
agree that in NOPCO 2272-C we've developed the best wetting 


agent — dollar for dollar. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston + Cedartown,Ga) HARRISON,N.J. Chicago «+ Richmond, Cal. 
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Smoother performance at all speeds 


ry 

@ Less strain, friction and vibration 
e@ Notably longer cylinder life 
e 


Less wear on cylinder head bores, journals, travelers 


and rings 
All sizes and makes of @ Increased production because of fewer service inter- 
Picker Screens carried rupti 
ptions 
in stock. Card Screens 
made to order. Both ® Lower cost 
Picker and Card 
Reneten sapiens Prompt Rebuilding Service 
uilt. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C 
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WOUND FILLING HAS ARRIVED 





















CONE AND SLUB 
WITH 
ABLOTT AUTOMATIC 
| TRAVELING SPINDLE 
3 WINDER 


900 to 1000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 
Per Operator 








QUILL 
WITH 
ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 
TRAVELING SPINDLE 
QUILLER 


2000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 
Per Operator 





BOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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‘__ Slack Belt Operation 
(with Cling Surface) 


Can Up Delivered Power 0 





y 


The power transmission efficiency of your belts depends on 
two factors: the value of its grip plus the area of grip on the pulleys. 
Cling-Surface increases both! Cling-Surface gives belts a natural 
pliancy with a non-slip grip. This means the belts can be run slack, 


which increases the arc of contact and power as much as 40%. 


Cling-Surface, with slack belt operation, means less tension on belting 
and other transmission equipment — longer service — minimum 
maintenance . . . Cling-Surface meets U. S. Government specifica- 


tions. Order from your mill supply house. 





Cling-Surface Company 


1036 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Applied in a Jiffy CLNG-SURMGE 
Belt Treatment 





VALUABLE HANDBOOK 


on planned power transmission, 
giving comprehensive data on 


drives, maintenance and bit AY 74 toh wef fo] lilegg le) Bate A. 


salvaging. Write for your copy. 
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THINKING AROUND 





NE PROBLEM of post-war sales 
() and production must be faced 
with limited precedent for guid- 
ance. 

Normally purchases of such sta- 
ple textiles as sheets, towels, pillow- 
cases, aprons, underwear and the 
like simply maintain household re- 
quirements at par. 

But the increasing vacuum in 
household supplies and on retail 
shelves is such that the flood of 
post-war buying will represent a 
general re-stocking from the 
ground up. A woman who might 
buy half a dozen sheets in a year as 
replacements will need two dozen 
to replenish her linen closet. 

Obviously this situation, multi- 
plied by millions of homes and by 
dozens of items, implies a surge of 
orders and a demand for produc- 
tion the like of which we have 
never experienced in peaceful days. 


THE CORNER 





This situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that both men and 
machines in textile mills already 
are showing definitely the wear and 
tear of long hours of continuous 
production imposed by the war. 

Returning manpower from the 
services will ease the human load. 
But to design, build and install new 
equipment, from the boiler room 
to the shipping platform, will re- 
quire time. 

How to effect a long range pro- 
gram involving replacements. re- 
vamping, finance, products and 
markets while maintaining forced- 
draft production isa great problem. 

With the mills which we repre- 
sent we have formulated certain 
plans. They may not be the perfect 
answer—if such exist—but they evi- 
dence an awareness of the situation 
and a forward-looking attempt at 
solution. 








MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 
BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e¢ # £=SAN FRANCISCO  ¢ ATLANTA 
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POSTWAR IMPROVEMENT 
AVAILABLE TODAY 








Tus spinning frame, which has been converted 
to a twister, embodies two modern improvements. 
First, it has been equipped with spiral gears. They 
provide a more even mesh for gear teeth, applying 
power more evenly and making for smoother opera- 
tion. Second, it has been equipped with a ball bear- 
ing jack shaft and swing arm, shown in detail at 
the left. Together these changes increase operation 
speed, reduce noise and improve product quality— 
on spinning frame or twister. Their small cost 
is quickly repaid in savings they make possible. 
These are typical of the improvements many mills 
are planning for postwar—but these are also im- 
provements that are available today. Let us give 
you further information — now. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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PEACE PLAN FOR TEXTILES 


There’s one thing certain about the Peace. A big, but highly competitive market for civilian 
textiles will follow in its wake. ... The post-war plans of most mills include the modern- 
ization of present equipment to reduce production costs. Our engineers can help in this 
phase of your problem by designing mechanical power transmission systems best suited 


to your individual needs. . . . Call on us. 


DAUM SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY— 





FOR MECHANICAL ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT Leather Rubber V - Belts Paper and Metal Rockweod - Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _—— Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives § Motors 
When Writing Advertiscrs, Please Mention 
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Write Now For Information On 














These Smith-Drum Machines 












Rotary Hosiery 
Dyeing Machines 
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New Skein Dyeing 





New Package Drying 











MINUTE MOVIE OF A MAN ORDERING NEW 
PRODUCTION MACHINES AFTER THE WAR 
IS OVER 


Many a textile manufacturer who waits until the war is over 
to order new machines is going to be “sadder but wiser.” 
Because it’s going to be tough to get “what you want when 
you want it” ... and there's no doubt about it. 


During the war, textile machines have been worn out at a 
faster rate than ever before in history ... and scarcely a 
single new machine has been built! That adds up to just 
one crystal-clear fact... there's going to be a demand for 
new machines after the war that will far exceed the ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ capacity to produce it in any reason- 
able length of time. 

So don't be left “holding the bag” with worn-out, obsolete 
equipment that you can't replace. Decide right now what 
new machines you are going to need and place your orders! 
That goes for all types of machines . . . not just the types 
we make. 

If you are going to need new dyeing or finishing machines 
our Post-War Purchase Plan” will be of great interest to 
you. A letter or a telephone call will bring you complete 
details, without the slightest obligation. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
‘ —— ee * t - 
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for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 
mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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Investigate the many desirable 
Cocker Features not found on 
other Warp Preparation Equipment 






ilustration Shows 
Cocker Seven Cylinder High-Speed 
Rayon Slasher 
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illustration Shows 
COCKER HIGH-SPEED 
SPINDLE DRIVEN WARPER 
With Magazine Creel and Electrical 
Eyeboard Step-Meotion fer Rayon 


For Complete Information on 


HIGH-SPEED WARPING and SIZING EQUIPMENT 


FOR 
ALL DENIERS FROM FINEST SIZES TO TIRE CORDS 


Rayon, Nylon or Cotton 


| Write or wire us, no obligation 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


. Main Office and Works: GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


WORLD’S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 











i 
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NOTE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
OF BELT TENSION 


O MATTER what speeds are used to drive your machines, 

that speed varies to such a degree between heavy start- 

ing loads and normal running loads, that machine output is 
considerably reduced. 


The American Econ-o-matic Drive (short-center flat-belt or 
V-belt type) cures that headache automatically. In fact it pro- 
vides the only fully automatic belt tension control. Because 
it utilizes the torque reaction of the motor, the load governs the 
tension. Heavy loads increase the belt tension—light loads 
release it. 


As a result, there is no necessity for frequent ‘‘time outs” for 
manual adjustment. Up to 75% of maintenance man-hours are 
eliminated. And, automatic tension control prevents belt slip 
and resultant loss of rpm. Machine output may be increased as 
much as 15%. The smooth, cushioned starting of the Econ-o- 
matic Drive lengthens the life of motor, bearings and belts. 
Write for the Econ-o-matic Handbook which gives complete 
drive data, solves drive maintenance problems and assists in 
the selection of the proper drive to meet your need. 





American Steel-Split Pul- 
leys and Hi-Torque Motor 
Pulleys areatrue-running 
“team” thatgive you high- 
est gripping power... 
longer life ...dependable 
service. Write forcatalogs. 
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Textile Mill Saves $2187.50 on 
Cylinders and Bearings Alone 
in 30 Months 


A starting load of 18 hp. as against a normal 
running load of 6 hp. was the cause of fre- 
quent failures of bearings, twisted spinning 
frame cylinders and damaged head-end 
gears. American Econ-o-matic Drives were 
installed on 70 frames saving $12.50 per 
year per machine while the maintenance 
consisted of only one belt take-up in the 
first four months. 


4258 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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ho v0 KEEP LOOMS YOUNG 


Like the psychological test given to inductees, this 
testing technique is applied to steel parts used in Army 
and Navy equipment, to locate stresses and measure 
their intensity. It’s.quite simple . . . simply brush flexible 
lacquer over the surface of the part to be tested, subject 
the stress-coated part to its normal operating load, then 
watch for a pattern of knife-edge wrinkles. Wherever 
they appear ... there’s the stress. And the density of their 
pattern indicates the stensity and direction of the stress. 
On the basis of these “lines of evidence’, it is possible 
to make standard parts with the special strength 
needed to stand up under non-standard oper- 

ating conditions. 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A» 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. / 
. 4 


This is one of many modern testing techniques regularly 
applied in C&K laboratories. And these same labora- 
tories are one of your chief reliances for loom parts 
that will keep your weave-room overhead down to the 
lowest level... because C&K parts are not simpl\ 
made to a pattern. They are made so they are 
> metallurgically right, in relation to other parts on 

~~ the loom. 


between Today's War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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SANDOZ 


af 


For chic in town or country, Sandoz 
presents another color hit of the season 

. smart saddle beige, created for 
Rosenblum by American Woolen Co. 

Cooperating with many a leader in 
textiles, Sandoz research has devel- 
oped many a dye which now adds lustre 
to admired fashions throughout the 
Americas. 

For the feminine wardrobe, Sandoz 
offers a full range of Acid colors . 
level dyeing, well suited for piece 
dyeing, and extremely fast to light and 
wear. These include such colors as 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


PRESENTS We 


WORKS, I 


Fae ae cell ae Wea re ; 


Xylene Light Yellow 2 GP (Pat.) 

the patented Alizarine Light Blue 4GL 
and Violet 2 RC or Azo Rubinole 3 GP 
(Pat.), all exclusive Sandoz develop- 
ments. 

For men’s wear, a distinguished 
group of Sandoz milling colors is at 
your service... fast to wet processing, 
applicable to wool raw stock, worsted 
tops and yarn dyeing in package ma- 
chines. Among them are the patented 
Brilliant Alizarine Milling Blues BL, 
G and SL, uniquely fast to light and 
fulling. 





NC., 61 VAN DAM 


ee A a 
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BY AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


Also, for men’s wear, investigate 
Sandoz Metomega Chrome Colors in 
a complete metachrome range. Their 
ease of application has saved as much 
as 50° in boiling time. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
maintained in New York. Boston, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles and Toronto; 
stocks are carried in those cities. Other 
Sandoz branches: in Chicago, Paterson, 
and Providence. 

Another “achievement of the 
month” from Sandoz’ color hit parade 
—next month. Watch for it. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Mills experienced in winding loom bobbins on automatic 
machinery will undoubtedly agree that complete success 
—highest production, lowest maintenance, most satis- 
factory quality—cannot be obtained without these 3 
features: 


1 positive drive, through gears 
2 acombination of mechanical and electrical controls 


3a yarn traversing method building parallel-sided 
bobbins 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. On the Universal Auto- 
matic, all spindles are gear-driven from a rotating shaft. 
With slip eliminated, there is no loss in speed between 
shaft and spindle. 


SIMPLICITY OF MAINTENANCE. Use of electrical 
controls for various machine functions simplifies design, 


UNIVERSAL 


Aigh Speed 
Goblin Winding Machine 


oe ee, oe ee 





LOOK FOR 


hdd TaN eraee res 


... Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 


ee eee | ° UTICA -« CHARLOTTE 
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eatures of Successful Automatic Bobbin Winding 
are Combined in the UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC Alone! 


eliminates friction, and reduces opportunity for wear and 
breakdown. 


QUALITY WINDING. The unique Universal Traverse 
Wheel produces bobbins which are round, parallel-sided 
and free from ridges which cause plucks. 


Other Important Universal Features. “‘Layer-lock”’ 
wind, reducing tendency to “shell off’? in the shuttle. 
Centralizing bobbin driver. Automatic release of tension 
at start of winding. Magazine creeling. Single gear adjust- 
ment for changing number of winds. 9'4’" maximum 
traverse, 144’ maximum diameter. 

The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful 
over a period of years winding rayon yarns for the loom. 
Orders for after-the-war delivery are now being accepted 
for winding all fibres. 
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No. 1 on the list of 10 special features of this 
Entwistle Type High Speed Cotton Beam Warper is: 
LS Ball Bearings throughout. 


That means SDUS{P’s on cylinder and drive shafts 
and earrier roll. It means low friction— waste reduc- 
tion at the slasher. 


It means allowance for those slight misalignments that 


iF” BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


may arise from a tilting of the bearing housing, a 


deflection of the shaft, or a weaving of the frame. 


It means steady, smooth performance year in and 


year out —low warping, weaving and slashing costs. 


In the conversion of cotton to fabric for vital war 


needs, Performance is the thing that counts. $627 


SKF INDUSTRIES, iNC. e FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. e PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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< THE SUPERIOR WATER REPELLENT 
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ONYX OlL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES MONTREAL ° TORONTO 
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The PRECISION COMPOUND 


001 NORTH TRYON ST. 


Wi 


n Vowting Advertisers, 


Please Mention 


and CHAIN DRIV ES eee Twist Chain 


Drive 
Gives “FLOATING POWER” to Your Roving Frames 
The PRECISION offers: 


Higher Quality Yarn . .. Smoother Operation . . . Less Ends Down 
Only 3-times-a-year Lubrication . . . Lowest Maintenance Cost 


Low Initial Cost. 
a an ae 4 


There is none better than the Precision tor your Whitin, H & B. 
Saco-Lowell, Woonsocket, Lowell, and Saco Pettee ROVING 
FRAMES. 

x*«wKe 
Thousands of “Precision” Compounds are in use in leading mills 
throughout the South — since 1928. 


Phone, write or wire for list of mills now using the “Precision.” 


Telephone 4—6857 CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
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BETTER WEAVING 


THROUGH MOISTURE CONTROL, 
AND TENSION CONTROL 





Apply REEVES Accurate, 
Variable Speed Drives 
at Three Critical Points 


It is generally agreed among mill 
men that a large percentage of warp 
yarns is damaged in the slasher to a 
degree that materially and adversely 
affects the operation in the weave 
room. 

Now you can do something about 
this. You can reduce the breaks and 
loom stoppage and better the quality 
of the cloth by making these im- 
provements in the slasher process: 
(1) Assure the correct moisture con- 
tent of the warp yarn. (2) Eliminate 
undue stretch and the resultant 
weakening of the yarn. (3) Maintain 


78 


uniform pre-set tension between de- 
livery roll and loom beam through- 
out the building of a beam to retain 
the elasticity in the yarn and make 
a beam of desired density. 

All this is accomplished by apply- 
ing accurate, infinite speed control 
at three points on the slasher 
through REEvEs Variable Speed 


Transmissions. 


Main Slasher Drive 


A REEVEs is installed as the main 
slasher drive. This is a unit with 
sufficient speed range—usually 4 to | 
ratio—to provide the right speed 
setting for all sets from lightest to 
heaviest. The REEVEs also assures 
the very fine speed adjustments that 
must be made from time to time to 
keep the yarn from being wound on 
the loom beam too dry or too wet. 


Showing application of three REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions. 
Right: REEVES 71, hp. or 10 hp., 4 to 1 ratio unit used as main slasher drive. 
Left: 5 hp., 6 to 1 ratio REEVES with hydraulic automatic control, driving 
loom beam. Rear, Left: 2 hp., REEVES 2 to 1 ratio, driving size box rolls. 


STRETCH CONTROL 
IN THE SLASHER... 





te 
y a 
es ~ 4 ha. 
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These latter adjustments are re- 
quired by variations in temperature 
of cylinders and by changes in at- 
mospheric temperature and humid- 
ity. They are made by turning the 
REEVES handwheel. 

To hold moisture regain within 
very close tolerances yard by yard, 
many leading mills are using auto- 
matic moisture controls in connec- 
tion with the REEvEs Transmission. 


Stretch Control 


Most of the yarn stretch in slashers 
takes place at two places—between 
size box and cylinders and between 
delivery roll and loom beam. The 
greatest percentage is between size 
box and cylinders where yarn is wet. 
Some mills have reported as much as 
3% to 34%% stretch in the slasher. 

Stretch is accurately and continu- 
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ously regulated through a small size 
vertical, enclosed REEvEs Transmis- 
sion driving the size box rolls. A 
section is cut out of the side shaft 
and additional bearings provided to 
support the ends of the two sections 
of shaft. The lower shaft of the 
REEVES is the input or constant 
speed shaft and is driven from the 
side shaft by roller chain, usually a 
3 to 1 step-up drive. The top shaft is 
the variable speed shaft and through 
a 3 to 1 reduction chain drive is 
connected to the size box rolls. The 
REEVES belt then runs approxi- 
imately level and by turning the hand 
wheel the r.p.m. of the size box rolls 
is adjusted perfectly to give pre- 
cisely the desired tension and stretch 
of the yarn. 


Loom Beam Drive 


The loom beam is driven by a 
REEVES, usually 4 hp., 6 to 1 ratio, 
with REEVEs piston type hydraulic 
automatic control. The loom beam 
is moved forward about %4” to dis- 
engage the teeth of the gear on the 
slip friction from the large gear on 
the delivery roll shaft. The loom 
beam is then driven by roller chain, 
from the variable shaft of the 
Reeves. The REEvEs, through its 


tie 





hydraulic control, automatically re- 
duces the r.p.m. of the loom beam 
and maintains constant y.p.m. sur- 
face speed as it increases in diameter. 
It holds constant tension on the yarn 
and makes a beam of uniform den- 
sity throughout. The control may be 
set for tension desired on sets to be 
run; then remains the same until 
again reset. Operation is automatic 
and leaves the slasher tender free 





Enclosed REEVES, 5 hp., 6 to 1 ratio, with hydraulic control driving loom beam. This shows con- 
nections from variable speed shaft to countershaft which drives the loom beam. Gear ratio be- 
tween countershaft and beam shaft is 3 to 1 reduction. Constant speed shaft of transmission is 
driven from main slasher shaft and varies when yarn speed is changed. 


REEVES 4%. 
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Side view of slasher 
showing application 
of REEVES Transmis- 
sion to drive squeeze 
rolls in size box. 


to give full attention to running of 
the yarn. 


The hydraulic control lever is con- 
nected to a very simple follower roll 
which bears lightly against the yarn 
on the loom beam. When a full beam 
is removed the REEVEs is changed to 
high speed and follower roll moves 
into position to contact new beam 
when it is started. 

Another advantage of this auto- 
matic control is that it practically 
eliminates slippage of the frictions, 
there being barely enough to hold 
the desired yarn tension and the 
per cent of slip is the same at all 
times. This solves a very annoying 
and expensive maintenance prob- 
lem. The friction plates do not heat 
and wear is reduced to the minimum. 

Yarn stretch in the slasher has 
been reduced to less than 1% when 
equipped with these three drives. 
for complete tension and speed con- 
trol at all points and can be easily 
and quickly adjusted to as little or 
as much as is desired. Write us about 
an application in your plant. Our sea- 
soned engineers are at your service. 


* 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
DEPT. T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


* 


CONTROL 
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It Will Pay You To Find Out, If You Have Anything To Do With The Postwar Produc- 
tion Of Cotton, Worsted, Rayon, Spun Rayon, Silk, Nylon or Combination YARNS. 


ATWOOD engineering and development work has been carried steadily forward 
all the time we’ve been earning three stars on our ‘“‘E”’ pennant. The new Atwood 
Ring Twisters, Up Twisters and other yarn preparation equipment are going to 
give you an entirely new set of production standards. 


Now is the time to check up on what’s going on here at ATWOOD. You'll find it 


highly interesting and profitable to get in touch with us and get the whole story The new ATWOOD coos 
as it applies to your yarns and your production needs. parsing Saye state aan ee 


every yarn producer. A letter 
on your company stationery 
will bring you a copy by re- 


T H E turn mail. 


ATWOOD 


MACHINE COMPANY 





“STONINGTON 
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VISCOSE TEXTILE RESEARCH AIDS INDUSTRY 


Research Opens New Outlets for Rayon Yarns 


\IANY OF THE PRINCIPAL steps in 
converting research products to 
commercial use are taking place in 
the Textile Research Department of 
the American Viscose Corporation, 
located at Marcus Hook, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

The functions of this department 
are numerous. It serves as a practical 
research laboratory for all textile mill 
applications and as a headquarters for 
men working in these applications. 
Moreover, it serves as a consultation 
service for customers who want ad- 
vice on rayon applications. 











ARMY ORDERS 


“VINYON” E.“* BANDAGES 
The Procurement Office of the U.S. Army 


Medical Department has ordered 16,000 
dozen new-type elastic bandages made of 
“Vinyon” E, the elastic “Vinyon” yarn 
manufactured by the American Viscose 
Corporation. 12,000 dozen will be manu- 
factured by Medical Fabrics, Inc., of Pat- 
erson, N. J., and 4,000 dozen by Arbeka 
Webbing Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. 

One of the chief advantages of the “Vin- 
von” E bandages, according to medical 
men who have used them, is that they 
maintain even elastic pressure. Doctors 
have also reported that another advantage 
is the fact that the elastic “Vinyon” band- 
age does not require daily washing to 


renew its elasticity. e¢T.M.—C. & C.C.C. 
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In the lextile Research Depart- 
ment are machines of all types for the 
handling of rayon, from raw stock 
to finished yarn or fabric. This ma- 
chinery occupies an area of over 
100,000 square feet. Almost without 
exception, the machinery ts of full 
commercial size. Thus the many vari- 
ables encountered when using labo- 
ratory size equipment are eliminated. 
The nucleus of the Textile Research 
Department consists of seven divi- 
sions. Each represents a distinct 
branch of the textile field. They are 
the cotton, woolen, worsted, knit- 
ting, warping and slashing, weaving, 
and dyeing and finishing divisions. 

The cotton division applies viscose 
or acetate rayon, or “Vinyon**”, to 
the cotton system of spinning. The 
woolen and worsted divisions apply 
rayon to their spinning systems. A 


millman would find himself com- 
pletely at home in the division repre- 
senting his branch of the industry, 

although the handling of rayonon his 
tvpe machines might be new to him. 

There is an eighth division which 
handles the industrial use of viscose 
and acetate rayon and “Vinyon’. 
Work in the industrial division deals 
with pump packings, insulation 
wrapping, upholstery filling, lamp 
mantles and other uses outside the 
ordinary textile fields. 

In addition to the Textile Research 
Department, the corporation main- 
tains extensive chemical, mechanical! 
and engineering research labera- 
tories. [These laboratories are con- 
stantly at work on basic chemical 
research, improvements to present 
products and development of im- 
proved machinery and procedures. 











A.V. C. 
PROMOTES 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ¥ “ 




















In a current advertisement the American 
Viscose Corporation dramatizes the ab- 
sorbency characteristic of spun rayon. 
Rayon diapers are used as an example of 
its absorbency effectiveness. This is one of 
a series of advertisements appearing | 
“Time” and other influential magazines, 
that stresses the versatility of rayon, the 
man-made fiber. 





ABSORBENCY 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 

Helps you get the night yarn orfiber. 
FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 
TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


wit= 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlette, N.C.:; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; ; Front Royal, Va. 

®Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Here are several American MonoRail installations 
which have proven successful in low cost hand- 
ling. Any plans for postwar production should 
include such handling methods. 


Regardless of the size or type of application, 
American MonoRail Engineers can help. Their 
specialized experience often uncovers hidden 
possibilities for simple systems that bring imme- = 
diate returns. Consultation with these men is 
available without obligation. Write for copy of 
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Bulletin C-1 showing a wide range of installations. MOves raw Stock 
tom kiers 
THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
13106 ATHENS AVENUE e CLEVELAND 7, OHIO a a 
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/* Records of operation on high-speed looms show 
that these masterpieces of picker design are actu- 
ally cutting picker costs by as much as half and 
bringing about notable increases in production. 

Dayton DeLuxe Pickers are smoother, tougher 
and stronger; the flared bottom protects the picker 
when applied; rounded front corners counteract 
roughness. Read these 7 DeLuxe advantages :— 
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Never have there been finer examples 
of the Technical Excellence for which 
Dayton Rubber is known, And right now 
is the time to learn what the Dayton De- 
Luxe Pickers can do for you. Write for 
the full facts or get in touch with your 
nearest Dayton Rubber distributor. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dayton 1, Ohio Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales O fice: Woodside Bldzg., Greenville, §.C. 


Maintain Victory Speeds — Conserve Your Tires 








DAYTON | a ) 
\ UG STRAPS | =i pia } rt 
Extra strong; better . @EG TRADE a THE DAYTON RUBBER AF@ CQ 
cushion; proper resili- © 

ence; freedom from /7F 


adjustment; lower cost; 2 . ) | | 3 } i 
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The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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“Use of Time Studies” 


“Will you please send 
of ‘The Use of Time Studies in 
Mills,” by Osbert Hughes, 
in the March 1944 issue of Corton.” 

W. A. J. PEACOCK 

Burlington Mills Corp., 
G;reensboro, N. C. 

(This article was not 


only through sufficient 
printed copies.) 


7 
Silk from Texas 


Silk may be doomed, and may be the for- 
gotten fiber, but say not so to Walter 
Roberts, formerly operator of Pennsylvania 
Silk Co., Aracoma Textile Co., and Calmex 
Textiles. Walter is in the midst of Texas 
mulberry trees, and he has some plans for 
domestic silk culture that will meet Japa- 
nese competition—low labor costs and every- 
thing. The secret is in a reeling machine 
that will reel as much silk as 100 Japs at 
hand labor, and it has been under test and 
improvements for a number of years. The 
machines are now being moved to Mineral 
Wells, Tex.. which may become famous for 
silk as well as for Crazy Water Crystals, 
“as it seems to be a good spot for mulberry 
trees, on whose leaves the worms feed. The 
company name is Anscowain Mfg. Co. 
(named for the Roberts children, Anne, 
Seott, and Owen) and production this year 
will be 15,000 to 20,000 pounds. Don’t rush, 
as it is all sold, and more, too; but about 
1946 they have plans for 250,000 pounds. 
Top consumption of imported silk by U. S. 
mills was 81,000,000 pounds in 1929, with 
hosiery mills using 22,000,000 pounds and 
other mills 59,000,000 pounds. 


o 
“Winding Machines” 
from New England 


“In your March issue of 1943, I found 
article No. 3 of a series entitled ‘Winding 
Machines—Work Load Calculations’ by J. 


found this of 
possible for me to 


W. Stribling. Since I 
interest, would it be 
have the two previous articles?’ 

RICHARD E. 


great 


POPE 


The Nat'l. Ass'n. of Cotton Mfrs. 
Boston, Mass. 
o 
, 


“Finishing Materials’ 
to Germany 


“My son, Lt. George W. Oughton, who 
attended Philadelphia Textile Institute, is 
now a prisoner of war in Germany and is 
anxious to obtain text books to further his 
education while a prisoner. Could you 
supply and ship the book, ‘Finishing Ma 
terials’, by J. A. Clark, directly . sending 
the invoice for any charges directly to 
me?” 

CHARLES T. OUGHTON 
Windsor Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


® 
Marking Paint Tests 


We are not going to get into competition 
with “How Other Men Manage,” but one 
of our good mill friends passed on an idea 
that might be helpful. He says that he is 
getting his superintendents and master me- 
chanics to test out competing paints in 
prominent places in the mills or shops with 
a stencil sign across each sample painting, 
giving the name of the manufacturer, num- 


us twenty copies 
Textile 
which appeared 


reprinted or held 
in type, and extra copies may be obtained 
demand for offset- 
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The idea 


ber of gallons. date painted, ete. 
is for this marking to be in big 
letters so that all those responsible for 
painting in the plant would see it each day 
—so would the salesmen who those 
points. Preferences would be formed upon 
actual test records, and ambitious overseers 
and superintendents would figure out simi 
lar ways to mark other supplies that were 


enough 


pass 


on test, in order to buy more nearly on 
actual records. We have seen some mills 
with very prominent markings on their 


paint tests, and it seems to be a good idea. 
The only drawback we can see is that you 
still have to depend upon the integrity of 
the manufacturer to duplicate the sample 
uniformly throughout when he gets the 
business, But, after all, isn’t integrity 
about the best guarantee of quality’? 


Sd 
Specialized Supply Business 


“Something New for the Textile Indus- 
try’ is what the folder of Matthews Equip 
953A Broadway, Providence, R. 1., 
open for business, Friend Mat- 
thews, with 18 years experience in his line, 
textile supply 
concentrating on a limited number of iines 
like a 
stock tor 


ment Co., 


now Says. 


is establishing a business, 


more manufacturers agent carrying 


goods in immediate shipment. 


Sounds like a good idea. 








@ Maj. John C. Fonville, associate edi- 


tor of ‘‘Cotton,’’ relaxes after ‘‘sweatin’ 
out’’ the return of a P-38 mission, some- 
where in England, by reading his favorite 
textile magazine. 
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Some mill supply houses down here have 
establishing 
allied 


vet a 


solved this problem in part by 
specialists to handle certain 
Both mill and manufacturer 
out of such a set-up. Matthews 

clude some of our good advertisers : 


lines 
break 
lines in 
Walke! 


heddles, frames and accessories; Meadows 
ball-bearing tension pulleys and bands: 
Noone slasher, roller and clearer cloth 
Sidebotham spinning tape: Scott testing 
equipment, ete. 

> 


Employee Relations Award 
to Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 


Honors come thick and 
tan Rubber Mfg. Division of Ravyhbestos 
Manhattan, Ine., at Passaic, N. J. They 
have won the first prize for business paper 
advertising, as awarded by National Ad 
vertising Agencies Network, for three 
straight years. This same organization has 
award for “Em 
Manhattan 
publicity companys 
dealing War 
Conservation, Sate 


Roland G 


fast for Manhat 


extended its first 
Relations 


company 


also 
plovee Program” to 
for its and 
promotional campaigns, with 
Bonds, Victory 
tv Bulletins, 


KE. Ullman. ot 


Gardens, 
Absenteeism. ete. 


Philadelphia, is its advertis 


ing agent Manhattan has the Army-Navy) 
“EE” with star, the Treasury “T., and won 
the National Victory Garden contest last 
vear. 

. — 


Up In the Air 


The current (or a recent) issue of Atlan 
tic Monthly has a story about private flying 
by W. T. Piper, manufacturer of the famous 
Piper Cubs, and anyone who is getting ready 
wings on the jalopy or take off in 
the office or plant 
and wake up. 


to put 
a helicopter to get to 
every day should read it 
he says that practically 
none of the planes of our enormous air 
fleets can be adapted to civilian 
they are all made for certain fighting pur 
poses, and about all that could be salvaged 
would be the motors and tires. Helicopters 
or no helicopters, private flying will have 
to wait for development of landing facili 
ties nearer to cities. Piper says that am 
bitious towns wanting to get started could 
do worse than setting up landing strips 
adjacent to a highway or convenient to 
street-car or bus transportation, with gaso 
line and parking facilities to follow; then, 
as enough people get about $2600, they can 
buy nice light planes (he didn't say Piper 
Cubs). 


AS we reeall it, 


use, as 
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—— then investigate 


TRITON 770 


It’s readily available ! 





3 awards to Rohm & Haag 
Company and its associated 
firms. The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company, 





TRITON 770 is the latest addition to the time-tested 








family of TRITONS developed by Rohm & Haas research. 
FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE ROHM & HAAS—TODAY. 











TRITON is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


XOHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





Manufacturers of Chemicals ‘or the Textile, ieather and other industries . . Plastics . . Synthetic ‘nsecticides . . . Fungicides . Enzymes 
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Obstacles to Postwar Progress 


Second of Two Parts 


PERHAPS NOTHING that has happened in the 

whole history of the human race has had a more 
profound effect upon it than the application of power 
.to the production of goods. For thousands of years 
that we knew about, and perhaps tens of thousands 
about which we can only speculate, humanity was 
tied down by the limitations of its ability to produce 
things. 

Practically all ancient civilizations were founded 
upon slavery. Only a few poor nations could get 
along without it. Human hands, unaided by machin- 
ery, can produce so little that the labor of millions 
of slaves was necessary to support a civilization like 
that of Rome. The fact that slavery has now prac- 
tically disappeared from the world is due almost en- 
tirely to the development of machinery, which has 


the only possible way that prosperity can be extend- 
ed. Since our present potent labor organizations 
have reached monopolistic proportions, they are get- 
ting into a position where they can do a great deal 
to stifle further industrial progress. Although laber 
organizations have consistently fought such progress 
ever since the introduction of power machinery, they 
have, until recently, never in this country possessed 
the political power to smother industrial progress, 
but they are now striving mightily to consolidate the 
extraordinary political and economic powers which 
have been conferred upon them in the past few years. 
Our labor unions are now presenting to the people of 
the country the same serious and definite menace 
that was presented by the rise in power of great cor- 
porate interests about 75 years ago. It was certainly 

















made slavery unnecessary. 


great benefactors of man- 
kind; yet, ever since their 
introduction, free work- 
men have fought them. The 
shortsighted individual can 
see the machine only as a 
peril to his own job, not as 
a means of opening up 
great new vistas of profit- 
able employment. Only a 
few generations after 
slaves had been replaced by 
free workmen, and these 
tree workmen were toiling 
at their jobs 15 or 16 hours 
a day to earn a meager pit- 
tance, they began banding 
themselves together into 
organizations to fight the 
machine which could turn 
the pittanee into plenty. 
The fight is stil going 
on, and powerful labor or- 
ganizations are continuous- 
ly opposing the extension 
of prosperity by the great- 
er use of machinery— 


Machines have been the 





MUCH IS being written and said about improv- 
ing employee morale in the cotton textile 
industry, and the government agencies direct- 
ly involved with textile shortages are doing a 
great deal in organizing campaigns to impress 
upon employees the importance of their prod- 
ucts to the successful conduct of the war. 

We see and hear very little, if anything, 
about improving employer morale. Perhaps it 
has not been considered necessary, in view of 
the great job employers have already done in 
turning out the required production under most 
serious handicaps. 

This editor thinks the time has come when 
the employer should be given some considera- 
tion. He has been doing an outstanding job— 
without asking for any special favors—and the 
remarkable results already obtained will be re- 
membered to his everlasting credit. 

He still is not asking for special favors, but 
it is our opinion that a more reasonable atti- 
tude on the part of some of the government 
agencies, particularly OPA and the War Labor 
Boards, would go a long way in improving the 
morale of those who, after all, are directly re- 
sponsible for textile production. 

It is hoped that Government will some day 
wake up to the fact that management is also 
important. Employee morale needs building up, 
but much could be done toward improving the 
morale of the employer.—The Editor. 
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not in the public interest that a handful of vast cor- 


porations should gain des- 
potic control of United 
States industry and stifle 
industrial progress; mono- 
polistic control always 
stifles progress as soon as 
it can eliminate competi- 
tion. 

Competition has often 
been called “the life of 
trade,” and it has certainly 
been the lifeblood of prog- 
ress in these United States. 
Almost every important in- 
vention which has light- 
ened our lives has been 
ridiculed and opposed at its 
inception. Nothing but the 
indomitable competitive 
urge to develop and mar- 
ket these things ever made 
them available to the pub- 
lie. 

American business could 
not be conducted on its 
present basis without the 
telephone, yet Bell and his 
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invention were roundly ridiculed, and nothing but in- 
dividual enterprise of the most determined kind was 
able to popularize it. Years ago, when the brakes on 
railroad trains were operated by hand, the weight, 
length, and carrying capacity of trains were definitely 
limited by this inability to control a heavy train travel- 
ing at high speed. There is a story that when Mr. 
Westinghouse invented his air brake he could get no 
railroad people to take any interest in it because, on 
the face of it, the thing was impractical, and when he 
tried to get an interview with the head of the greatest 
railroad system in the country at that time, this great 
man sent word to Mr. Westinghouse that he had no 
time to talk to a fool. There is always opposition to 
progress, and when the opposition is well organized, 
determined, and persistent, tremendous obstructions 
can be put in the way of progress. 


DURING THIS WAR we have developed a great many 
things which are now military secrets but which later 
will make great changes in industry. Whatever these 
changes may be, industry must meet them competitive- 
ly. If existing industry had the power to suppress 
competing products, we could expect little industrial 
progress after the war. However, the country has 
long accepted a policy of preventing monopolies in in- 
dustry and encouraging competition, so that en- 
trenched industries after the war can be expected to 
help develop the new things rather than to try to sup- 
press them. 

On the labor front we have an entirely different 
situation. Labor organizations, which have always 
fought industrial progress, are today more powerful 
and have larger memberships than ever before. Those 
labor organizations which have already announced any 
postwar employment policy have indicated that they 
intend to oppose any effort to put industry on an ef- 
ficient basis. The unions propose to retain the in- 
flated wartime wages and to retain, or extend, the 
featherbedding practices which have been so scandal- 
ous during the war. A certain amount of labor waste 
is inevitable in wartime, but the wasting of labor is a 
settled and established policy of unionism, and wher- 
ever unions get into a well-run and efficient plant, they 
immediately force the employment of a great many 
unnecessary people. We have mentioned the railroad 
operating unions as an excellent example of how this 
featherbedding has worked for many years in an in- 
dustry which does not have to get its revenue on a 
wholly competitive basis, but which can apply to an 
agency of the United States Government for permis- 
sion to increase its revenues to meet its payroll, which 
has been padded with the approval of another agency 
of the Government. 

Another indication of planned labor wastage is seen 
in a comparison of the labor efficiency of American 
shipyards as compared with the English and Scottish 
yards. According to a member of the British cabinet, 
it takes two and one-half times as many man hours per 
ton of shipping in the American yard as it takes in 
the British yard. The British shipbuilders belong to 
unions, but the British simply haven’t got the man- 
power to waste; perhaps the British trades unions 
have not developed featherbedding to the high art it 
has reached in the United States. Since American 





shipyards are mostly new and are equipped with all 
sorts of modern machinery, it would seem reasonable 
that we could build ships with less labor per ton than 
the British could build them by their more antiquat- 
ed methods. That we use two and one-half times the 
labor per ton that the British need is a stunning in- 
dictment of our labor union make-work and waste-work 
policies. 

Make-work and waste-work are studied parts of 
every labor .union’s policy. If two men can be re- 
quired to do one man’s work, that is a definite gain; 
if three men are needed to do what one man could do, 
it is a great improvement; if five or six can be put on 
a one-man job, it is a triumph for the union. That 
this sort of thing is a matter of studied labor union 
policy is clearly proved by the persistence with which 
the unions have tried to get laws passed furthering 
the make-work principle. 

Five or six years ago the railroad brotherhoods put 
on a drive in Congress for a national law restricting 
the length of a freight train to 40 cars, although most 
railroads considered 80 to 100 cars a normal train. 
This law very narrowly missed passage. It is very 
seldom that a state legislature meets that some unions 
are not there advocating laws limiting the amount of 
work a man can do. 

In the South Carolina legislature, the unions have 
repeatedly urged laws limiting the number of looms 
to about 40 per weaver. Building trades unions all 
over the country have managed to get trick ordinances 
passed in practically every city to require unnecessary 
work. Labor policies of this sort, when advocated by 
small and impotent groups, would be a matter of small 
concern, but when they are strongly pushed by potent 
organizations with millions of members and tremen- 
dous political strength, they can be matters of grave 
concern. 

Our whole postwar industrial rehabilitation effort 
has got to be run on the efficient employment of peo- 
ple under a system of free competitive enterprise. If 
the element of competition is removed, featherbedding 
and payroll padding can break down the entire indus- 
trial structure, as it has been broken down before. 
When prices get too high, purchasers quit buying, and 
the only way to start them again is to offer goods at 
prices they are willing to pay. The customer is the 
final judge of whether prices are too high, and there 
is no appeal from his verdict. 

It is often not necessary to reduce wages in order 
to reduce costs. Where payrolls are padded with un- 
necessary employees and efficiency is crippled by fan- 
tastic work regulations, costs can be tremendously re- 
duced and business thereby stimulated by merely cut- 
ting out the inefficiency and waste. Wage reduction 
should be considered only after the waste is cut to the 
bone, but where wages have been definitely inflated 
on account of war or on account of anything else, the 
inflation has sooner or later got to be wrung out of 
them. 

The ideal wage would probably be the highest one 
that an efficient business could pay and still provide 
full-time employment. This is directly opposed to la- 
bor union policy. There was a great building boom 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Round Pegs into Round Holes 


By Julian and Carol Pennington* 


Consulting Psychologists, Baltimore and Atlanta. 


IN THE FOLLOWING article, Julian and Carol Pennington, in- 
dustrial psychologists, outline some of the problems which 
foremen, supervisors and executive management are encountering 
in increasing numbers today. The analysis of the Pennington 
“types” and the “Q-937” method of recognizing and dealing with 
them should be of value to all human engineers—all those whose 
job it is to work with men and keep their human machinery well 
oiled. All cases cited are true ones, though locations and some 
details have been changed to prevent recognition.—The Editor. 


KVERY PLANT superintendent 

and office executive is in a 
sense a human engineer. His job 
is to produce maximum results 
from the tools he has to work with 
and to keep those tools in good 
running order for future as well 
as present use. His success in ac- 
complishing his task is’ based 
largely upon two factors: innate 
ability for working with his tools 
—men; ability to accumulate and 
utilize the results of experience— 
to deal more effectively with this 
Join Smith or that particular su- 
pei'visory problem because he has 
learned from dealing with similar 
ones before. 


Wartime Changes 
Demand Adjustments 


in prewar days, the demands on 
office and plant executives were 
less exacting. They could afford 
to operate to some extent on the 
trial-error-elimination principle. A 
new man, like a new machine, 
could be obtained “on approval”; 
if he failed to make the grade, it 
was easy enough to find someone 
who could. With older employees, 
no one would take the time to 
analyze why a good man’s record 
suddenly went down or why he be- 
gan having trouble with his su- 
periors and his subordinates; it 
was his problem to remedy the situ- 
ation or get out. The primary 
function of plant superintendents 
and office executives was to keep 
production up, costs down; natur- 





*As told to 8. W. Sewell 


ally they were more concerned 
with the facts about a worker’s 
output than with the reasons be- 
hind it. 


Personnel Problems 


But today, with a steadily dwin- 
dling manpower market on all lev- 
els, replacements are not easy. The 
problem is to get the most in pro- 
ductive efficiency from the hu- 
man tools available. A knowledge 
of how to prevent personnel diffi- 
culties from arising and of how to 
handle them when they do arise is 
of first importance. So too is a 
more thorough knowledge of what 


makes the wheels go round in men 
—of what makes them clog-up tor 
different reasons in different in- 
dividuals. 

In our work as consultants in 
human engineering-——as' trouble 
shooters for personne] difficulties 
as well as advisors on upgrading 
and promotions—we are confront- 
ed with manv of the same prob- 
lems. An employer may come to us 
with widely varied questions. He 
may want to know which of eight 
men would stand the best chance 
of success if selected or promoted 
to a key position. He may want 
help for a certain foreman, suc- 
cessful for 12 years but now sud- 
denly depressed and discouraged, 
unable to adjust himself to the ex- 
cessive demands of wartime con- 
ditions. Or he may ask what to 
do about several employees who 
are excellent workers but are 
spreading their dislike of a new 
superintendent throughout’ the 
departments of the plant. 





The client on the left fills out the questionnaire while the one on 
the right waits for a follow-up interview 
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Mr. Pennington, right, makes a personality and aptitude analysis 


But whatever the problem, our 
approach to it is basically the 
same in principle as that of any 
trained executive. It involves the 
selection and utilization of exactly 
those aspects of past experience 
which throw light on the present 
difficulty. The difference is that, 
instead of doing this more or less 
instinctively or haphazardly, we 
follow an established plan, 20 
vears in the making. For this rea- 
son, a brief analysis of our meth- 
od and its application to plant 
problems may be of value. 


Initial Examination 


The first thing we do when a 
man comes to see us is to discover 
his mental and emotional pattern 
—a brief, summarized picture, 
that is, of his abilities or talents, 
the way he thinks, the way he 
feels, the way he reacts. The 
basis for doing this is a question- 
naire in which the answers to sep- 
arate questions mean little but are 
highly significant as they inter- 
lock. A man tells us practically 
nothing about himself, for in- 
stance, when he answers number 
one a certain way, number two a 
certain way, etc. But when he an- 
swers one, five, seven, eighteen, 
for example, exactly as hundreds 
of other people have answered 
them and differs on others exact- 
ly as they have differed, he auto- 
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matically classifies himself as of 
the same general type. 

When we have classified him, we 
go to our files where we have rec- 
ords of hundreds of people with the 
same general abilities and person- 
ality pattern. Now at this point 
we cease to be psychologists and 
become statisticians. 
files, we talk to the man about what 
people of his type have been able to 
accomplish; we tell him of their 
strong and weak points, their tem- 
perament, their emotional tenden- 
cies, what qualities for success they 
have innately, what they need to 
work on. That is, we give him the 
benefit of our experience in deal- 
ing with those individuals among 
the 30,000 in our files who are most 
like him. This information he may 
use in any way he sees fit; in ac- 
cepting or declining a promotion 
which has been offered him; in im- 
proving home relations which may 
be causing in-plant difficulties; in 
making personal adjustments with 
a particular individual or the whole 
group of individuals in his depart- 
ment. 

The basis of our file and of our 
questionnaire is the same store- 
house of experience. Over a peri- 
od of years, people who had al- 
ready demonstrated a certain abil- 
ity would tell us that as boys they 
liked to fix things around the 
house, that they were happiest 


Using our 


when working with their hands. 
that they would rather do things 
themselves than show other peo- 
ple how to do them. Others with a 
different ability told us that as 
boys they liked to trade everything 
they could get their hands on jus! 
for the sake of trading, that the, 
liked to lead the gang, that the, 
didn’t do very well in school but 
that their teachers liked them, 
that they were always making mis 
takes in detail but were making 
money. 

Still others, with a still differ 
ent ability, told us that they had 
not been very strong as boys and 
had preferred books to games, tha’ 
they preferred women with mascu- 
line minds to feminine ones, tha: 
they had made fine marks i: 
school but were not doing so well! 
in their jobs as they wanted to 
Thousands of details like these, 
checked and re-checked, supple- 
mented by facts of these people’s 
actual experiences on their jobs 
and in emotional crises were ana- 
lyzed, catalogued and revised to 
establish the records in our files 
and the questions on the question- 
naire. Originally, the question- 
naire contained 937 questions; to- 
day, by the process of elimination 
and combination, it has been re- 
duced to 31, although some of the 
9387 “reserves” may have to be 
called in at any time when a per- 
son answers one of the basic set 
in such a way as to throw doubt 
on the general personality picture 
he has been building. 


The Pennington “Types” 


The most useful feature of our 
file is the system of numbering 
the general classifications of peo- 
ple which we call “types”. It soo: 
became evident from the things 
our clients told us about them- 
selves that certain groups of traits 
have a tendency to manprfest them- 
selves together. These groups 0! 
traits we designated by numbers 
(we could have used letters or any 
other designation, but numbers 
offered simpler methods for mak- 
ing combinations). One-digit 
numbers, like 4, 2, 8, ete., were 
used to indicate certain basic com- 
binations of traits which usualls 
go together, such as mechanica! 
skill, greater interest in things 
than in people, concern for detail: 
such as business and trading in- 
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stincts, a liking for people, a ten- 
lency to want to run things; or 
such as an interest in books and 
deas, ability to write but not to 
talk easily, emotional sensitivity. 
Che number 4, for instance, was 
ised to indicate not simply me- 
chanical ability but the whole 
yroup of traits which usually— 
though not always—manifest 
themselves with mechanical abili- 
tv. The number 8 stands for nu- 
merous characteristics, both good 
and bad, which usually appear in 
individuals whose interests are lit- 
erary. 

Then, when people combined 
contrasting traits, as they frequent- 
ly do, we simply combined our num- 
bers accordingly. Number 42, for 
instance, would indicate a person 
who predominantly has mechanical 
ability, with its allied traits, and 
also has the subordinate ability of 
leadership, with its allied traits. 
Type 428—an extremely rare per- 
son, almost a hypothetical case— 
would indicate a combination of all 
three allied traits in the order 
named. The reverse number, 824, 
would indicate a person who is pre- 
dominantly literary, with some 
leadership subordinate, and a touch 
of ability and interest in mechan- 
ics. Such a combination obviously 
would be rare, while type 82 (pre- 
dominantly literary, subordinately 
qualified as a business executive) 
or type 24 (predominantly busi- 
ness, with some mechanical abili- 
ty) would not. We now have in- 
formation on 80 basic types, with 
the combinations running to 700, 
but the number is open to almost 
infinite increase. 

Once a person has been typed, 
the use to which this knowledge 
may be put is varied. It may serve 
as a guide to placement or promo- 
tion. It may aid in removing in- 
plant disturbances caused by non- 
plant emotional conflicts. It may 
be used to eliminate personality 
clashes within a department or be- 
tween department heads. 


Placement and Promotion 


Suppose John Doe wants to know 
something about his capacity for 
becoming a foreman. If the tests 
show him to be type 42, his chances 
of suecess will be good as long 
as he develops his subordinate 
qualities of leadership (shown in 
the ‘*2”) to equal his dominant me- 
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chanical ability, shown in the “4” 
working particularly on such qual- 
ities as tact and recognition of the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. Similar- 
ly, if he tested to be type 24, he 
would make a good foreman, but 
he should work on developing his 
subordinate mechanical ability. 
But if he tested to be type 41 
mechanically inclined from the 
‘“4’’, but from the “1” also inclined 
to be suspicious and critical of 
people, unable to work with them 
or get them to work with him—he 
would be unwise to assume execu- 
tive or supervisory responsibili- 
ties, at which all statistical evi- 
dence shows he would fail. He 
could be of far more value to him- 
self and to the company as a loom 
fixer or a section man. 


Case of Jane Doe 


Or we might take the case of 
Jane Doe, who scored high on the 
employment tests but is not doing 
at all well in her first mill job. 
She may turn out to be type 85. 
This means from the “8” that she 
is predominantly scholastic, with 
but little mechanical ability, little 
physical endurance, and low self- 
confidence. She is idealistic and 
has much pride. She has a keen 
sense of holding up her end of the 
burden, so that if she has a sweet- 
heart or brother in the service, the 
idea appeals to her strongly of go- 
ing into the plant and helping to 
make cloth for his uniforms or 





tire cord for his plane. She has a 
quick, keen mind, enabling her to 
handle the preliminary tests, ever 
the mechanical ones, with ease 
and she does not look frail. Thus 
she is picked at once. 

sut after she gets in, it is an 
other story. She finds that in or- 
der to keep up with the others she 
has to push herself beyond he 
physical capacity; yet her abnaor- 
mal pride forces her to do so. Add- 
ed to this situation, her “5” quali- 
ties make her desire variety and 
fun, to hate routine, to like pretty 
clothes and entertaining people. 
all of which she misses in her new 
job and which she tries to find by 
going out and staying up late ev- 
ery night. The whole thing adds 
up to a nervous, over-strained 
worker who cannot “take it” in 
the plant, who usually gets hurt 
or cracks up, causing a casualty 
for the company and an unjusti- 
fied black mark against the fore- 
man’s record. She is the type who 
should be encouraged to resign, 
while others whose production rec- 
ords may be lower and whose de- 
sire to quit may be stronger, can 
be adjusted to become happy, high- 
ly productive workers. 

Suppose a case comes to us of a 
newly appointed superintendent 
who is not making the grade. The 
first thing we want to know is 
whether he has ever done a similar 
job before. If he has and has made 
a success of it, the question is 


A client and Mrs. Pennington (right) discuss the client’s problems 
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A client, left, is given a coordination test by Mr. Pennington 


why can’t he do it again. What are 
the differences between the situa- 
tions which are causing trouble? 
Are they differences of personal 
adjustment or of job knowledge? 
If personal, is the whole group 
involved or just a clash with one 
or two individuals? If lack of job 
knowledge is at fault, is his whole 
background and experience inade- 
quate, or does he just lack confi- 
dence in dealing with one or two 
processes or departments which 
are different from those he has 
handled before? In other words, if 
the man is innately capable of fill- 
ing the job, our task is to remove 
the contributing difficulties which 
are hampering him. 

On the other hand, we may find 
that the man has never had similar 
experience, and his questionnaire 
may indicate lack of ability for the 
job. Our tests may indicate that 
he is not the type for a superin- 
tendent and never will be. Then 
our task is to find where, in that 
particular mill, he can function 
best, preferably on a more impor- 
tant and better paid job than the 
one held prior to promotion. All 
of these findings, of course, we 
make known only to the individual, 
not to the man’s superiors. We ad- 
vise him of our findings on a “take 
it or leave it basis’, making no 
claim to their infallibility; he 
makes his own decision. 
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Outside Causes of 
In-Plant Difficulties 


Sometimes, of course, a person 
has been placed on just the job 
for which he is fitted, but other 
reasons are operating against his 
the tests that he 
takes, his strong and weak points 
are laid out on the table. He may 
be weak in tact, for instance, or in 
patience. He may have all the pa- 
tience in the world with things, 
but none whatever with people. 
When we find the weak points, we 
sometimes have to go behind the 
scenes of his personality and lo- 
cate the causes—wihy he is tactless, 
why he is. impatient. If we 
simply say to certain individuals, 
“you are lacking in patience’, we 
don’t accomplish anything. Our 
task is to find the reason and to 
do something about it. Discovering 
what a person can do best, and 
what he can’t do, is routine. Re- 
making a man is the challenge. 

A first essential is getting the 
employee’s confidence. We must 
make a man understand that our 
work with him is entirely confi- 
dential—that our report goes only 
to him. We will never take an as- 
signment without this clear under- 
standing with the company execu- 
tives. We work with a man and 
try to get the results the plant 
wants, but if we were to make any 


success. In 





report on our findings, we could 
do nothing. We can go ahead only, 
if the individual has complete con- 
fidence in us and wants to be 
helped. It is our job te make him 
confident and to make him want 
help if he needs it. Usually that 
comes when we tell him what w: 
have learned from typing him. 


Trouble at Home 


Frequently we find that tl) 
cause of a plant difficulty may b. 
traced to the home. In North 
Carolina, we had a foreman whos. 
production record suddenly bega 
to go down. There were no undu: 
changes in his departmental for 
or his machinery lay-out to a 
count for it. “Typing” indicated 
clearly that he was the right ma 
for the job—that he was in t! 
ideal nich vocationally. 

Further investigation 
that his sister-in-law had recent 
come to live in the home and wa: 
trying to persuade him to take her 
money and go into the hardwar 
business. She and his wife had 
planned an entirely new career for 
him, which was all very fine ex- 
cept for the fact that he didn’t 
want it, wasn’t suited for it, and 
had formerly been doing splendid 
work where he was. The more th: 
man worried about his home situa- 
tion, the more he got into difficu!- 
ties at the plant with his super'- 
ors and with those who worked 
under him. When asked to ex- 
plain any particular instances of 
being impatient or losing his tem- 
per, he could always find some ex- 
ternal cause but had no idea oe! 
the real one. Part of the difficu!- 
ty was removed when we explained 
this to him, but our main Job was 
to go into the home and talk with 
his wife. When she understood 
the situation, she was able to han- 
dle the sister-in-law. 

Another instance of non-plant 
causes for in-plant disturbances 
occurred in Alabama. A foreman 
reported that one girl in his de- 
partment was stirring up trouble, 
spreading false stories about his 
mistreatment of her and causing 
the other workers—who had al: 
ways liked him and worked we! 
for him before—to believe them 
She was a lovely girl who hac 


revealed 


(Continued on page 120) 
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The Weaving of Nylon Fabries 


By R. B. Pressley 


SUPPLEMENTING the series of articles which have appeared 

each month, beginning with the May issue, on ‘“The Process- 
ing of Nylon Yarns,” is this article on weaving filament nylon 
fabrics. Mr. Pressley is head loomfixer at Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., and is qualified by experience to discuss the subject. 
He will be remembered by readers of “Cotton” for the extremely 
valuable series of articles on “Automatic Box Loom Fixing” 
which appeared in these pages last year and which were later 
reproduced in booklet form.—The Editor. 


Article 4—Weaving 


WE ARE FACING a change in 

postwar weaving, because 
nylon will be used to replace rayon 
in some woven goods, just as ray- 
on has been used instead of real 
silk. Rayon very often has been 
a weak substitute for silk, where- 
as ali indications show that nylon 
is praetically a synthetic silk, in 
both weaving properties and ap- 
pearance. If nylon continues to 
improve in methods of manufac- 
ture, as has rayon, it will soon be 
a material far superior to silk. 


No New Equipment Needed 


In changing from one type of 
goods to another, a mill is natur- 
ally going to ask these questions: 
What new materials or equipment 
will be needed? What new per- 
sonnel training will have to be 
undertaken? In weaving nylon, 
the answer is that no new equip- 
ment or new training program will 
be needed. 

Years ago, when we first proc- 
essed rayon, we looked upon it 
with fear, which at first slowed 
our progress. We soon learned, 
however, that by taking each proc- 
ess, step-by-step, and breaking 
down the motions of our machines, 
we could use our knowledge of 
cotton manufacturing to guide us 
in the preparation and weaving 
of rayon materials. 

The early weavers of nylon went 
through that same experinece of 
“fear of a new thing.” After weeks 
of experimenting, it was found 
that the weaving of nylon was al- 


most identical with that otf the 
best types of rayon. It is safe to 
say that any loom, in condition to 
weave a good piece of rayon satin, 
can successfully weave nylon 
cloth. 

The differences between nylon 
and rayon are interesting. There 
is one basic difference to be kept 
in mind in weaving the two ma- 
terials: nylon, under tension, will 
stretch; rayon, under the same 
tension, will break. Thus far, we 
have woven very little, if any, 
nylon fabrics for civilian use, but 
when we do, the elongation prop- 
erty of nylon will probably make 
defective cloth by showing “shin- 
ers’’, as we have known them in 
finished rayon goods. The elonga- 
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tion property of nylon will prob- 
ably be abused by allowing the 
warp and filling tension to become 
too great in an effort to eliminate 
slack picks in the cloth, and, as a 
result, the appearance of the fin- 
ished goods will be marred. This 
prospective abuse of nylon may be 
likened to that of the twist in cot- 
ton goods. Many manufacturers 
have a custom of using an exces- 
sively high twist in warp and fill- 
ing yarns in order to reduce the 
breakage of the yarn in the looms, 
with the result that the finisher 
suffers the loss of the contraction. 


No Unusual Settings 
in Weaving Nylon 


After much experimenting, we 
have found that no unusual set- 
tings or extra riggings are neces- 
Sary in changing from rayon to 
nylon weaving. Close settings of 
the kind used on the best grades 
of rayons, with the loom in good 
condition, are practically all that 
is needed in making nylon cloth. 
All adjustments of parts should be 
accurately made, and of course, 
“haphazard” or “hit-or-miss” 
methods are not allowed on a ma- 
terial so expensive as nylon. 

Following is the complete prep- 





An installation of Crompton & Knowles type S5 looms, one of the 
types used in weaving nylon, in a leading Carolina mill 
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aration and set-up of a Crompton 
and Knowles loom of the S-type 
for weaving nylon. (Other looms 
are prepared for weaving in prac- 
tically the same manner.) 

Beginning with an empty loom, 
it should be spotlessly cleaned 
with a cleaning solvent; all oil 
holes and alemite fittings should 
be cleaned and every hole oiled 
and fitting greased. If the let-off 
shaft appears to turn too easily, 
the let-off should be thoroughly 
greased with an alemite gun, be- 
ing careful to use the proper 
heavy grease. The grease in the 
let-off has a hydraulic snubbing 
action; if it leaks out, or if the 
grease is worn out, the gears will 
slip and cause an erratic release 
of the warp, resulting in uneven 
cloth. Thus, the shaft should not 
turn freely. All nuts and set- 
screws must be tightened. 

The dobby head should be over- 
hauled. The levers should all be 
in line when the jack backs are 
against the dobby girts. Then the 
hooks are placed on each knife 
separately to see if hooks or jack 
backs are worn. When head is 
correctly aligned, all harnesses are 
in line when hooks are on the 
knives—also when jack backs are 
against dobby girt. 

The crankshaft, 
and cam-shaft bearings are 
checked for wear; Pitman arms 
and reed cradle pins are tested 
for lost motion; whip-roller is 
checked for worn journals on bear- 
ings, for binding, and for being 
warped. 

The 


rocker-shaft, 


press and drag _ rollers 


should turn freely in bearings, but 
should not have any lost motion. 
It is very important that the drag 
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when 


spin easily 
hand, as a tight drag 
will cause wavv cloth and 
useless set marks. 
The take-up roller 


roller should 
turned by 
roller 


is checked 
for lost motion; the gears that 
drive the take-up are placed in 
perfect alignment, using new 
ratchet and pinion shafts if neces- 


sary. The pinion shaft must not 
bind, but should turn freely in 
the bearings. The pinion shaft 


set so that when the 
pick gear moves one _ tooth, the 
take-up roller will move. This 
helps to eliminate set marks by 
pulling the cloth around the take- 
up roller immediately upon the 
loom starting, after having been 
stopped. 

Harness sheaves and shafts are 
replaced, if worn; they are lined 
so that the top harness screws will 
be in line with the center of the 
harness spring spiders. This will 
cause the harness to move in a 
continuous vertical line without 
wobbling from side to side. 


should be 


Covering the Lay and Bottoms 
of the Shuttle Boxes 


The lay is covered with plush, 
as this is the most suitable ma- 
terial for use in weaving nylon. 
It does not crystallize and become 
hard with wear, as does corduroy; 
it makes a soft cushion to imbed 
the bottom shed of the warp while 
the shuttle is crossing the lay. 

The box bottoms should be cov- 
ered with corduroy to protect the 
filling and to keep the shuttles 
free from rough places. Shuttles 
should be polished and lined with 
a soft fur; long, bushy fur should 
be avoided. Vibrator rods, fingers 
and pins are inspected for being 
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worn, and all lost motion is taken 
out. With lay on front center, fin- 
gers are set to clear the reed 
cradle by 3/16- to 14-inch. 

The size (light, medium or hea- 
vy) of the reed cradle springs de- 
pends on the count of the filling 
and the number of teeth in the 
pick gear, as the beat-back of th 
lay is determined by these two fac 
tors. The heavier the beat-back o: 
the lay, the heavier the reed cradle 
springs should be. Light 
cradle springs are usually used o: 
nylon, but medium or heavy would 
be used on a heavy weave. 


reed 


Temples Not Needed 


It is not necessary to use tem 
ples on nylon, as it is strony 
enough to hold itself out in the 
reed as the lay strikes the fell o: 
the cloth. The rod that is usuall, 
used on rayon, when temples are 
not used, has a thread cutter that 
will not cut nylon filling ends sat- 
isfactorily when the filling 
changes. 

To have a workable nylon thread 
cutter and to have something to 
form a line for the shed, we have 
had to improvise a rod attach 
ment. We removed the caps from 
a set of temples and put the tem- 
ples on the loom just as if they 
were going to be used. The tem- 
ple cap on the magazine end of 
the loom is detached from the 
thread cutter section, and this sec- 
tion is bolted to the temple. A one- 
half inch steel rod is cut to fit 
between the two temples and is put 
in the grooves where the front 
temple roller should go. The rod 
forms a line for the shed, and the 
thread cutter cuts the filling easi- 


ly. 
Starting the Warp 


After having gone over the 
empty loom thoroughly and hav- 
ing put it in good condition, the 
loom is ready for the warp to be 
tied on. 

Now comes the most importan' 
point in nylon weaving: startiny 
the new warp properly. A mistake 
in overlooking a vital setting 0! 
the loom here may cause the firs' 
roll of cloth to be put into seconds 
and may even cause the loom to 
run badly throughout the life o! 
the style of cloth going into th: 
loom. 

First, we must set the beam 























locks so that the warp cannot slip 
out of the let-off. The pick gear 
is checked to be sure it has the 
proper number of teeth. It is di- 
vided so that the pawls center the 
gear teeth when the crankshaft is 
on back center and take up one 
tooth for each forward movement 
of the lay. 

The reed is lined on both ends 
at both top and bottom, and the 
boxes are lined level with the race 
plate. The reed cradle is checked 
to be sure that it is clearing the 
lay on the bottom, so that the 
cradle will not bind and make 
wavy cloth or set marks. 

The leader wires and harness 
cords are checked for wear, and 
the harness is set. The harness is 
set possibly a little higher than 
for rayon; certainly it should not 
be low enough to permit the bot- 
tom shed to drag on the race plate. 
Harness spring spiders are moved 
forward or backward (with the 
loom running) so that they will be 
in line with the harness. This will 
prevent the harness from swaying 
forward or backward. 

Dividing the Dobby Head 


The head is checked to see if it 
is divided; the shed line is marked 
with a pencil on the reed with the 
loom on back center; the loom is 
then turned over, and the other 
shed should be open to the same 
mark. Another way to check this 
is to measure the distance of the 
lay from the beat of the cloth, 
with the harness level; then turn 
the loom over and see if the dis- 
tance is the same with the shuttle 
in the other end of the loom. In 
either case, if the sheds are not 
the same, the dobby knives must 
be adjusted—or occasionally the 
dobby drive rod has to be bent so 
the head is divided exactly. 

The results of an improperly 
divided head are: knocked-out 
ends, by one shed being too low 
and the shuttle striking the ends 
of the warp; wavy cloth, by one 
shed being wider than the other 
and causing the ends of that shed 
to lie slack in the woven cloth; set 
marks, by causing one shed to 
stretch excessively while the loom 
is stopped and then gradually 
weaving the slack ends in the cloth 
when the loom starts running; 
slack picks, by one shed closing 
too soon as the lay crosses front 
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center and letting the slack fill- 
ing from a slightly rebounding 
Shuttle cause the filling kinks to 
be woven into the cloth. 

The harness should be set to 
cross with the lay from just past 
front center to about 14-inch past 
front center, depending on the apt- 
itude of the loom to make slack 
picks. 

Harness ribs should be divided 
exactly, so that the warp yarn 
comes straight through the har- 
ness and harness eyes do not 
curve ends around rib hooks. The 
rib hooks are tightened so that 
the harness eyes will not be slack 
enough to slide sideways and 
break. The let-off stroke is ad. 
justed with the loom running so 
that the hand-wheel on _ let-off 
shaft turns consistently. 

The pickers are checked to see 
if they are badly worn, and it is 
important that they be _ exactly 
parallel at both the front and back 
of their motion. The lug straps are 
raised as high as possible, without 
the loom slamming, to help pre- 
vent slack picks. The check 
straps, binders, and all leather 
touched by the shuttle are in- 
spected for being unduly worn, 
and they must be clean to prevent 
soiling the filling. 

The picker stick stroke, the tim- 
ing of the start of the pick, and 
the box motion timing should now 
be set. The feeler tips are pol- 
ished, and the feeler is set lightly 
on an empty quill. 

The shuttles are checked for 
loose fur, glue balls, and alignment 
of bobbin. The eye tension is set 


as low as possible without making 
slack picks. The brakes are 
checked and must be set so that 
the loom stops before the lay hits 
the fell of the cloth when the 
filling is cut. This prevents thick 
places and cracks in the cloth. 


Stop Motion Cam Setting 


The stop-motion cam is set to 
stop the loom in position for the 
weaver to draw-in a broken end 
without having to move the lay 
The clutch should be adjusted 
(new shoes and studs put in if 
necessary) so that the hand lever 
pulls on easily and so that the 
clutch will start the loom, with 
the lay in the same position as 
when stopped by the warp stop 
motion, without making a crack in 
the cloth. 

A weaver should not have to use 
the hand-wheel to adjust the po- 
sition of the lay in drawing-in an 
end or in starting the loom; if he 
uses the hand-wheel, he cannot 
possibly keep his hands clean 
enough for weaving such expen- 
sive material. 

As far as is possible, all reeds 
should vibrate the same amount 
on the same style of cloth, to en- 
able the weaver to make _ good 
start-ups when he has to pull out 
several picks of filling. The warp 
tension should be light, but not 
light enough to let the ends sag. 

On all bobbin changing looms, 
we pay particular attention to the 
transferring conditions and to the 
shuttles. This subject was ex- 
pertly discussed in the January 
issue of COTTON by the Georgia 





Another view of Crompton & Knowles type S5 looms 




































































Group “Meeting-by-Mail” on slash- 
ing and weaving. 


Draper Loom Settings 


The Bartlett let-off on Draper 
looms should be closely adjusted. 
The cork friction bands on the let- 
off shaft must be in good condi- 
tion. The vibrating whip-roll cam 
must be properly set. The cloth 
rod at the breast beam is set so 
that it will be most effective in 
forming the line of the bottom 
shed—also in putting a good face 
on the cloth. All Draper settings 
should adhere to settings for a 
good rayon satin. 

Filling and warp waste contain- 
ers, clearly marked, are placed in 
convenient places, as nylon waste 
should be kept separate from other 
waste. Waste should be closely 
watched and kept to a minimum. 

If it is possible, a special loom- 
fixer, having no other duties, 
should be assigned to starting ny- 
lon warps. It is hard to get good 
results on a new warp from a 
loomfixer who has to divide his 
time between taking down flags 
and doing the various other jobs 
he is called upon to do. 


All Checking Should Be Done 
Before Warp is Started 


After a new warp is started, it 
is thoroughly checked and then 
allowed to run. 


After having been 





turned over to a weaver, the loom 
should not be stopped any more 
for checking or further adjusting 
unless the weaver flags the loom. 
Much too often we stop a loom, 
which apparently is making good 
cloth and certainly is running sat- 
isfactorily, to make adjustments 
and try to prevent break-downs 
from occurring. 

One good loomfixer—who can 
go to a flagged loom, find the 
trouble and eliminate it quickly— 
is worth ten men checking looms 
for some trouble that probably 
would never happen. Such check- 
ing must be eliminated before good 
nylon fabrics can be made, as 
stopping the loom needlessly 
causes unnecessary set-marks and 
very often gets the loom out of 
adjustment. 

The principal defects which we 
found to cause seconds on 
nvion cloth are: slack picks, wavy 
cloth, and set-marks. In all of our 
setting-up processes of a new warp, 
eliminating those de- 


have 


we aim at 
fects. 

Nylon can be woven alongside 
of rayon looms with good results, 
as atmospheric conditions suitable 
for rayon are suitable for nylon 
weaving. 

To make good nylon cloth, start 
the new warp right, then keep the 
running. Those two points 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 


loom 


Views of a fur-lined Draper shuttle for nylon weaving and a Draper bobbin of nylon filling 
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It is too bad that some fixers 
just cannot, or will not, let a good- 
running loom alone. In times such 
as these, when good loom fixers 
are not easy to find, and harder 
still to train, there certainly is no 
point to looking for trouble when 
none is there. 

viens — 3 —_ 


Army’s Warehoused Duck 
at Low Point 


Vast requirements of the Army 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Maritim: 
Commission for cotton duck durinz 


the past six months have reduced 

amount in the various Quartermaste 
Depots to the lowest level since Pea 
Harbor, Quartermaster Corps procure 


ment officers in charge of the Due 
and Webbing Poo! report. 
Much of the duck which has be 


withdrawn from storage in the pas’ 


vear has been for fabrication into | 
needed by all the ser, 


merous items 


tarpaulins, tents, ftruc} 


and 


such as 
bunk 
ers, and was utilized to meet acceler: 
ed task 
prompt action is essential. 


Ices, 


covers, bottoms, hateh coy 


force requirements on. whic 


At the present time, it was pointe 


out, it is necessary to hold a sma 
amount of duck at the grey mills s 


as to he able to direct it to the fi: 
ishing plants and then to the fabrica 
tors to meet overseas requirements for 
specific items and avoid cross-hauling 
hand at the 
vrey mills represent less than a week s 
overall militar) 
this fabric. 


However. the stocks on 


requirements of the 
program for 

























Mr. McLaurine 


THIS HEADLINE must not be in- 

terpreted by any one as sug- 
gesting the idea that the war is 
nearly over and that the strain 
and stress of wartime demands 
can now be lessened. We think 
there are at least two more years 
of hard fighting and terrific loss- 
es to be faced. We mean that, 
since we can now see that our 
armies will be victorious—if we 
keep our production up and buy 
war bonds regularly—we should 
begin to make our postwar plans 
for our labor and industrial poli- 
cies without delay. 

All of us know that we are liv- 
ing in unusual times—unusual 
employment, unusual production, 
unusual wages, unusual labor and 
industrial relations. When peace 
comes, these inflated and abnor- 
mal situations will tend to return 
to some kind of dependable basis 
on which we can step out again 
into a free world with many re- 
strictions removed. 

The manufacturer, or the man- 
ager of an industrial plant, will 
have his headaches—termination 
of contracts, reconversion, rene- 
gotiations, refinancing, taxes, etc. 
—in trying to create a climate or 
condition in which he and his la- 
bor force can operate economically 
and constructively in building our 
new system of free enterprise on 
an appealingly cooperative basis 
in the days that follow the war. 

Both labor and management are 
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involved in these postwar relation- 


Ships. There are too many con- 
trols, too many directives, too 
much outside interference, too 


much parasitism on the part of the 
Government and some. labor lead« 
ers. Free initiative and individu- 
al independence, which develop 
strong character and encourage 
risk in new fields, must be encour- 
aged. Labor and capital are now 
hedged in too closely for the new 
world to develop and expand to 
full capacities, either socially or 
economically. 

The fact that both sides have 
been in error on many policies is 
no proof that these errors will con- 
tinue to be made. The fact that 
both have been dominated by gov- 
ernment directives and controls 
has not prevented errors from de- 
veloping. 

In the new freedom of enter- 
prise and individual initiative that 
we are all hoping for, there will 
be more errors, but in a free so- 
ciety they can be cured much more 
rapidly. Government control and 
directives in labor relations tend 
to produce stagnation of ideals, 
lack of individual responsibility. 
Many people in recent days have 
been discussing their rights and 
have bitterly contested for the re- 
tention of those rights. In these 
days we have found out, or should 
have found out, that rights carry 
with them responsibilities; unless 
those responsibilities are dis- 
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By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


charged, the rights will be abridged 
or withdrawn. 

The right of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively is not 
an abstract statement carrying 
with it no responsibilities. It car- 
ries with it, or should carry with 
it, the sacredness of a solemn and 
binding contract. 

The right of labor not to organ- 
ize and not to bargain collectively 
is also a sacred right which should 
be enjoyed by every person who la- 
bors, regardless of abnormal or gov- 
ernment-controlled conditions. The 
right to work is the sacred and in- 
alienable right of every individual 
when he is endeavoring, along with 
this inalienable right, to conscien- 
tiously discharge his sacred respon- 
sibility. 

The more mankind becomes in- 
volved in artificial rules and regu- 
lations, the more difficult it 
comes to make the necessary indus- 
trial or personal adjustments neces- 
sary in this rapidly changing world. 
These artificial controls try to cov- 
er the details of life which are in 
constant need of adjustment, but by 
reason of the binding artificial con- 
trols, they cannot be made; hence 
they become causes for conflict. 

Management in this new world 
must become more social-minded, 
and it must be evident in its labor 
relations. Management has a duty 
to its employees to see that they are 


be- 


(Continued on page 164) 







































Analyzing textile waste water for treatment and for recovery of valuable materials 


Water in the Textile Industry 





Artiele 2—Textile Wastes 


By Lewis B. Miller 


Chemical Engineer, Consulting Division 
W. H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia 


THE FIRST ARTICLE in this series, in the July issue, dealt with 

process water, such as for dyeing, bleaching, power, etc. To 
be covered in this, the second article, are the wastes from textile 
plants, particularly from the standpoint of the recovery of ma- 
terials which may be re-used or of the valuable by-products which 
may be recovered; the effects of industrial wastes upon surface 
waters; the treatment of those wastes in order to fit them for 
discharge to surface waters, where such treatment is required; 
and the factors which determine when treatment is necessary to 
prevent pollution for downstream use.—The Editor . . . . 


THE DISCHARGE of industrial 
wastes to streams and other 
surface waters, in sufficient quan- 
tities and of such types as to af- 
fect the quality of the water se- 
riously, may have several impor- 
tant effects: it may destroy aquat- 
ic or other wild life; render the 
stream unfit for use as a potable 
water supply for urban communi- 
ties—or for bathing and other rec- 
reational purposes, thus reducing 
property values along its margin; 
render it unfit for drinking by 
domestic stock or by wild life; 
or render the water unsuitable for 
use as process water for other tex- 
tile plants or industries. 
Stream pollution from industrial 
wastes is ordinarily not a serious 
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menace to public health, as is the 
discharge of untreated domestic 
sewage, because of the compara- 
tive lack of pathogenic organisms 
in industrial wastes. Exceptions 
may include toxic wastes or organ- 
ic wastes which directly or indi- 
rectly give rise to products having 
adverse physiological reactions 
upon the human system. They may 
be undesirable where septic con- 
ditions occur in streams, due to 
their presence giving rise to fuel 
odors and other nuisances, where 
aquatic life is destroyed or driven 
away, where the wastes cause un- 
pleasant tastes or odors in potable 
water supplies. 

To the adverse effects of indus- 
trial wastes upon surface waters 


used for industria] purposes, the 
textile industry is especially sus- 
ceptible, since for many textile 
operations, process water of high 
quality is a necessity. 


Specific Effects of Wastes 
Upon Surface Waters 


The necessity of an oxygen sup- 
ply for animal life is too well 
known to require discussion. This 
is equally true for terrestrial life 
which extracts oxygen from the 
air and for aquatic life which de- 
rives its oxygen supply from oxy- 
gen dissolved in the water. At 
summer temperatures, water sat- 
urated with oxygen contains only 
about 10 parts per million of dis- 
solved oxygen, and aquatic anima! 
life is dependent upon this smal! 
concentration of oxygen in water 
for its existence. 

Many types of industrial waste 
(as well as sewage) deplete the 
oxygen supply of the surface wa- 
ters into which they are dis- 
charged. Some do so by direct re- 
action between the chemicals pres- 
ent and the oxygen in the water— 
these possess a direct “chemica! 
oxygen demand.” Others of an or- 
ganic nature behave in a manner 
similar to domestic sewage, which 
depletes the oxygen content 
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through slower biological process- 
es and exhibits a characteristic 
which has been designated as “‘bio- 
logical oxygen demand,” or B.O.D. 
In either case, the results are 
similar; if the oxygen content of 
the water is sufficiently reduced, 
the aquatic animal life dies—or 
migrates, if it can. 

Some textile wastes possess a 
high B.O.D. value and thus ad- 
versely affect the oxygen content 
of streams into which they dis- 
charge. The wastes from wool 
scouring, cotton kiering, silk de- 
gumming, flax retting—all are of 
this character. Sulfurous acid 
used in wool bleaching and the 
sulfite or hydrosulfite used in cot- 
ton souring treatment are exam- 
ples of wastes possessing a chemi- 
cal oxygen demand. It may be 
added that wastes which exhibit a 
chemical oxygen demand or a bio- 
chemical oxygen demand are ordi- 
narily classified together and de- 
scribed under the latter designa- 
tion. 

Dyeing and printing operations 
produce colored wastes which may 
or may not be particularly objec- 
tionable, depending upon local 
conditions. A few of these opera- 
tions involve the use of rather 
highly toxic materials, such as the 
chromates used in the develop- 
ment of certain colors in the dye 
jigs. 

Chlorine and peroxide bleaches 
may prove objectionable if dis- 
charged in concentrated “shots” 
to streams having insufficient vol- 
ume to provide a satisfactory dilu- 
tion, either because of the pres- 
ence of residual chlorine or perox- 
ide, or because of high biochemi- 
cal oxygen demand. 

The use of considerable quanti- 
ties of alkalies or acids in textile 
processing may prove objection- 
able, depending upon local condi- 
tions. 

A few specific examples of the 
effects of industrial wastes upon 
water used for textile processing, 
taken from the writer’s experience, 
will serve to indicate the impor- 
tance of the subject. In the first 
case, a textile bleachery obtained 
water for its processing from a 
stream upon which a metal indus- 
try subsequently located. Pickling 
liquors containing iron sulfate and 
acid, discharged to the stream 
above the bleachery, interfered 





with alkaline bleaching operations, 
due to the staining of the textile 
fibers by the iron in the water. 

In a second case, the discharge 
of alkaline mercerizing liquors to 
a small stream by one textile plant 
prevented a second textile plant 
located further downstream from 
using the stream as a source of 
make-up water for its power plant 
because of the high alkalinity 
present in the water, resulting in 
carry-over and excessive blowdown 
at the boilers. Substitution of city 
water at a higher cost for boiler 
make-up became necessary. 

In a third case, discharge of 
acid from a chemical plant to a 
stream located a short distance 
above a textile plant resulted in 
greatly increased corrosion to the 
pumps and piping which were 
handling the raw water and to cer- 
tain equipment where the water 
was utilized. In addition, a some- 
what greater chemical usage was 
noted in alkaline scouring opera- 
tions. 


Legislative Trends on 
Stream Pollution 


The importance of the pollution 
of surface waters, both by sewage 
and industrial wastes, is becoming 
more and more clearly understood 
by the public and is reflected in 
increasing legislation by the indi- 
vidual states to contro] and mini- 
mize the discharge of wastes, par- 
ticularly untreated wastes, to 
streams and other surface waters. 

Also, the last decade or two 
have been characterized by inter- 








state agreements among groups of 
states bordering certain major 
streams, whereby each state of a 
group binds itself to control the 
discharge of wastes to a given ma- 
jor stream and its tributaries with- 
in specified limits agreed upon by 
the several states. Examples of 
such compacts entered into by 
groups of states, with approval of 
the Congress of the United States, 
are found in the Ohio River Agree- 
ment of 1924, the Great Lakes 
Agreement of 1928, the Upper 
Mississippi Agreement of 1935, 
and the New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut Compact of 1936. 
In the case of the Delaware River, 
the several interested states are 


cooperating through the medium 


of the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin in the 
control of the discharge of wastes 
to this river and the development 
of its resources. 

Recently, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken a much more active 
interest in these matters. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the New River in Virginia 
greatly increased federal contro! 
over inland waterways. Vast proj- 
ects for the development of major 
river basins, such as those of the 
Columbia, the Tennessee, and the 
Colorado, have been placed in ef- 
fect. Within the last few years, 
a number of bills have been intro- 
duced into the Congress (but not 
vet passed) dealing with stream 
pollution; some of these have been 
of the “prohibitive type” and are 
intended to deal sternly with those 





Heavy growths of these and related organisms may prove objection- 
able in water used for textile processing. Shown are volvox, left, and 
spirogyra, both being varieties of chlorophyceae 
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Typical arrangement of air-balanced proportional acid feed equipment 
used in neutralizing alkaline waste liquors before discharge 


who pollute natural waters. 

Among the latest measures 
placed before the Congress dealing 
with some phases of this subject 
are the so-called ““River and Har- 
bor” bill (H.R. 3961) and the 
“Flood Control” bill (H.R. 4485). 
There seems to be little doubt but 
that, when the present national 
emergency is concluded and equip- 
ment for the treatment of munici- 
pal and industrial wastes is again 
available, a strong effort will be 
made by both state and federal 
authorities to reduce the discharge 
of wastes to streams. This will af- 
fect the textile industry, since it 
is one of the industries which dis- 
charges considerable quantities of 
waste in this manner. Considerz- 
tion of the subject by each mill at 
the present time may well pay 
large dividends through avoid- 
ance of later penalties and through 
the saving of recoverable materi- 
als from wastes. 


Recovery of Materials 
for Re-use in Processing 


Modern methods of operation 
are of themselves reducing waste 
in textile mill operation and are 
thus contributing to a reduction 
in the waste materials discharged 
from such mills. The installation 
of improved or automatic systems 
of contro] upon textile processing 
equipment—for example, to main- 
tain optimum conditions of tem- 
perature, chemical concentration, 
pH, or to control a time cycle of 
operations—has effected great im- 
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provement in product quality and 
in waste reduction. Similarly, the 
application of modern chemical 
engineering principles, such as 
counter-current washing of treat- 
ed textile products, effects econ- 
omies of operation and reduction 
in volume of discharged wastes. 
Obviously, some of these methods 
of improvement imply the employ- 
ment of trained technical person- 
nel. 

Similarly, a reduction in the vol- 
ume of waste normally discharged 
results in lower water usage, and 
water is an important raw materi- 
al which must be paid for either 
directly or indirectly, the same 
as for caustic soda, bleaches, or 
any other raw material. The cost 
will vary according to whether 
the water is purchased from a mu- 
nicipality, pumped from a natural 
source and subjected to purifica- 
tion treatment, or used as pumped 
from a natural source. Where the 
quantity of raw water available is 
limited, efforts to reduce water 
usage may determine to some ex- 
tent the ability of a mill to operate, 
as in conditions of abnormally low 
water in seasons of drought. 


Recovering Caustic Soda 


Among liquid wastes, used caus- 
tic soda solutions have received 
much attention, and several meth- 
ods of recovery have been devised. 
Recoverable caustic wastes ema- 
nate particularly from the cotton 
mercerizing process and from vis- 
cose rayon processing. Where cot- 


ton yarn or rayon is treated, the 
used caustic solutions contain im- 
purities, such as hemi-cellulose, 
which may be removed by two 
methods. The first consists of dia- 
lysis of the caustic solution, which 
yields a purified caustic of good 
quality but of much lower concen- 
tration than the original waste. 
Second, treatment of used caustic 
liquors by centrifuging removes a 
large percentage of impurities 
and has the advantage that no di- 
lution of the caustic occurs. In 
either case, evaporation of the 
caustic to a suitable concentration 
permits its re-use in cotton or ray- 
on processing. In the writer’s ex- 
perience, where cotton cloth is 
mercerized, the used caustic solu- 
tion may be evaporated directly 
without other treatment than per- 
mitting the solution to stand in a 
tank for the purposes of settling 
out such dirt as may have acci- 
dentally entered the solution dur- 
ing processing. 


Principle of 
Counter-Current Washing 


Application of the principle of 
counter-current washing to the re- 
moval of caustic from the treated 
cloth permits extraction of the 
caustic at maximum concentra- 
tions, so that the subsequent evap- 
oration costs are reduced to a 
minimum. Evaporation of caustic 
solutions is most economically con- 
ducted in multiple-effect vacuum 
type evaporators. Or, if desired, 
the caustic thus collected may be 
used directly in kiering or as 
make-up in alkaline bleach solu- 
tions. 

Sulfuric acid of moderate con- 
centrations is used in cloth proc- 
essing and yields a waste opposite 
in character to that derived from 
the mercerizing process. Economi- 
cal recovery and concentration of 
the acid by evaporation is out ot 
the question because of the action 
of the diluted acid upon meta! 
evaporators and because of the low 
cost of sulfuric acid. Investiga- 
tion has indicated the possible re- 
use of such waste acids only under 
some specially advantageous con- 
dition, such as a metal industry 
requiring pickling acids being lo- 
cated adjacent to a textile plant 
utilizing sulfuric acid. Within the 
textile mill, there is the possibility 
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of mutual neutralization by mixing 
acid and alkaline wastes in sub- 
stantially equivalent quantities be- 
fore discharge from the mill. 

Previous to the war, silk weight- 
ing was done to a large extent by 
means of tin salts, and at least 
two successful methods of tin re- 
covery from waste solutions have 
been developed. In view of the 
scarcity of both silk and tin in 
this country at the present time, it 
is unnecessary to discuss these 
methods further than to indicate 
that satisfactory methods are 
available for recovery of the metal 
from this type of waste. 


Dye Recovery 


Because of the comparatively 
high cost of dyes, recovery of used 
dye solutions has been widely in- 
vestigated. In the case of certain 
dyes, uch as alizarin and indigo, 
speci.i recovery processes have 
been d.uveloped. In a few cases, a 
considerable saving in dyes has 
been made by filtering the used 
dye solution at the end of a day, 
or other selected time-period, to 
remove extraneous materials. The 
solution is then brought up to ap- 
propriate strength by the addition 
of fresh dye. 

By far the greatest saving in 
dve usage has been in improved 
dyeing methods, which force the 
dye into the cloth more effective- 
ly, thus utilizing the dye to an in- 
creased extent and reducing the 
quantity lost in the spent dye 
liquors. A general method of dye 
recovery 1s based upon treatment 
of spent dye liquors by a neutral 
salt, such as sodium chloride or 
sodium sulfate, for the purpose of 
salting out the dye for recovery 
and re-use. The presence of these 
neutral salts in the waste liquors 
discharged from the mill is not 
ordinarily undesirable. 


Counter-Current Washing 
in the Dye Room 


The method of counter-current 
washing may sometimes be applied 
to the concentration of the wash 
liquors in the dye room to the 
point where they may be advan- 
tageously re-used. The same prin- 
ciple of operation may be applied 
to the recovery of other chemicals 
such as caustic. A flow sheet 


demonstrating the principle for a 
battery of four tanks is presented 
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In this 


below. 
textile materials are considered to 
be passing from treatment tank A 
to wash tanks B, C, and D suc- 
cessively. Fresh water is used as 
make-up water in tank D only. In 


drawing, the 


a continuous operation, textile 
materials may pass continuously 
from A to D. At the same time, 
wash water may be passing con- 
tinuously from D to A, or the wash 
waters may be passed from D to- 
wards A at specified intervals. Or, 
in semi-continuous operation, the 
textile materials may pass succes- 
sively from A to D at given time 
intervals, while the wash waters 
pass successively from D to A at 
the same or different time inter- 
vals. Obviously, the same prin- 
ciple of washing may be attained 
by rotating the use of wash tanks 
b, C, and D successively as the 
first, second, and third wash 
tanks, while altering the flow of 
wash water to correspond to the 
variation in the arrangement of 
usage of the several wash tanks. 


Re-Circulation of 
the Wash Water 


In some cases, re-circulation of 
the wash water in one or more of 
the units, in combination with 
counter-current washing, may in- 
crease the effectiveness of the 
washing treatment. 

Counter-current washing may be 
applied to increase the concentra- 
tion of dyes or chemicals in wash 
waters to permit their direct re- 





use, to make recovery profitable, 
or to increase the concentration 
and reduce the volume of wastes 
requiring treatment. 

Printing operations involve the 
use of pigments. Pigments may 
frequently be removed from the 
wastes from this operation by a 
simple sedimentation treatment. 
In most cases, pigments thus col- 
lected are of many varieties, a 
situation which militates against 
their recovery and re-use, except 
under special conditions. Their 
removal from wastes before dis- 
charge from the textile mill is 
usually desirable for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Kier wastes ordinarily possess 
little of recoverable value, and the 
wastes are of such a character as 
normally to preclude their re-use. 
In some cases, wash waters from 
kiering may be used as a source 
of make-up water for succeeding 
kiers or for alkaline bleaches. 
This is usually possible only with 
the wash waters from second-boil 
caustic kiers or bleach kiers. First- 
boil caustic kier wash waters ordi- 
narily contain too much color, sus- 
pended materials, and dissolved 
organic materials to make their re- 
use feasible. 

—_—_@ —— 


(The third article in this series, to 
appear in an early issue, wiil con- 
tinue the discussion of by-product 
recovery from textile wastes and will 
deal particularly with recovering 
materials of value from wool scour- 
ing wastes. Readers are urged to pre- 
serve each issue.—The Editor.) 
































FLOW SHEET OF COUNTERCURRENT WASHING 
AS USED /P TEXTILE MILLS 
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Figuring the Withholding Tax 





THIS IS NOT an article to attempt an explanation of the With- 

holding Tax, but it does show how some of the complaints 
and misunderstandings over income tax deductions can be over- 
come. It should be understood that the table presented will be 
superseded on January 1, 1945, by new charts to be developed from 
the new tax bill recently passed by Congress.—The Editor. 


NOW THAT many mills are on 
48-hour, two- and three-shift 
operation, a frequent subject of 
discussion among employees is the 
Withholding Tax, particularly as 
it affects overtime. An overseer 
or paymaster may be confronted 
with any of the following com- 
ments when an employee’s tax has 
been correctly figured according to 
the government bracket chart. 
“I made $14 last week and $15 


this week, but there isn’t a cent dif- . 


ference in my pay-check—$13.90 
both times.” 

“TI got a dollar a week raise, and 
now I get a dollar less in my pay— 
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$39 now when I got $40 before.” 

“T worked overtime to earn $5.00, 
and you took $1.00 out. That’s 
straight 20 per cent, and I thought 
I was supposed to have some credit 
for dependents.” 

“Bob makes $8.00 more a week 
than I do and has exactly the same 
exemption—why do you take the 
same thing out of his pay that you 
do out of mine?” 


The Explanations are Not 
Always Satisfactory 


All these questions can be an- 
swered by reference to the govern- 
ment bracket chart and quick 


With Small Brackets 


thinking on the part of the over- 
seer or paymaster, but the answers 
are not always satisfactory to the 
employee. He finds little incentive 
for working overtime, or taking on 
a harder job with more pay, when 
the monetary results appear mere- 
ly as a tax credit in Washington. 

Nor is the employee who falls in 
what he considers the favorable 
end of a bracket particularly hap- 
py on March 15th when he finds 
that he owes the government more 
income tax—in addition to what 
has been deducted from his pay 
each week. His impression is 
either that he has been cheated by 
the company or that the govern- 
ment tax system may be “pay as 
you go” but is far from “pay up 
as you go.” 

For these reasons, a good many 
mills have devised their own 
bracket charts for figuring the 
tax. Instead of using the $5.00 
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and $10.00 steps, as used in the 
government table, they figure it 
to the nearest dollar, as shown in 
the accompanying table. ““We used 
the government bracket up until 
about two months ago,” said one 
mill treasurer, “but then we aban- 
doned it for two reasons: first, be- 
cause we understood the resent- 
ment of a man having the same 
deduction as an associate making 
$9.00 more a week; and second, 
because we felt it was doubly hard 
on the man who was underpaying 
all year when he had to make up 
the difference in March.” 

“We used the government brack- 
et for just about four months,” 
said another mill executive. “The 
biggest difficulty we found was 
that a few hours overtime would 
frequently put a person in the next 
bracket. In some cases it increased 
the tax deduction until it was ac- 
tually greater than the extra 
earnings. That would be true also 
with slight salary increases.” 


Code Classification 


The first step in devising the 
new system, this man explained, 
was to figure out a code arrange- 
ment for classifying everybody ac- 
cording to his exemption status. 
Each employee was given a key 
number which would appear on 
his identification stencil and in- 
dicate at a glance whether he was 
single, married claiming no ex- 
emption, married claiming exemp- 
tion for three dependents, etc. The 
dependency exemption brackets A, 
5, C, D, ete., were used as the 
government had them, but the nu- 
merals 1 to 5 were added for vary- 
ing degrees of family status or 
exemption claims. Thus the code 
number C-1 on a stencil: would in- 
dicate a married person claiming 
none of the personal exemption 
but credit for two dependents; C-2 
would indicate a married person 
claiming half of the personal ex- 
emption and no dependents; C-3 
would indicate a _ single person 
with no dependents. All of these 
would carry the same tax deduc- 
tion for persons of the same sal- 
ary, but it is useful to have the 
exact status available for refer- 
ence on the payroll stencil. With- 
out it, considerable difficulty 
would be involved in answering 
employee questions, making ad- 
justments where changes in status 





@ Ruth Lloyd Willett, 15, Gulfport, 
, the national cotton essay contest 
winner, is shown as she posed with offi- 
cers of the New York Cotton Exchange 
on the ‘‘floor,’’ the visit being part of 
first prize awarded her in the contest 
which was sponsored by the American 
cotton industry and the state governments 
of sixteen cotton states. With Miss Wil- 
lett are, left, T. C. Figgett, secretary, 
and H. J. Scatterty, president of the ex- 
change. 





have occurred, and in correcting 
errors which may have arisen from 
incorrect filing of the original ex- 
emption certificate. 


The Dollar-to-Dollar Basis 
for Forming Brackets 


However, the main value of the 
system is the dollar-to-dollar basis 
tor forming the brackets, the exact 
tax being shown for a person mak- 
ing $12, $13, $14, ete., instead of 
all of these being the same, as in 
the government bracket. The 
brackets read from $12.50 to 
$13.49, from $13.50 to $14.49, etc., 
so that the tax can be figured on 
the median between them, $13, $14, 
etc. This means that an individ- 
ual can never pay more than 10 
cents too much or too little per 
week in taxes and would therefore 
never owe the government (or be 
owed) more than $5.20 Withhold- 
ing Tax on March 15th of each 
vear. The majority, of course, 
those whose wages would corre- 
spond with the median or exact 
dollar figure, would be even with 
the board and would not have to 
make any adjustment. 

In this table, as in the govern- 
ment chart, it is easy enough to 
estimate the deduction for over- 
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time, regardless of the exemption, 
because (except in rare instances 
of an unusual number of depend- 
ents), all of the exemption has 
been used in figuring the tax on 
the regular wage. This means that 
the amount deducted from over- 
time pay is straight 20 per cent, as 
it is in figuring the amount to be 
deducted from a raise estimated 
separately from the regular wage. 
Obvious as this is, it may not be 
clear to an employee unless it is 
explained to him. 

The table includes both the Vic- 
tory Tax (3 per cent on an em- 
ployee’s earnings less the constant 
Victory Tax exemption of $12.00) 
and the Withholding Tax (17 per 
cent of his earnings less his vary- 
ing personal and dependency ex- 
emption). There are some border 
line cases, of course (as with a 
small salary and a large number 
of dependents), where the Victory 
Tax is larger than the Withhold- 
ing, and in these instances the 
Victory Tax estimate appears in 
the table to meet the government- 
al requirement that “whichever is 
larger” must be paid. An exam- 
ple of this appears with a salary 
of $13.00. A married person taking 
no personal exemption would pay 
the straight 20 per cent, or $2.60. 
A single person, having the full 
personal exemption of $12.00 but 
no dependents, would pay 20 per 
cent of the remaining one dollar, 
or 20 cents. A married person. 
claiming no personal exemption 
but three dependents, would have 
an exemption of $18, thus owing 
no Withholding Tax, but would 
have to pay the Victory Tax on 
$1.00 (the difference between his 
salary and the constant Victory 
Tax exemption of $12), or three 
cents. 


Important to Notify Employees 

of Deductions in Advance 

But whether the government 
bracket or the mill’s_ individual 
bracket is used, the important 
thing, mill executives stress, is to 
notify employees of all deductions 
in advance and in terms that they 
will understand. 

Their experience has been that, 
in all matters referring to pay 
and hours, answering employee 
questions before they arise is ex- 
planation; answering them after 
ward is argument. 
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Dan River Division, of Riverside 

and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 

Danville, Va., where outstanding 

results have been obtained in the 

application of synthetic resins to 

textile fabrics made of cotton and 
other fibers 


New Produets at Dan River 


THE APPLICATION of synthetic resins and bonding agents to textiles, 
in various stages of processing, whereby the utility and value of the 
finished products are greatly increased, is today engaging the textile 
laboratories of the country in extensive and continuous research. 
There is a steady stream of new resins for textiles, as well as other 
uses, flowing from the chemical manufacturers, which are being sup- 
plied in an endless variety of formulations, depending upon the specific 


use for which they are required. 


In the processing of cotton, such re- 
Search or experimentation as was con- 
ducted up to a few years ago was main- 
ly on the physical side and dealt prin- 
cipally with manipulation of the fibers. 

The emergence of synthetic fibers 
and resins and the rapid growth of 
their utilization made research impera- 
tive to bring chemistry and cotton to- 
gether if it was to meet and excel this 
new competition. 


Research With Synthetic Resins 


Synthetic resins, if they could be suc- 
cessfully applied to cotton, would open 
a new field of unlimited potentialities. 
Karlv research efforts along this line 
were not particularly successful. 

Finally a master process for treating 
fabrics with synthetic resins was 
evolved by Dr. Floyd E. Bartell, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and, following upon the 
Bartell process, Dr. Harley Y. Jennings 
various applications and 
These processes clearly 


worked out 
improvements. 
indicate in their results, which are now 
on a commercial production basis, that 
great extent has been 
opened to the cotton manufacturer. 


a new vista of 


A Specific Research Program 


Specific research in further develop- 
ment of the basic Bartell and Jennings 
process is being carried on in the lab- 
oratories and pilot plants of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., at Dan- 
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ville, Virginia, under the supervision of 
H. M. Chase, director of the Dan River 
research division. Dr. Jennings is as- 
sistant director of this division. Dr. 
Bartell is the consultant in research. 

The Dan River Mills are highly di- 
versified in the processing of natural 
and synthetie fibers into finished prod- 
ucts. That makes it necessary, for the 
aggressive conduct of the business, to 
maintain a large chemical and research 
division, which has been materially 
strengthened in personnel and equip- 
ment during the last few years. 


Three Basic Patents 


The patents issued on various proc- 
esses and owned by Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., may be briefly 
described as follows: 

U. S. Patent 2,097,012—Flovd E. Bar- 
tell. This patent covers the art of 
treating fabrics with resins, both syn- 
natural, in 
as not appreciably to change the ap- 
pearance of the treated fabric, but to 
impart to it 
as greater 


thetie and such a manne) 


improved qualities such 
abrasive resistance, in- 
creased tensile strength and other valu- 
able properties. 

Particularly, this finish is of a per- 
manent character. It is insoluble in 
water and resistant to acids. The orig- 
inal color of the treated fabric material 


is not affected or changed in any 
way. Several active licensees are now 


operating under this patent. The shoe 
lining industry was the first to be li- 
censed and is marketing the fabric un- 
der the Dan _ River’ trade-mark, 
“FIBER-BONDED”. 

U. S. Patent 2,334,199—Harley Y. 
Jennings. This patent covers the art of 
applying pigments and bonding materia! 
simultaneously to yarn and fabrics. 
This covers the products as well as the 
application and is the result of many 
years of research and development on 
the part of Dr. Jennings. The process, 
which antedates all other pigment dye- 
ing and development, is taking a lead- 
ing position in the rapidly growing art 
of simultaneous application of coloring 
matter and bonding materials to te: 
tiles. 

The coloring matter is so fixed or set 
on the fabric that the finish is per 
manent to washing and dry cleaning. 
Added wear is imparted to the fabric 
by offering an additional surface 
against abrasion. 

The treated fabric may be subjecte| 
to repeated washings without affectinz 
the “hand” or appearance. The color 
ing matter, bound to the fabric by, or 
as a part of, the dry film of bondins 
material, is fast and permanent, and 
the porosity may be fully controlled. 


A New Basic Textile Product 


Patent 2,220,95S—Harley 
Jennings. This patent covers the prod 


Us Be 


uct as well as the art of increasing the 
tensile strength and decreasing th 
stretch of textile yarns by the applica 
tion of bonding materials. This proc 
ess is applicable to all types of fibers 
in their various forms and is not limi! 
kind of bonding materia 
invention is 


ed in the 


used. This also covered 
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The National and Regional 
War Labor Boards 


By T. M. Forbes 


Executive Vice-President 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 


IN THIS, the fourth and concluding article of the series by Mr. 
Forbes, a member of the Fourth Regional War Labor Board 
representing employers, the author deals with dispute cases that 
come before the Fourth Regional Board and makes suggestions 
which should be of value to employers who may be involved in 
such cases. It should be borne in mind that these articles have 
been written in Mr. Forbes’ capacity as executive vice-president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia and not as 
a member of the Fourth Regional Board. Any opinions expressed 
or suggestions offered are his own personal views and have no 
status as coming from a member of the Board.—The Editor . 


WHILE VOLUNTARY eases 

greatly exceed dispute cases 
in number, the dispute cases are, 
of course, of far greater signifi- 
cance, in so far as War Labor 
Board policies are concerned, be- 
cause in such cases the Board’s 
orders, as a general rule, are im- 
posed upon the employer against 
his will, and where the terms of a 
union contract are concerned, the 
Board’s determinations with re- 
spect to the issues in dispute are 
made a part of the contract for its 
full duration. Therefore, these 
cases take up a great deal more of 
the Board’s time than do volun- 
tary cases, and it seems desirable 
to make some recommendations 
with respect to the procedure in- 
volved in such cases and for their 
proper handling. 

A brief review of the steps and 
the procedure involved in bringing 
a dispute case to the War Labor 
Board and in processing it under 
the Board’s jurisdiction may con- 
tribute to a better understanding 
of this entire discussion concerning 
that agency. 


First Step is Calling In 
of Conciliation Service 


It, during the course of collec- 
tive bargaining regarding wages 
or the terms of a contract, the em- 
ployer and the union reach an im- 
passe and cannot settle their dif- 
ferences, either party may call in 


the conciliation service of the 
United States Department of La- 
bor, and this is the first step to- 


ward taking the case to the War 


Labor Board. If the conciliation 
service cannot settle the issues in 
dispute, then, if there is evidence 
that the collective bargaining 
processes have been exhausted, the 
conciliation service will certify the 
case to the National War Labor 
Board, who, in turn, will certify 
it to the Regional Board having 
jurisdiction over the employer’s 





C. D. Calhoun, assistant to the 
Industry Division, Fourth Re- 
gional War Labor Board, Atlanta 
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place of business. 

Unless there are unusual cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
case, the Regional Board will or- 
der a public hearing by a tri- 
partite panel, composed of one 
representative each of the em- 
ployer, the employees, and the 
general public, the public member 
of the panel being the chairman. 
Parties to the dispute will be re- 
quired to furnish briefs and all 
factual information to the panel, 
and any evidence and testimony 
that either party desires to sub- 
mit will be accepted at the panel 
hearing. Following that hearing, 
the panel will file its report to 
the Regional Board, together with 
recommendations as to the disposi- 
tion of the issues in dispute. The 
parties to the dispute will be al- 
lowed to submit their comments 
with respect to the panel’s recom- 
mendation, and when all that has 
been done, the case then comes to 
the Board itself for a final deci- 
sion. 


Public Hearing Before Board 
In Rare and Unusual Cases 


In very rare and unusual cases, 
the Regional Board itself may hold 
a public hearing at the request 
of both parties, particularly if the 
case involves a novel issue or cir- 
cumstances that would raise doubt 
in the Board’s mind as to the ade- 
quacy of the information before 
it. After the Board reaches its 
decision, through a directive order 
to the parties in dispute, either 
party may file a request for re- 
consideration; if that be denied, 
then the Regional Board’s decision 
may be appealed to the National 
Board if the party seeking the ap- 
peal can make a clear showing 
that: (1) the order exceeds the 
Board’s jurisdiction; (2) the order 
contravenes the established poli- 
cies of the Board; (3) a novel 
question is involved of such im- 
portance as to warrant Nationa! 
Board action; or (4) the proced- 
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collective bargaining, should be reached on as 


many issues as possible before a case comes before the Board 


ure resulting in the order was un- 
fair to the petitioner and has 
caused substantial hardship. 

If the National Board accepts 
the appeal, then the procedure is 
somewhat the same as in the case 
of the Regional Board, though the 
National Board acts on the record 
that has already been made, and no 
further public hearings are held, 
except under unusual circum- 
stances. 

Failure of either party to com- 
ply with the Board’s order might 
eventually result in having the 
employer’s place of business taken 
over by the Federal Government 
for operation, as has been done in 
several instances, and there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the employ- 
er’s ability to get his case before 
the courts, in the event that he 
is unwilling to comply with the 
Board’s order. 


Suggestions to Employers 
for Handling Dispute Cases 


With respect to the employer’s 
handling of a dispute case in 
which he may be involved, the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be help- 
ful. 

1. It is to the employer’s inter- 
est to continue the collective bar- 
gaining process just as long as he 
can and make every possible effort 
to reach an agreement with the 
union representing his employees. 
The chances are that the unions 
will try to prevent reaching any 
agreement, because they seem to 
know pretty well that, generally 
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speaking, they can get more 
through the War Labor Board 
than they can through collective 
bargaining with the employer. 

2. The employer should reach 
an agreement with the union on 
aS many issues as_ possible, so 
that, if-the case should come to 
the War Labor Board, it will 
have to settle only a minimum 
number of such questions. In too 
many instances, the Board is writ- 
ing complete contracts between the 
employer and the union; it is my 
considered opinion that this was 
never intended to be done and 
that an employer should make ev- 
ery possible effort to avoid bring- 
ing to the Board any issue that 
might be settled through collective 
bargaining. 

3. If at all possible, the em- 
ployer should settle disputes with 
his employees outside the War La- 
bor Board, because it has been my 
experience that, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the sympathies of 
the public members of the Board 
are decidedly with the labor 
unions. 


Legal Assistance Needed 


4. In preparing and presenting 
his case to the panel and to the 
Board itself, the employer should 
have the assistance of the very 
best lawyer he can get, particu- 
larly one who has had experience 
with the various federal laws and 
regulations having to do with la- 
bor relations. There are many le- 
gal questions involved in Board 







policy and procedure, so that the 
average employer is totally unable 
to cope with these problems with- 
out the advice and counsel of a 
competent attorney. 

5. The employer should make 
as full a presentation as possible 
at the panel hearing, bearing in 
mind that this will probably be his 
best opportunity to get into the 
record all the facts that have a 
bearing on the case from his point 
of view. The panel hearing is, in 
reality, a fact-finding procedure, 
and since the recommendations ot 
the panel to the Board carry a 
great deal of weight and influence 
with the Board, the employer 
should strive to the best of his 
ability to make a good showing 
before the panel. 

6. Before the panel hearing. 
the employer should arrange to 
discuss the case in full detail with 
the industry member of the panel, 
so that the industry member wil! 
be better equipped to represent 
the employer’s interest, and so that 
he will have before him the back- 
ground of the case and all essen- 
tial facts and information. Be- 
cause of the tri-partite nature of 
the panel, there is nothing unethi- 
cal about discussing the case in 
advance with the industry mem- 
ber, and it has been my experience 
that most industry panel members 
welcome an opportunity to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the em- 
ployer’s case before going into the 
hearing. 


Futile to Fight 
Labor Board Policies 


7. The employer’s case should 
always be presented in the light 
of War Labor Board policies, bear- 
ing in mind that it is more or less 
futile to fight against those polli- 
cies. By following Board policy 
and using the terminology of the 
Board itself, the employer has a 
better opportunity to win his case. 
In each particular issue in dis- 
pute, the employer should confine 
his presentation to Board policies 
dealing with that particular ques- 
tion, and should, as far as possible, 
try to prove that the demands of 
the union are not consistent with 
the policies and procedures estab- 
lished by the Board. 

8. It is especially important 
that employers give particular 
thought to the preparation of their 
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comments on the panel report, be- 
cause this is one of the few docu- 
ments that come to the Board 
members who serve when the case 
is under consideration. Also, this 
is the employer’s last opportunity 
to get any facts and statements 
into the record, and for that rea- 
son, the comments on the panel’s 
report should be very full, positive, 
and comprehensive. Many em- 
ployers make the mistake of merely 
stating that they agree with the 
panel’s recommendations in cer- 
tain issues and disagree with them 
in others, without giving any rea- 
sons at all for their objections to 
those recommendations which they 
disapprove and without making 
any effort to back up the panel’s 
recommendations that are favor- 
able to them. 

When the case is before the 
Board, the only documents that 
the Board members have are: (1) 
the analysis from the Disputes 
Division, which is prepared by a 
member of the Board staff and 
which is based upon the record; 
2) an analysis from the Wage 
Stabilization Division, if the wage 
issue is involved; (3) the panel’s 
report; (4) the comments of the 
employer on the panel report; and 
5) the comments of the union on 
the panel report. Therefore, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the importance of taking full 
advantage of the opportunity to 
comment on the recommendations 
made by the panel. 


Claims Should Be 
Backed by Figures 


9. If a wage issue is involved 
and the employer claims that he 
cannot afford to pay the wage in- 
crease demanded by the union, or 
recommended by the panel, the 
mere statement of that fact is far 
from sufficient. Many employers, 
in presenting their case, state very 
positively that the company would 
be financially unable to pay the 
increased wages, but almost in- 
variably they fail to furnish fi- 
nancial reports, profit and loss 
statements, and other factual data 
that would substantiate that claim. 
The Board will generally give con- 
siderable weight to such a claim if 
sufficient facts and figures are 
presented to prove the point. Un- 
less the employer furnishes such 
facts and figures, the assumption 
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on the part of the public member 
is that the claim cannot be proved. 

10. An employer having a dis- 
pute case before the Board should 
make an effort to discuss his case 
with the industry members who 
will serve when the case comes 
before the Board. Information as 
to who these industry members 
will be and information with re- 
spect to the week in which the 
case is likely to come before the 
Board can be secured from the of- 
fice of the industry assistant, 
Charles D. Calhoun. Employer mem- 
bers are generally glad to discuss 
these dispute cases with employers 
when they know they are going to 
have to serve in the handling of 
those particular cases. By such 
conferences, the industry members 
can secure background informa- 
tion from the employer and cer- 
tain details, which may not have 
been included in the record, that 
will better enable them to protect 
the employer’s interests when the 
case comes up for final considera- 
tion. 

ll. The employer should re- 
member that except in a very few 
cases the Board will make its de- 
cision on the _ written 
therefore, it is highly important 
that, in the presentation of his 
brief to the panel, in the public 
hearing before the panel itself, 
and in the comments that are made 
on the panel’s recommendations, 
the employer get into the record 
every fact and every figure that 
he wants the Board to consider, 


record; 





because it is seldom that the Board 
itself permits the parties to a dis- 
pute to appear before the Board. 
The employer should remember 
that the decision in his case is go- 
ing to be made on the final record. 
12. In his preparation of the 
case, the employer should remem- 
ber that his strongest appeal is to 
be made to the public members ot 
the Board. Of course, generally 
speaking, the industry members 
are thoroughly sympathetic with 
the employer’s point of view and 
will do all they can to protect his 
interests.. Naturally the labor 
members will be opposed to the 
employer’s point of view, and noth- 
ing that he says will be of any 
particular value in influencing 
their opinion or their votes. There- 
fore, it is generally true that the 
votes of the public members will 
decide each dispute case, so the 
employer should prepare his case 
in such a way as to appeal, pri- 
marily, to the public members. 


Maintenance of Membership 


A discussion of the policies and 
procedures of the War Labor 
Board would not be complete with- 
out reference to what the Feurth 
Regional Board may be expected 
to do in disposing of such issues 
as union security, check-off, re- 
troactive wage increases, etc., in 
dispute cases. 

As far as the question of union 
security is concerned, an employer 
may reasonably anticipate that the 
War Labor Board will award some 





Comments on the panel report should be prepared with care, and 
all statements should be backed up with facts and figures 




















type of union security whenever 
that issue is involved. If a com- 
pany has had a closed shop in the 
past, then the Board will probably 
award the closed shop; if the com- 
pany had no union security clause 
in a previous contract, or the con- 
tract in question is the first one 
between the company and the 
union, then the chances are about 
one hundred to one that the Board 
will award the standard mainte- 
nance of membership clause, 
which provides that all employees 
of the company who failed to with- 
draw from the union .within 15 
days after the issuance of the 
Board’s directive must remain 
members in good standing in the 
union for the duration of the con- 
tract. Failure to maintain a union 
membership will result in their 
discharge, and the employer will 
have no choice in the matter. 
Generally speaking, the industry 
members of the Fourth Regional 
Board are opposed to any type of 
union security. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I will never 


vote for union security in anv 
form whatsoever, because I am ir- 
reconcilably opposed to the requir- 
ing of membership in any church, 
lodge, association, society, labor 
union, or any other organization 
as a condition of employment, 
whether that requirement be im- 
posed by directive order of the 
War Labor Board, through con- 
spiracy or collusion between an 
employer and the union, or by vol- 
untary agreement on the part of 
the employer. I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is the inalienable 
right of every American citizen to 
work at a job of his own choos- 
ing, free from coercion, interfer- 
ence, or restraint by his employer, 
by a labor union, by his fellow 
employees, or by anyone else. I am 
equally convinced that the closed 
shop, the union shop, or the main- 
tenance of membership agreement 
violates that right by requiring 
that he maintain membership in an 
organization as a condition of em- 
ployment. This freedom of indi- 
vidual contract is one of the fun- 











NORTH CAROLINA MILL MEN ARE ‘‘SOLDIERS FOR A DAY’’ 


Approximately 60 textile executives of 
North Carolina visited Fort Bragg July 11-13 
for an inspection tour of the 100th Division, 
Above, watching Pvt. Harold Presson’s dem- 
onstration of the bayonet thrust, are W. M. 
McLaurine, treasurer, American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Ass'n; T. M. Barnhardt, Jr., Barn- 
hardt Manufacturing Co., Charlotte; Karl 
Ginter, Industrial Dyeing Corp. of North 
Carolina, Oharlotte; and Hunter Marshall, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Ass’n. Headed by R. A. 
Spaugh, Jr., president, North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Ass'n, the leaders of the 
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state’s cotton industry came to the Century 
Division under war department-sponsorship 
to observe various phases of training and 
the uses to which their Own war products are 
put. Dressed in GI fatigue uniforms and 
eating at the soldiers’ mess, the visitors put 
in 16-hour days. They observed nine types 
of training, participated in various forms of 
company activity, and viewed the movie, 
‘*Cotton at War.’’ They watched an ammu- 
nition demonstration of an infantry battalion 
in defense, supported by two artillery bat- 
talions, and observed men undergoing the in- 
filtration course beneath machine gun fire. 


damental rights of every American 
citizen, and I cannot be a party to 
destroying that freedom—especia]- 
ly when our nation is engaged in 
a war for the purpose of securing 
and guaranteeing those rights fo) 
the citizens of other countries. 


The Check-Off 


With respect to the check-off. 
an employer may reasonably an- 
ticipate that the War Labor Board 
will order some kind of plan f: 
requiring the employer to dedu 
the employees’ union dues fro; 
their weekly wages. 

There are two types of chec} 
off: 

1. The automatic, irrevocab): 
check-off, which means that every 
member of the union will have his 
union dues deducted from his 
wages automatically, without an) 
authorization on his part. This de- 
duction cannot be revoked during 
the life of the contract. 

2. The voluntary, revocab!: 
check-off, in which each individu 
al union member has to sign an 
authorization to the employer, in- 
structing him to deduct the uni 
dues from his weekly wages. Un- 
der this plan, the employer has 
the right to revoke that authoriza- 
tion at any time during the life of 
the contract. I feel just as strony- 
ly about the check-off as I de 
about union security, and I wil! 
never, under any circumstances. 
vote for any arrangement that re- 
quires the employer to deduct 
union dues from his employees 
wages for the support of an organ 
ization that is definitely antago- 
nistic to the employer’s best inter. 
ests—and in many cases, I thin} 
antagonistic to the best interests 
of the employees. 

If the dispute case involves th: 
issue of wage increases, the em- 
ployer may generally expect that 
some increase will probably b: 
ordered, because the Board 's 
known to be quite liberal in mat. 
ters of this kind. 

Of course, in a general way, th: 
Board will adhere to the War La 
bor Board wage stabilization po!! 
cies, but not infrequently th: 
Board finds some means of awarc 
ing a wage increase that may, b) 
some stretch of the imagination 
be said to be within Board polic) 


(Continued on page 114) 
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OPA Obstructions 
Continue Without End 


WAR BROUGHT managed, or politi- 
cal, economy into the cotton goods 
industry with a vengeance, and the end 
is not yet. Notwithstanding the great 
need of goods for all-out war, the in- 
dustry has faced constant obstructions, 
after demonstrating in the National 
Defense period its capacity to produce 
for vast military requirements in ad- 
dition to civilian demands. That was 
under normal economie conditions. 

Anti-inflation measures for the war 
were an essential preventive. But there 
is something amiss in control which 
has contributed to a reduction of output 
since the first quarter of 1942, or prac- 
tically the very outset of the war. Pro- 
duction has been the prime requisite, 
vet conditions have been such that the 
output of cotton mills has dropped for 
the past two years and more. 

Hope for a remedy of the control 
situation has been persistently de- 
ferred. Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles early in July announced steps 
taken by the OPA to bring existing 
cotton textile and yarn ceilings into 
compliance with the provisions of the 
new Stabilization Extension Act of 
1944, which was effective on June 30, 
1944. Nevertheless, the industry was 
facing delays and interruption up to 
the latter part of July. 

Meantime, it was interesting to note 
that the OPA, so long reluctant to listen 
to pleas for adjustments of ceilings, 
practically substantiated claims that 
these would not seriously affect con- 
Sumer costs of cotton textiles. Mr. 
Bowles said that he did not expect that 
the net effect upon the cost of living 
would be substantial. 


Cotton Consumption 
Continues to Lag 


Figures of the government give cot- 
ton consumption in New England for 
June at 79,599 bales, compared with 
95,966 bales for the corresponding 
month of last year. This total made 
an aggregate of S88.443 bales for 11 
months of the season of 1943-44. 

For 11 months of 1942-43, the con- 
sumption was 1,078,753: in 1941-42, it 
was 1,200,800; and in 1940-41, the vol- 
ume for 11 months was 1,037,225 bales. 
Thus, the season of 1943-44 is the 
smallest by far since the period begin- 
ning with the National Defense Pro- 
gram in June 1940. 








In fact, the biggest year, it is seen, 
was that of the National Defense pe- 
riod and the first eight months of the 
war, 1941-42. The highest month was 
October 1941, with 119,319 bales. In 
September 1942, a drop below 100,000 
bales was realized. Rallies were made, 
and 1942-43 was a good season, but the 
highest month of 1943-44 was 90,077 
bales in March of this vear. 


Mueh Uneertainty Still 
Under the SEA Act 


Uncertainty prevailed long after the 
effective date of the Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act, while OPA took time to 
review the situation in various fabrics. 
The first upward adjustments an- 
nounced to be authorized were confined 
to most and carded 
yarns, major types of sheets and pil- 
low-cases, denims, 3.60-yard Sanforized 


combed cotton 


chambrays, most combed yarn fabrics, 
and knit cotton heavyweight under- 
wear covered by MPR-221. 

It transpired, however, that only den- 
ims were actually adjusted in the first 
fortnight of July. On June 30, OPA 
officials had said that by the first 
trading day, July 3, new ceilings would 
be established for important items and 
that numerous revisions were expected 
made by the end of the first 
week under the SEA. 

Yet, as stated, beyond the middle 
of the month found hardly any prog- 
ress. Furthermore, the new ceilings 
for denims were causing dissatisfac- 
tion, falling considerably below expec- 
tations in the market. With the OPA 
committed to a policy of piecemeal ad- 
justment, the price adjustments will 


to he 


New England 


KARLY IN JULY the cotton mills of 


this district were waiting for 
quick re-pricing of combed-yarn grey 
goods to eonform with the Stabiliza- 


tion Extension Act. In the middle of 
the month, they still 
and a query as to OPA action for ad- 
justment was likely to be met with in- 
difference or a shrug of the 
shoulder. 

Here was 2 mandate from the legis 
lative branch of the Government, but 
the bureaucratic administrative agency 
proceeded in a way that gave the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry little hope 
of any different attitude from what 


were waiting. 


evnical 
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EXT/LE TOPICS 


probably be extended over a lengthy 
period. 

Complicating the situation, moreover, 
was the situation under which many 
mills, that 


grey 


had been losing money on 
had 
and finishing to sell their goods. This 
left a 


grey goods, because those still selling 


voods. gone into converting 


false impression on profits in 
in that form in many cases were still 
For the OPA to use 
that 


would be to 


showing a profit. 
ceilings 


nucleus as a sign 
high enough 
tinue a situation conducive to elimina- 


tion of wanted production. 


this 


were con- 


Rated Order Basis 
for the Industry 


Under the amendment to M-317, is- 
sued as of July 6 by the WPB, it was 
figured that the cotton goods industry 
might be forced into 100 per cent pro- 
duction on rated orders. Prior to that 
date, mills were protected against hav- 
accept rated orders for more 
than the percentages listed in M-317. 
cotton 


ing to 


averaging 70 per cent for all 
In the revised order, according 
to an early interpretation, the other 30 
per cent would be gobbled up by rated 


roods. 


business. 

Incidentally, in the whole matter of 
directives for the cotton manufacturing 
industry, a point above the zenith ap- 
pears to have been reached. On reliable 
that 
comparing 


authority, it is reported some 
manufacturers 
notes found themselves with directives 
calling for more than 100 per cent of 
their output. One reported that they 
ealled for 146 per cent of his produc- 


tion. 


recently 


Mill Situation 


had gone betore. At the time of writ 
ing, little promise is for early 
settlement of the cases up for adjust- 
ment. 


riven 


Naturally, trading was generally 
stalled through the period of price 
uncertainty. Some military business 


was negotiated, but only sporadic or- 
were accepted for civilian ac- 
counts. In the latter business, opera 
tions contract,” 
prices to be made at time of delivers 


ders 


were on “open with 


in accordance with such revisions as 
the OPA based on the 
changes Most business 
pending, however, was held up as mills 


designates, or 


when issued. 
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waited to ascertain the new basis of 
values before accepting orders. 


Looking to Postwar 
Cotton Mill Outlook 


Significant of a tendency to look 
ahead and plan for the postwar period 
is a report from Providence on what 
Rhode Island textile manufacturers 
expect. A consensus view is that their 
industry will increase to eight per cent 
above the productive level of 1940 and 
27 per cent higher than the current 
rate of output. 

Data covering the industry was col- 
lected for a Committee for Economic 
Development by members of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association. Edward F. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, in a statement on the situ- 
ation emphasized three points: 

1. The textile industry has been hit 
severely during the war period by loss 
of workers to other industries. 

2. The industry can anticipate ex- 
cellent business for a minimum period 
of two years after the war. 

3. Unlike many industries, textile 
manufacturers will have practically no 


reconversion problem to worry them. 

Mr. Walker warned that, if the huge 
surpluses of war materials are not 
liquidated in an orderly manner, the 
effect on markets can be serious. “But 
if the nation’s postwar economy is 
soundly based, textile manufacturers 
can expect good business.” The in- 
dustry, he said, will have more orders 
than it can fill for some time. 

How soon full employment may be 
resumed will depend upon the labor 
situation. If workers who have en- 
tered other lines do not return, the 
industry will have to find and train 
new ones. 


Mills Declare Dividends 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
declared a dividend of $1.00, 
payable July 17. A similar payment was 
made in April, and $1.50 was paid in 
January. Annual payments from 1941 
through 1943 were $5 a share. 

Dwight Manufacturing Co., of Bos- 
ton, with plant in Alabama, declared 
a dividend of 50 cents a share payable 
July 14. Two dividends aggregating 


Mass., 


$1.25 a share were paid in 1943. 


WHE SITUATION’ 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 





July 18, 1944 
New Price Control Act 


AS WE REVIEW the month, we find 
the EPCA—as amended so as to 
reflect parity prices for the farmer, 
and, as mill men thought, proper ceil- 
ing prices on their commodities com- 
mensurate with the cotton adjustment 
—perhaps giving greater concern to 
the industry than any other problem. 
The officials of OPA say that ap- 
proximately one-third of the price ceil- 


ings will need adjustment and that 
others can absorb the rise in cotton 
prices. 


The mill men say that margins on 
many, if not most, products are dan- 
gerously narrow, and some are show- 
ing a loss. 

With OPA taking such a narrow 
and depressing position on prices which 
will remain without modification, and 
with modifications on others meager 
and manifestly unfair, the textile in- 
dustry looks forward to a loss of 
something like $25,000,000 in profits 
that should rightfully accrue to it un- 
der any standard of fairness and rea- 
sonableness. 

Cotton has advanced rapidly since 
prices were fixed, and wages have in- 
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creased materially, to say nothing of 
the increased unit costs caused by in- 
efficient and depleted labor supply, cost 
of supplies, wear and tear of ma- 
chinery and many other items. 

The increased cost of cotton is evi- 
dent as shown by the scale of prices 
indicated in the accompanying table. 
The Carded Yarn Association of North 
Carolina has been advised by OPA and 
the CCC that parity prices for cotton 
at group “B” mill areas will be sub- 
stantially as shown. 


Strict Low 
ee Middling Middling 
24.1 


Derma covet sas 23.57 22.16 
Ts «tewed'ew 24.20 23.67 22.31 
Sarre. 24.40 23.82 22.41 
DO See 24.70 24.07 22.61 
ns” 5 64a eee 25.51 24.88 23.10 
Ser 27.16 26.23 24.15 
2 ia 29.66 28.43 25.55 
Saree, ssecces 32.52 31.07 27.36 
SO; 2 Saasere 34.47 32.67 28.76 
* ... eee 35.59 33.79 29.45 
1 1/4-in. & longer.36.89 35.29 30.40 


It is possible that 25 points may be 
added to all of the above figures to 
take care of fluctuations in parity. 

The increase in the cost of labor can 
be readily ascertained by referring to 
the Department of Labor Statistics, U. 
S. Department of Labor. The increased 
unit cost is readily and easily comput- 
ed. Mill men are much disturbed and 
will protest strongly. 





Holding the Line 


OPA seems obsessed with holding the 
line. Every one fears inflation, and 
yet a policy of holding the line that 
impairs or destroys industry is a bad 
policy even for the government. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in signing the new act 
as amended, boasted about the efficien- 
ey of the men who are “holding the 
line.” Every one in economic life 
should help hold the line. We do not 
object to the farmers getting fair 
prices, nor do we object to labor re 
ceiving fair wages, but along with 
these, the manufacturer should receive 
a fair return. The manufacturer 
should not be penalized by assisting 
other groups at his expense. This is 
still a country in which fair play is a 
dominant philosophy, but it should 
manifest itself in the activities of the 
government agencies. 

There are too many beautiful the- 
ories in government that do not work 
in practical life. Administrator Bowles 
says that from here on out he desires 
to unite theory and practice; for this 
reason, he wants to work closely with 
industry committees. 


Industry Committees 


Mrs. Ethel B. Gilbert is now director 
of the newly established Office of In- 
dustry Advisory Committees. Admin- 
istrator Bowles, in referring to the 
newly established office, said: 

“Our year of experience in consult- 
ing closely with industry has_ been 
helpful. We in the OPA are relying 
more and more on these committees 
for advice in working out new price 
regulations or changes in old ones. 
Industry members of these committees 
have come to have a better understand- 
ing of the problems of price contro! 
and rationing as a result of these con 
sultations. OPA has benefitted. Indus- 
try has benefitted.” 

Mr. Bowles outlined the steps to be 
taken by Mrs. Gilbert as a member of 
his staff in administering the new 
program as follows: 

1. Emphasis will be placed on even 
closer consultation with industry than 
in the past. The first writing of 2 
regulation will be the beginning and 
not the end of a committee’s service. 

2. The members of a committee wil! 
be kept better informed of the rela- 
tionship of price controls in their par 
ticular fields to the entire stabiliza 
tion program. Between regular meet 
ings, committee members will be ad- 
vised of significant developments in 
OPA pricing and rationing policies, the 
reasons why these policies were adopt- 
ed, and how they relate to individua! 
commodities and industries. 

3. Committee members will be asked 
to watch closely the operation of regu- 
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lations in their fields. They will be 
asked to re-appraise these regulations 
regularly and to make suggestions to 
OPA for their improvement. 

4. Industry Advisory Committees 
will be asked to make recommendations 
as to methods of improving compliance 
with controls in their respective indus- 
tries. Their constructive work in the 
past in obtaining better industry un- 
derstanding and cooperation will be 
utilized to an even greater extent. 

). In forming new committees, as 
the need arises, members will be ap- 
pointed well in advance of an official 
action. This will give them a better 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the problems of price or rationing as 
they relate to their fields. Every effort 
will be made, as in the past, to have 
the membership of each committee 
fully representative of the industry 
with relationship to geographical loca- 
tion of members and their connection 
with large and small firms within the 
industry. 


Contract Termination 


A check-list has been made available 
for subcontractors and suppliers on 
sovernment contracts to consider as 
they await the eventful day. These 
settlements can become very much in- 
volved; hence it is necessary to pre- 
pare as efficiently as possible in or- 
der to prevent confusion. The follow- 
ing check-list was prepared by the Re- 
search Institute of America: 

1. Double-check your cancellation 
clauses. 

2. Standardize your’ termination 
forms. 

3. Get to know your customer’s rou- 
tine before cancellation. 

4. Be more careful than usual in 
checking your customer’s solvency. 

9. Classify your materials or prod- 
ucts for prompt surplus disposal. 

6. Determine your most efficient 
“cut-off points” for profitable dis 
posal. 

7. Determine now what your mini- 
mum termination “quibbling level” will 
be. 

S. Submit inventory lists promptly 
for quicker plant clearance. 

% Expedite your termination claim 
through your customer. 

10. Take full advantage of termi- 
nation loans and advance payments. 

This contract termination clause has 
two phases: wartime termination and 
postwar termination. In wartime ter- 
mination, you may get a new contract 
of some other kind, but for postwar 
termination, the time has arrived for 
the manufacturer to start preparing, 
or he will find himself confused and 
frustrated in the postwar world. 

Now is the time to begin planning 
and preparing for the final date. The 
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forms and procedure are ready, and 
much information is now available. 


Tax Proposals 


Tax proposals designed to stimulate 
the flow of venture capital into pri- 
vate industry after the war will be 
placed before the House Ways and 
Means Committee this fall by a group 
of middle-western business men. The 
plan contemplates elimination of tax 
deterrents to trade expansion. If 
would raise $18 billion yearly on the 
basis of $120 billion national income. 
Congressional tax experts remaining 
on Capitol Hill during the summer re- 
cess are cool to the program, because 
it makes no specific provisions for re- 
tirement of the public debt. Chairman 
George, of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, favors postwar taxes of $25 
billion yearly, which would allow for 
statutory amortization of the debt. 


Reeonversion 


On July 1, Donald M. Nelson had a 
progressive plan for establishment of a 
broad reconversion frame-work, origin- 
ally announced on June 18. This plan 
was delayed due to: the failure to is- 
sue specific orders or directives by 
which such a program could be put 
into effect; confusion between govern- 
ment agencies and the armed forces. 

Argument was waged about the ex- 
tent to whieh reconversion should be 
permitted, as well as the conditions 
which should obtain. Again, there was 
a difference of opinion as to the in- 
fluence of such a program on neces- 
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sary supplies for the armed forces and 
the attitudes that might be assumed 
by the reconverters. 

It was finally considered that the 
following problems should be solved 
before reconversion progress can be ef- 
fected along the lines suggested by 
WPB’s Nelson: 

1. Decision by the armed forces as 
to what constitutes surplus machine 
tools available for civilian production. 

2. Establishment of a procedure for 
an orderly liquidation of such surplus 
machine tools and the manufacture of 
new civilian machine tools. 

3. Synchronization of machine tool 
authorizations for civilian production 
with contract terminations and cut- 
backs, with the minimum possible de- 
lay in war production programs. 

4. Formulation of a policy govern- 
ing the degree to which cut-backs with- 
in a given industry may be distributed 
between government-owned and private 
plants. 

5. Establishment of procedure for 
immediate availability of materials to 
industry for experimental postwar 
models in order to reduce re-tooling and 
other production delays and thereby 
limit the adverse economic repercus- 
sions which would otherwise result as 
ecut-backs and terminations become 
widespread. 


Textile Prospects 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, the textile industry has main- 
tained production at record levels 
through the war period. However, a 
large proportion of its production—in 
the case of cotton goods, over 70 per 
cent—has been going for war and oth 


er priority uses. The movement of 


goods into civilian channels has been 
less than sales for the better part of 
two years, and supplies for the civilian 
population are becoming increasingly 
tight. Since many civilian require- 
ments remain to be filled and produc- 
tive capacity has been reduced by the 
halt of new machinery manufacture, 
the major divisions of the industry 
look forward to a high leve! of pro- 
duction for several years after the 
close of hostilities. 

Should the country enjoy a sustained 
period of general prosperity after the 
war, as is widely anticipated, the do- 
mestie demand for textiles is bound to 
be spurred even further. For at least 
several years after hostilities end, ex- 
port demands will be considerably larg- 
er than formerly, while foreign textile 
industries are being reconstructed in 
devastated areas. Hence, while the tex- 
tile eyele is typically much shorter 
than the business cyele in industries 
making more durable goods, the pres- 
ent wartime period of record textile 
production is likely to be followed by 













































































a longer than average period of large 
volume sales when peace returns. 


National Income 


National income in the first five 
months of 1944 totaled $62,181,000,000, 
12 per cent greater than in the cor- 
responding period last year, the Com- 
merce Department has reported. 

Income payments to individuals in 
May aggregated $12,277,000,000, com- 
pared with $12,493,000,000 in April and 
$11,252,000,000 in May, 1943. 

Much of this year’s increase was at- 
tributed to an upturn in agricultural 
income. Higher payments to service 
men and their dependents also contrib- 
uted to the rise. 

The $62,181,000,000 income payments 
in the January-May period contrasted 
with $28,143,000,000 in the first five 
months of 1939. 


International Currency 
Stabilization 


The United Nations’ 
sretton Woods on the proposed inter- 
national currency stabilization fund 
and the World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion have attracted much attention re- 
cently. There have been many face- 
tious remarks made about these dis- 
cussions, as well as much serious com- 
ment. By the time this is read, more 
than likely some plan or program will 
have been announced. 

It seems that two plans, one for an 
exchange stabilization fund and one 
for a world investment bank, are now 
under discussion at Bretton Woods. 
Both are seeking to put a considerable 
portion of our monetary gold stock at 
the disposal of international agencies, 
to put the United States under pres- 
sure to lower its tariff schedules, and 
in given circumstances, to require our 
Federal Reserve Banks to finance for- 
eign purchases of our merchandise. 

The investment bank would be a 
pooling of risks; in the management of 
the pool, debtor and creditor nation 
groups would more than likely be op- 
posed on measures to persuade tardy 
debtors to meet interest and amortiza- 
tion payments or, more particularly, on 
the uses to which capital loans by the 
bank, and imports temporarily financed 
by the fund, might properly be put. 
Throughout discussion of both plans 
runs the theme that “the United States 
is to be the great creditor nation after 
the war,” as though that fact—if it 
be a fact—laid upon this country some 
ethical obligation to become a world 
creditor on a still greater scale. 


Foreign Trade Policies 


Congressional study of U. S. foreign 
trade policies in the postwar period 
may be hastened by growing difference 
of opinion between the Administration 


discussions at 
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and private business as to how such 
operations should be conducted. The 
conflict centers on the wartime agen- 
cies created by the United States and 
the allied nations for controlling sup- 
plies and shipments of essential raw 
materials and finished goods. Private 
commercial interests are becoming in- 
creasingly apprehensive that the pres- 
ent controls over imports and exports, 
as well as over allocations of markets, 
may be continued after the war. Offi- 
cials of the agencies in question believe 
such regulation will be necessary un- 
til Congress has established a perman- 
ent international trade policy. 


Unemployment Fund Grows 


According to press reports, there are 
now more than $5 billion for the ac- 
count of state unemployment compen- 


sation funds. Higher wage rates and 
manpower shortages have been con- 
tributing factors: higher wages and 


high employment have greatly in- 
creased payroll taxes, while manpower 
shortage has caused a marked decline 
in benefit payments. 

Not only is this huge sum now avail- 
able, but state funds are increasing now 
at the rate of more than a billion dol- 
lars a year. For these reasons, there 
is much discussion on the subject of 
liberalization of benefits. 

These state funds at present guaran- 
tee insured benefits ranging 
up to $15 to $22 per week in the vari- 
ous states, and for periods up to 14 
to 24 weeks. Already, in the states, 


workers 





been some liberalization. 
insured workers have been 
working continuously at high 
they would be entitled to maximum 
benefits if they should become unem.- 
ployed. 

Several bills are in Congress for lib 


there has 
Since most 
Wages, 


eralization, and it has been suggested 
that all unemployment must be taken 
over by the Federal Government. The 
Senate Committee on Post-War Eco 
nomic Policy and Planning, after ex 
tensive hearings on these various pro 
posals, has reported them as unsatis 
factory and inexpedient. The commit 
tee has suggested that the individual 
states shall study their own unemploy- 
ment problems and arrive at solutions 
suited to conditions prevailing within 
their own borders. Because of differ 
ences in types of employment, because 
of differences in wage rates and bene 


fits allowable in each state, the com 
mittee feels that each state can_ best 
handle its own problem. 

With control remaining with the 


states, inequities of benefits can be 
prevented and the possibility of work 
moving out of a high living-cost 


into one of low cost will he ob- 


ers 
area 
viated. 

Giving the Federal Government con 
trol over unemployment compensation 
would be another step in centralization 
of power at a time when most people 
want the reverse. Federal control 
could not possibly handle the admin 
istration of the fund with the same 
fairness and justice that the individual 
states can. 


Publicity en Voluntary 
and Dispute Cases 


The following memorandum, sent to 
the chairman of Regional War Labor 
Boards and Commissions by Theodore 
W. Kheel, executive director of the 
War Labor Board, on the subject of 
“Public Information on Voluntary and 
Disputes Cases,” is rather disconcert- 
ing and ambiguous in its expressions. 
The memorandum follows: 

“Some question has been raised as 
to what information in a case (volun 
tary or dispute) should be made avail 
able to the public. 

“The War Labor Board does not de 
sire to divulge information which some 
employers have always treated as con- 
fidential, but as a public agency, it has 
a duty to make its decisions and rulings 
available to any person who seeks such 
information. 

“Consequently, it is the policy of the 
War Labor Board that any wage ad- 
justments approved, modified, or de- 
nied by the Board or any of its agents 
are public information, although it is 
expected that releases will be 
issued only in those cases of genera! 
news interest and ordinarily will con- 


press 
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tain only the key rates. 

“All rulings and directive orders are 
public information, and the contents of 
any ruling or directive order should be 
supplied when there is a request for 
the information. Similarly, the rates 
of the company as approved, modified, 
or denied by the Board, even though 
not specifically set forth in the ruling 
or directive order issued in the case, 
should be supplied when requested. 
Such information about a case does not, 
of course, have to be made public before 
a ruling or order is issued. However, 
panel and _  hearing-officer 
should be made public when issued to 
the parties unless, in a specific case, 
the Regional Board or Commission de- 
cides otherwise. 

“Other material in the case (includ- 
ing correspondence, memoranda, and 
information on which the Board’s ac- 
tion is based) is confidential and may 
be released to the public, if at all, only 
upon approval of the chairman of the 
Regional Board or Commission.” 


reports 


Farm Loans 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Atlanta, carried in a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, says that country 
bankers are “rolling up their sleeves” 
and going out after the farm loan busi- 
ness which they have lost to federal 
lending agencies. 

A survey of some 1,200 leading coun- 
try bankers, just made by the Ameri- 
‘an Banking Association, reports that 
about 60 banks—many of them in the 
South and Southeast—have set up def- 





A newly established concern, The 
Morrison Warp Co., with Hugh Mor- 
rison, formerly superintendent of the 
Unity Warp Co. as president, has start- 
ed operations at 166 Middle Street, 
awtucket, R. I., with 2800 square feet 
of floor space. 


Richard Panton Co., Inc., braiding 
manufacturers, have moved from 1069 
Broad Street, Central Falls, to 217 
Conant Street, Pawtucket, R. I., where 
they occupy almost double the former 
floor space. 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING Co., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has plans under way 
for a new one-story addition, about 100 
by 100 feet, reported to cost over $60,- 
000, with equipment. Leo F. Caproni, 
New Haven, is architect and engineer. 


inite programs. A majority of the oth- 
ers are working on plans to meet gov- 
ernment lending competition. 

These country banks are realizing the 
importance of farm loans, particularly 
in the South and Southeast, where the 
basic economy still is agricultural. In 
the past, many commercial banks have 
admittedly failed to give the farmer 
the service he needed. Collateral re- 
quirements were rigid and frequently 
unsuited to farming; credit was nar- 
row. Some banks failed to ré@alize that 
crop liens and chattel mortgages were 
sound and dependable securities. 

Many of the more progressive banks 
have resigned themselves to the belief 
that some government lending agencies 
are here to stay. But they have deter- 
mined to compete with them—upon an 
equal basis. 

These steps give courage to those 
who are thinking about the postwar 
days and the reconstruction era. It 
lends encouragement to those who think 
of individual initiative, decentraliza- 
tion, states rights, social and economic 
responsibility. Banks are ordinarily 
extremely conservative—and rightly so 
—but now that they have sufficient as- 
surance to enable them to enter this 
once undesirable field, it may be that 
risk money will venture into more new 
enterprises and that we may have an 
unusual prosperity by the use and free 
flow of money, materials, and labor 
employment. The banks will undoubt- 
edly find that in their expanded use- 
fulness they can create a congenial 





atmosphere for other expansions. 


The company has also awarded con- 
tracts to Denis O’Brien & Sons, Inc., 
Harttord, for a one-story mill addition, 
about 24 x 54 feet, and for another 
one-story structure to be used for stor- 


age and general service. Both buildings 
are reported to cost approximately 
$20,000, with equipment. 


GENERAL Hosiery Co., INc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., which recently sold its 
mill and business to Gotham Hosiery 
Co., Inc., New York, is arranging for 
early liquidation of the company, with 
all stockholders reimbursed for their 
shares. 


HAYWARD-SCHUSTER WOOLEN MILLs, 
Inc., East Douglas, Mass., has been 
organized to take over and consolidate 
four associated mills, including MIrLt- 
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BURY WOOLEN Co., Millbury, Mass.; H. 
T. IfAyYwarp Co., Manchaug, Mass.: 
HAYWooD WooLeN Co. and SCHUSTER 
WooLEN Co., both of East Douglas. The 
consolidated company has acquired all 
properties and manufacturing facili 
ties of the different mills, with opera- 
tions at all plants to continue as here- 
tofore. Cornelius A. Callahan has been 
elected executive vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the new organisation. 
Sales will be handled, as in the past, 
through Hayward-Schuster Co., Ine.., 
01 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ROBINSON THREAD SPINNING Co. has 
been chartered in New Bedford, Mass.., 
with capital of 5000 shares of common 
stock, no par value, to operate a local 
thread and cotton yarn mill. <A. P. 
Lowell is president. 


DoMESTIC Processors, INc.. Paterson. 


N. J., has been formed with capital of 


1000 shares of stock, no par value. 
Plans are to operate a local dyeing and 
finishing mill. 


AMERICAN PROCESSING Co., INCc., has 
been recently organized for operation 
of a textile processing and finishing 
plant in New York City. 


(CHANCE HoOseRY Mitts, INc., has 
been organized in New York City with 
capital of $150,000. Plans are to op- 
erate a knitting mill in the vicinity 
of the city. 


ROCKWELL HosIeERY MILts, INc., has 
been formed in Rockwell, N. C.. with 
capital of $100,000. Inecorporators in- 
clude Junius Y. Peeler and J. H. Sides, 
both of Rockwell. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON Corp. has taken 
out a permit for a new two-story crys- 
tallizer building and a two-story soda 
recovery building in Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is part of an expansion program 
now under way, estimated to cost in 
excess of $5,000,000. The company is 
arranging for sale of a preferred stock 
issue, to total about $4,500,000, to be 
used in connection with a mill develop- 
ment program at Cleveland and Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 


SwiFT RIveER WooLeN Co., Westerly, 
R. I., has awarded general contract to 
(Charles R. Oppy, Westerly, for a two- 
story storage building, about 42 by 90 
feet, and a one-story dyehouse to re- 
place two structures at the mill which 
were recently destroyed by fire. The 
cost is reported close to $35,000, with 
equipment. 


Kk. I. du PONT DE NEMoURS & Co., INc., 


nylon division, Wilmington, Del., has 
concluded arrangements for the pur- 
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chase of a tract of 600 acres on the 
north side of the Tennessee River in 
the vicinity of Chattanooga, to be used 
as the site for a proposed new nylon 


plant. The project will be a postwar 
development, estimated to cost over 
$5,000,000. 


SUPERSILK Hosikky MILLs, Lrp., Lon- 
don, Ont., has filed notice of change 
of name to General Products Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd. 


PALMER BroTHERS Co., New London, 
Conn., with main mill at Fitchville, 
has been acquired by new interests, 
headed by Lester Martin and Morris 
Davis. Mr. Martin and Mr. Davis have 
been named vice-presidents and will 
assume active management at once. No 
change in present operations is planned. 


NORFOLK Hosiery Co. has been char- 
tered in Jamaica Plains, Mass., with 
capital of 1000 shares of stock, no 
par value, for a mill to be operated in 
the vicinity. 


STRUTWEAR KNITTING Co., 1015 South 
6th St., Minneapolis, Minn., has made 
plans for alterations and improvements 
in the boiler house of the mill, includ- 
ing construction of a smoke stack. The 
general contract has been awarded to 
William Bros., Minneapolis. 


The FARMERS’ UNION VEGETABLE OIL 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Conrad, 
Mont., affiliated with Farmers Union 
Central Exchange, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
has plans under way for the construc- 
tion of a new one-story flax processing 
mill. No estimate of cost has been 
announced. 


Mack KNITTING MIILs, INc., has been 
chartered in Long Island City, N. Y., 
with capital of $20,000. Plans are to 
operate a loca! mill for the manufacture 
of outerwear. 


HERCULES PARACHUTE CorD Co., New 
York, N. Y., a new concern, has leased 
space in a building at 14 Wooster St. 
Plans are to manufacture rayon ma- 
teriais for parachute service. 


HUTCHMAN KNITTING MILLS, a new 
company in New York City, has leased 
space in a building at 1180 Broadway 
to manufacture outerwear. 


SOUTHERN FRICTION MATERIALS Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer of wov- 
en asbestos products for brake lining 
and other service, has awarded general 
contract to Southeastern Construction 
Co., Charlotte, for a new one-story ad- 
dition to the mill at Chemway. It is 
reported to cost over $40,000, with 


equipment. 
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THoMAs Mi1s, INc., High Point, N. 
C., has let general contract to R. K. 
Stewart & Son, S. Main St., High 
Point, for a one-story addition to the 
knitting mill. It is reported to cost 
nearly $25,000, with equipment. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CorP., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is planning expansion in its 
branch plant at Meadville, Pa. The 
expansion, which will comprise new 
buildings and equipment, is expected 
to increase capacity by over 10,000,000 
lbs. of acetate rayon yarn annually. 
It is understood that the project will 
be a postwar development. 


CAMBRIA Si_tK Hosiery Co., 176 W. 
Louden St., Philadelphia, has been sold 
to Fishman & Tobin, children’s cloth- 
ing manufacturers. 


ApvponAuG Co., Apponaug, R. I., op- 
erating a bleaching, printing, and dye- 
ing mill, has been acquired by Mills, 
Ine., recently formed. In the future, 
it will operate as Apponaug Co., divi- 
sion of Mills, Inc. 


The controlling interest in Tusca- 
RORA CoTTON Mis, Mount Pleasant, N. 
C., has been acquired by Martin B. 
Foil, Concord, who succeeds Otho A. 
Barringer as directing head of the com- 
pany and will serve also as secretary- 
treasurer. Charles A. Cannon will 
continue to serve as president and Paul 
Petrea as office manager. No change 
in operating policy is contemplated. 


Lt. Dan S. Lafar and associates have 
bought the idle cotton mill plant of 
York Wilson at Red River between 
Rock Hill and Fort Mill, S. C. The 
plant, which has been idle for the past 
15 years, will operate on government 
contracts for the duration. It will 
function as unit No. 2 of HARDEN MAN- 
UFACTURING Co. 

-—-—@- - 


War Labor Boards 
(Continued from page 108) 


but which is primarily for the pur- 
pose of giving the union something 
in the way of a wage raise. 


Retroactive Wage Increases 


One of the most difficult issues 
in handling the wage question is 
that of the retroactive date of the 
wage increase. The unions always 
demand that the wage increase be 
made retroactive as far back as 
possible, and the employer gen- 
erally wants it to be made effec- 
tive only with the Board’s direc- 
tive order, if at all. As a general 
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rule, the retroactive date may be 
one of several: (1) the date of 
the expiration of the last contract 
between the employer and the 
union; (2) the date of the certifi- 
cation of the dispute case to the 
War Labor Board; (8) any rea- 
sonable date agreed upon between 
the parties; (4) the date on which 
the directive order of the Board 
is issued. 

Of course, the unions usually 
demand that the increase be made 
retroactive to the expiration of the 
previous contract, and I suspect 
the records would show that this 
date is used in the majority of 
dispute cases. 

There are a great many other 
issues that invariably arise in dis- 
pute cases, such as paid vacations, 
shift differentials, reporting time, 
seniority, arbitration, grievance 
procedure, etc., but they are gen- 
erally of lesser importance than 
the several that have just been 
discussed. 


Penalties for Violation of 
Labor Board Orders 


Now, if there should be any 
question in an employer’s mind as 
to the importance of these War La- 
bor Board policies and procedures, 
irrespective of the desire to stabi- 
lize wages and labor conditions 
during the war emergency, he 
should remember that the federal! 
law which set up the War Labor 
Board provides very drastic penal- 
ties for violation of its provisions 
or of the orders and regulations 
of the Board. 

First, there is the criminal pen- 
alty involving a fine not to exceed 
one thousand dollars and impris- 
onment not to exceed one year. Of 
course, this is a rather severe pen- 
alty in view of the fact that the 
rules and regulations of the Board 
are so complex that an employer 
frequently is in violation without 
being conscious of the fact, and 
some employers have suggested 
that a year of imprisonment might 
be less burdensome than trying 
to operate a business under the 
conditions laid down by the War 
Labor Board. Seriously though, 
the civil penalties provided in the 
act are far more to be feared than 
the criminal penalties, because, if 
literally applied, they can com- 
pletely bankrupt an employer and 
destroy his business. 
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The civil penalty provides that, 
in the event of the violation of the 
act with respect to wage adjust- 
ments, all the wages paid the em- 
ployees involved—not just the in- 
creases—shall be disallowed for 
income tax purposes. Such penalty 
could easily bankrupt a small com- 
pany and could proportionately 
jeopardize the solvency of a large 
corporation, for its number of em- 
ployees and its total payrolls 
would be in proportion. Many em- 
ployers do not realize this fact, and 
some very severe penalties have 
already been applied by several of 
the Regional Boards to the extent 
of disallowing a _ substantial 
amount of wages for income tax 
purposes. 


Viewpoints of Industry Members 
on the Regional Board 


In concluding this discussion, 
there are several things that 
should be said from the point of 
view of the industry members of 
the Board, who are faced with 
many very difficult problems. 

In the first place, the employer 
members are at a serious disad- 
vantage by comparison with the 
labor members of the Board, be- 
cause we have our own businesses 
to look after; our Board service is 
merely a part-time contribution to 
the war effort. A great many la- 
bor union representatives devote 
practically their entire time to 
this War Labor Board work; there- 
fore, they keep themselves very 
much better informed about the 
cases that come up and about 
Board policies in general. 

Furthermore, the industry mem- 
bers must be absolutely honest, 
fair, and ethical in the positions 
that are taken on the Board. Aside 
from personal reputation and in- 
tegrity, we must do nothing that 
would reflect on the integrity of 
employers in general, or of the re- 
spective companies by whom we 
are employed, so that we cannot 
afford to run the risk of doing 
anything that might be considered 
unethical or that might raise the 
question as to our sense of fair- 
ness. 

Employer members are at a dis- 
advantage because we are not as 
experienced in this kind of work 
as are the labor members. To most 
of us it is an entirely new field 
of activity, and we have had to 


learn from the very beginning, 
whereas the labor members have 
devoted their lives to this sort of 
thing; they are experts in their 
knowledge of labor relations laws 
and procedures and in the tactics 
which they employ to accomplish 
their objectives. It is a matter of 
regret that employers are not near- 
ly so well organized as the labor 
unions. We have our associations, 
and many of them are well estab- 
lished organizations, but we have 
no means of forcing the coopera- 
tion of any individual employer, 
and I regret to say that the in- 
nate independence of most em- 
ployers causes them to be averse 
to any type of regimentation, even 
though it might be for their own 
good. On the other hand, the 
unions are exceptionally well or- 
ganized, and, under their rigid in- 
ternational rules and constitution, 
they can force individual em- 
ployees to adhere to the union 
policies. 
Social Implications 


The record of the War Labor 
Board will show that social reform 
is one of the predominating mo- 
tives in most of its cases, and it 
cannot be denied that the social 
implications of every case and of 
every question brought before the 
Board are given considerable 
weight by both the labor and the 
public members. The decisions 
rendered by the War Labor Board 
in the case of one employer are 
directly applicable to all other em- 
ployers, and those who have not 
yet been brought before the War 
Labor Board would do well to re- 
member this and bear in mind the 
fact that the other fellow’s trou- 
bles are their very own, remem- 
bering that the precedent estab- 
lished in one case will almost in- 
evitably apply to all others of a 
similar nature. 

The principles and policies that 
are now being established by the 
War Labor Board will have a per- 
manent effect on the industrial 
economy of the entire South, not 
only for the duration of the war 
but for all the years to come. Many 
new and radical principles are be- 
ing imbedded in our social and 
economic system, and in that re- 
spect the importance of the War 
Labor Board policies cannot be 
over emphasized. 
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of The Cotton 


Waste Market 





Boston, July 17, 1944 
COTTON WASTES are moving out 
regularly to several of the consuming 
industries, though it said 
that purchasing is normal at this time. 
wastes 


cannot be 


There is a large supply of 
somewhere, but nothing to indicate 
that dealers are carrying the bag. 
They are not extending themselves in 
the matter of and, until 
the status of cotton is settled, a cau- 
tious attitude will continue. 

Spot cotton is now at the high level 
of some 15 years, but its wastes and 
by-products are said not to have shared 
proportionately with the steady ad- 
vance in the staple. Some complaint is 
heard among the mills that they are 
not able to get prices on their wastes 
and by-products commensurate with 
the high rates they are paying on the 
cotton they use. 

Production of cotton yarns and goods 
continues to fall behind military re 
quirements, and this is indicated by a 
decline in consumption during June of 
32,000 bales. The output of wastes in 
June would decrease as the consump 
tion fell off, the waste output running 
about 18 per cent monthly, including 
comber. The market continues steady 
on good dealer stocks, but some of the 
second-grade materials in all types sell 
a little lower, though close to the gen- 
eral line of values established for cot- 
ton wastes. 

A leading dealer here, reviewing the 
waste situation, stated broadly that 
cotton is strong and wastes easy. “If 
the rise in cotton continues, it will be 
impossible to sell good wastes at prices 
current at this time,” he said. This 
dealer mentioned spinners and rovings 
and threads already headed for better 
ates, and expressed the opinion that 
most kinds of wastes would be lifted 
to a better selling level in due time. 

Cotton waste traders are inclined to 
believe that when the parity of cotton 
is established, the regular users of 
wastes will operate with more confi- 
dence. Buying has been so spotty for 
several weeks that inventories taken 
recently show consumer stocks at a 
low ebb. One waste, which keeps com- 
paratively active, is found in the 
threads, which wiping-waste machiners 
are purchasing regularly at firm prices. 
Peeler and Pima comber are less neg- 
lected, but picker and fly and other 
stuffing materials are tending to ac- 
cumulate. 


inventories, 


s* 
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New Orleans, July 17, 1944 
COTTON was on the upgrade most of 
the past month and eventually 
developed into a big broad affair after 
the public came in as active buyers. 


At the highest recorded during this 
period, July sold at 22.80 in New Or 
leans and at 22.54 for old July in New 


York. At the same time, October went 
to 22.05 in New Orleans and to 22.00 
in New York, while the average for 
Middling 15/16 rose to 22.11. 


The above quotations are the high- 
est for this season and are also the 
highest recorded since 1928. 

After these high records were made. 
the market turned moderately reaction- 


ary, due largely to profit taking by sat- 
isfied longs. Prices fell off 35 to 50 


points during this movement but recov- 
ered some later, and, as this is written. 
are not far from the highest of the sea- 
Son. 


Causes of the udvance can be sum- 
marized as follows. 

1. The recently enacted OPA con- 
trol bill which raised the basic loan 


rate from 90 to 921% per cent of parity 
and called upon the President to use 


every lawful means to see that pro- 
ducers get parity prices for their 
crops. This action assured farmers a 


basic loan rate of 20.55 for their crop, 
compared with 19.26 for the 1943 crop, 
if there is no change in parity at the 
end of July. The June parity was 21.08. 

~. Another section of the OPA Act, 


which requires that textile ceilings 
must be based on a price for cotton 
that will reflect parity prices to pro- 
ducers. The OPA has raised ceilings 
714% per cent on about one-third of the 
goods now being manufactured by 
mills, and additional raises are in 


process of being worked out. 

3. Statement of the Crop Reporting 
Board that only 20,472,000 acres have 
been planted to cotton this year. This 
compared with 21,942,000 acres plant- 
ed last year and is the smallest planted 
in about 50 years. Government figures 
show an average abandonment of two 
per cent. This indicates probable acre- 

age for harvest of around 20,000,000. 

“4, Announcement of the President 
that he will accept renomination by the 
Democratic Convention. This announce- 
ment probably stimulated the last buy- 


on the 


COTTON 
MARKET 





ing wave that lifted prices to the high- 
est of the season, because it was rather 
generally accepted as inflationary in 
that it seems to assure continuation of 
the huge spending program of the Ad- 
ministration. 

5. Congested conditions in July, due 
partly to inability of mills and spot 
merchants to get cotton moved from 
warehouses for certification and deliv- 
ery on this position and slowness with 


which the hedged and short interest 
was liquidated or transferred. Threat 


of the New York Cotton Exchange to 
take action against longs in the event 
that prices for this month went above 
prices for spots in the South had a 
sobering effect on traders, and July 
New York went out quietly on the 14th, 
29 points under the high of the season, 
while the same position in New Or- 
leans remained firm and went out only 
two points under its high. 

The reaction was caused by small 
consumption figures for June, favor- 
able war news, increasing hedges, and 
favorable weather and crop reports. 
These developments induced many 
longs to cash their profits. Many trad- 
ers also thought that the withdrawal 
of the prop which July had exerted 
for a long time would tend to weaken 
the market. Talk of an early ending of 
the war as a result of recent develop- 
ments tended to restrict buying 

Weevils are reported increasing in 
Texas and the south half of the cen- 
tral and eastern belt, but dry hot 
weather is retarding their propaga- 
tion and spread, except in Texas. 
Weather reports showed an unusually 
dry June, which is generally favorable 
for the crop. 

Records for several years show that 
the yield per acre has been well over 





Consumption of Lint 
In United States, 
In United States, May 
In United States, 11 
In Cotton Growing States. 
In Cotton Growing States, 11 
In New England States, June 
In New England States, 11 
In All Other States, June 
In All Other States, 11 


Mill Stocks 
In United States, 
In United States, May 
In Cotton Growing States, 
In New England States, June 
In All Other States, June 


Warehouse Stocks 
In United States, June 
In United States, May 
In Cotton Growing States. June 
In New England States, June 
In All Other States, June 


Active Cotton Spindles 
In United States, June 
In United States, May 
In Cotton Growing States 
In New England States, 
In All Other States, June 


June 


June 
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the average. The ten-year average yield 
is 226.9 pounds. A calculation on this 
average indicates a crop of about 10, 
000,000 bales. Llowever, a calculatio1 
bused on the yields of 1943 and 1094: 
indicates a possible crop of 11,000,000 
or even more, 

CCC reports show that loans on the 
1948 crop totaled 3,593,000 bales and 
withdrawals 999,000 bales. At the same 
time, withdrawals from the 1942 crop 
amount to 663,000 bales. Government 
owned and controlled stocks as of Jul) 
1 amounted to 6,980,000 bales. With 
drawals from the 1942 loan, whicl 
now amounts to about 1,600,000 Dales, 
will cease August 15, when all not 
withdrawn will be put into a pool to 
be sold for account of the farmer own 
ers. 

The census report of 805,735 bales 
consumed in June was Gteappointing 
but indicates consumption for the sea 
son slightly over 10,000,000, The Arm) 
and Navy are demanding increased 
production in order to fill current or 
ders, 2nd consumption may go slightly 
over 10,000,000, In any event, it will 
be about 1,000,000 less than last sea 
son. The carry-over is expected to be 
about 10,750,000 bales, compared with 
10,640,000 last year. Exports were 
rather heavy for lend-lease and to 
Spain. 

Details of consumption report 
column. 


the 


will be found in another 





of Textile Interest 





Duquesne 
‘CO olor Dynamics’ 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 


Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., ‘ 
Two illustrated pamphlets describing scien 
tific utilization of color energy to reduce the 
danger of personal injury, eye strain and 
fatigue, thereby increasing production. 


National Starch Products, Inc., Nationa 
Adhesives Division, 270 Madison ‘Ave., New 
York 16, N. ‘‘The What, Where, “Why 
How of Resyn Adhesives’’. A 16-page book 
let written in non-technical language di 
scribing the development, properties, appl! 
cation and handling of various types. of res 
inous products. 


Leeds and Northrup Co., 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Penn., revised 44-pag: 
catalog EN-95, on ‘‘Apparatus for Electr: 
lytic Conductivity Measurements in Labora- 


4934 Stenton 


tory and Plant’’. Describes instruments for 
making precise conductivity measurements 
Illustrates and describes a_ signalling con 
ductivity controller and several new cells. 

_ United States Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., ‘‘Testing Price List’’. A booklet fea 
eit specific test charges for textiles 
chemicals, metals and numerous other ma 
terials. 

Davison Pub. Co., Ridgewood, N. J., ‘‘1944 


Mattress Directory’’, 31st annual edition. 
completely revised. ‘‘Who’s Who’’ in the 
mattress, bedding and upholstered furniture 


trades—where they are and what they are 


making. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 

‘Textiles—Testing and Reporting, Comme! 
cial Standard CS59-44’’, beginning February 
20, 1944. Accepted by the trade as stand 
ard of practice. 


Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘Farva! 
of Lubrication’’, Bulle 
three-color booklet, cov 
operation, and costs. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and Tabo! 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘‘New High Speed 
Tenter Dryer’’. Four-page illustrated folde: 
on construction and operation. 


Farval Corp., 
Centralized Systems 
tin No. 25. 16- page 
ering construc tion, 
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Out of the sky float myriads of vari-colored supply parachutes, dropping 
food, ammunition, guns, all the sinews of war. And those parachutes are made of 
rayon—the very same rayon that might have gone into your linings 
and undies, dresses and gowns. 


We at Industrial are proud that the quality of our famous “Continuous 
Process”’ "Spun -bo Yarn—its uniformity, strength and knot-free characteristics 
—recommended it to Uncle Sam’s technicians for such vital tasks. They’re 
the very same characteristics that recommend it so highly for the products of 


peace. When peace comes, ‘Foun lo will be mustered out, and then, lovely 


fabrics for you—some familiar, some as yet, unborn! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO - NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 


with a Textile Slant 


Emit VY. Wutson, formerly repre- 
sentative of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
with headquarters in Atlanta, has 
joined the field engineering staff of 
Ashworth Bros., Ine. His territory will 
embrace sections of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 


AMERICAN MonoRAr. Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry B. 
CURTIS as representative for the Caro- 
linas, with headquarters at 118% W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, P. O. Box 1402. 
Mr. Curtis is a former partner in 





Mr. Curtis 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY Co., where he han- 
died machinery sales. He will handle 
both overhead MonoRail equipment and 
automatic cleaning equipment in the 
Carolinas; in Virginia, he will repre- 
sent the company only on automatic 
cleaning equipment. 


THE CaLco CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, has an- 
nounced acquisition of the titanium 
dioxide manufacturing facilities of the 
Virginia Chemical Corporation, Peney 
River, Va., from Interchemical Corp. 
This organization, formerly a part of 
the United Color and Pigment-Inter- 
chemical set-up, now becomes a unit of 
the pigment department of the Calco 
Chemieal Division, with J. ALLEGAERT 
as manager and A. B. HETrTRICcK as resi- 
dent manager of the Virginia opera- 
tion. 


Associated with Mr. Allegaert in the 
pigment department will be LEo SKLARZ, 
as manager of sales, and Dr. R. A. 
SHIVE, director of technical services. 
The pigment department will be rep- 
resented in the west by SAM KLEIN 
and in the Philadelphia territory by 
FRANK REINHARDT. 


HOLLISTER-MORELAND COMPANY, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has announced the re- 
tirement of Mrs. LoREE HOLLIsTer AP- 
PELL (until her recent marriage, Mrs. 
Loree Gaines Hollister) from the part- 


nership. The company, which has re- 
cently occupied new offices at 611 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, will 
continue under the same name, with 
R. B. MORELAND as owner and directing 
head. J. BION MORELAND, 1654 N. Em- 
ory Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Dearborn 8569) 
has recently joined the firm as field 
representative. He will cover the states 
of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. 


JOHN H. Rowe, for the past several 
years Chicago manager of Boston Wov- 
EN Hose & RUBBER Co., has been named 
vice-president in charge of western 
sales. He will be succeeded as Chicago 
manager by Stuart A, GuILD, formerly 
in charge of the Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and western Massachusetts ter- 
ritory. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, 
Inc., has announced the closing of its 
Southern Testing House in Greensboro, 
N. €. Mills in the southern territory 
will now be served from either the 
Philadelphia or Hoboken laboratories. 
H. M. Biock is manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch, 601 West Susquehanna 
Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY has announced the opening 
of a district sales office in the Carew 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, to serve 





Mr. Kuilema 


southeastern Indiana, southwestern 
Ohio and the major part of Kentucky. 
Louis M. KurLeMA, formerly with Her- 
cules Powder Company, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager and will 
be in charge of the office. 


NoRMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Stamford, Conn., announces the recent 
election of D. E. BATESOLE as vice- 
president and chief engineer. A mem- 
ber of the firm’s engineering depart- 
ment for over 25 years, Mr. Batesole 
has been chief engineer since 19937. 


FRANK J. BROGAN has been appointed 
special sales representative for BuNtT- 


ING Brass & Bronze CoMPANY in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. He 
will make his headquarters in Dallas, 
where a complete sales and engineer 
ing service will be maintained. 


A. WINKLER PRINS has been named 
manager of the New York district sales 





Mr. Prins 


territory for AMERICAN MACHINE AND 
METALS, INc. His offices will be in the 
Woolworth building. 


EUGENE B. MARTIN, formerly with 
Resinous Products Co., Philadelphia, is 
now a process engineer for QUAKER 
CHEMICAL PRopUCcTS CorP., Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 


CHARLES A. HIGGINS, president, HEr- 
CULES PoWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, 
Del., has assumed the additional duties 
of chairman of the board. He succeeds 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM, who has resigned 
as chairman of the board but will re- 
main as director and chairman of the 
finance committee. 


H. P. Smitu, formerly president, 
George Chemical Company, and THOoM- 
AS TarRPY SCHULTEN, formerly’ with 
General Chemical Company, have been 
appointed field representatives of the 
New York office of MATHIESON ALKALI 
WoORKS. 


J. Lewis PERKINS, president, B. F. 
PERKINS & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., 
for many years, has now assumed the 
additional duties of general manager. 
WILLIAM WoosSNAM has been named 
general sales manager. 


~ THERMOID CoMPANY, Trenton, N. J., 
has announced the appointment of AL- 
BERT GRINDY as comptroller of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. A. ©. TKET- 
SEL has been named manager of fric- 
tion materials manufacturing. 


LAURENT J. LABrRiE, formerly chief 
of OPA’s heavy chemicals unit in Wash- 
ington, has been appointed technical! 
director of the Chicago and New York 
City plants of Paistey Propucts, INc. 


JOHN G. FARRAR, formerly assistant 
comptroller, GENERAL ELEcTRic CoM- 
PANY, was elected comptroller at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors. 
He succeeds the late Ina D. LEFEVRE. 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
128 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 £. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 








THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. 











Round Pegs 
Into Round Holes 


(Continued from page 92) 
come to work in the mill for the 
first time when her sweetheart 
was sent overseas. The foreman 
overlooked her occasional brood- 
ing and worrying at first, thinking 
she would get over it, but pretty 
soon she started being absent one 
or two days each week. She would 
give first one excuse and then an- 
other, none of which seemed con- 
vincing. He suspected that she 
was making more money than she 
needed by just working five days 
a week and that she didn’t intend 
to work any more than that. Fi- 
nally, of course, he lost patience 
and told her that if she was ab- 
sent another time—whatever the 
excuse—she would be penalized. 

When the next Saturday came, 
she was absent as usual, and he 
kept his word. What he did not 
know—and what she _ spread 
around the plant in her account of 
his action—was that she had gone 
to Florida on the day involved be- 
cause her father had been killed 
in an automobile accident. 


Personality Clashes 


But by no means all plant diffi- 
culties can be traced to outside 
causes. The biggest inside cause, 
perhaps, is clash of personality. 
There never was a person of type 
41, for instance, who could get 
along easily with a person of type 
81, whether the two were foreman 
and assistant, brother and sister, 
or husband and wife. There is 
not a case on record of where 
these two understood each other 
until each had had the other’s tem- 
perament explained to him. When 
we find that a plant difficulty has 
arisen because two conflicting per- 
sonalities are forced to work to- 
gether, two courses are open. If 
it is feasible, we recommend that 
one of the men be transferred to 
another department. If not—and 
frequently it is not, at least not 
immediately, because it would 
seem a demotion or a too obvious 
recognition before other workers 
that something is wrong—then we 
follow what we call our “carpet 
and bell” principle. 

It is obvious that if you have a 
lot of bells hidden under a carpet, 
a person walking about the room 
will step on them and set them 





But if the location of th: 


ringing. 
bells is marked by a piece of tap 
on the carpet, then it is a very sim. 
ple matter not to step on them 
The same thing is true of people, 
all of whom have their “bells” or 


sources of irritation. if two peo- 
ple have strong motivation for liy- 
ing together or working together 
but are prevented because they are 
constantly stepping on each oth. 
er’s bells, all they need is to have 
the location of the bells explained 
to them. They still won’t get along 
so well and will not form a work- 
able team as would two types 
which are fitted; but they won’t 
be constantly having trouble. 


Conclusion 


This business of understanding 
people and learning to work with 
them is by no means a closed chap- 
ter. It is a live, growing subject, 
perhaps still in the embryonic 
stage. We learn something new 
about people from every individu- 
al who comes to see us. Not only 
are we steadily, though with micro- 
scopic slowness, enlarging the 
number of “types” in our files— 
last week a man came in to see 
us who was completely new in our 
experience—but we are constantly 
adding to our store of information 
on established types. Our 
like that of the plant superintend- 
ent or office executive, is never 
finished. But that is the way we 
like it. We have no desire to see 
men become like machines, to see 
a new, improved model turned out 
in 1944. The never-ending flow of 
problems, the ever widening 
stream of knowledge, constitutes 
at once the difficulty and the chal- 
lenge of working with men. 

—— —@) -— 
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Cotton Netting for Army 
Camouflage Head Nets 


A new type of cotton netting in an 
open mesh weave for use as a camou 
flage head net with the steel helmet 
and plastic helmet liner has been de- 
signed by the Quartermaster Corps and 
the Corps of Engineers, the War De 
partment has reported. 

The netting is a modification of 4 
type developed by the Engineers for 
camouflaging field guns and artillery 
emplacements in theaters of operation, 
and like the earlier type, can be manu 
factured on lace making machines and 
certain kinds of knitting machines. I! 
is held in place by an elastic band. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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Cotton Helps an 





Army Advance 


Bridges blown up by the enemy 
have not stopped our invading 
forces. Pontoons made of cotton are 
supporting bridges over which 
men, tanks and equipment can be 
transported to the fighting front. 


The tough, durable fabric which 
goes into the construction of these 
pontoons, is made of a combed, 
heavily plied yarn. After the fabric 
has been rubberized, the material 
has the strength of steel and will 
not rip or tear. 


Mills making these fabrics depend 
on Butterworth Machines at every 
step in the Wet End of Textile 
Finishing... bleaching, boiling-out, 
drying, calendering, dyeing. 


Butterworth Engineers offer their 
cooperation to every mill seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
Capacity... to repair or replace ob- 
solete equipment ...to develop new 
machines to meet special problems 
... to improve plant layout. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Write for our 
folder “Announcing a Policy on 
orders taken now for Post War 
Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Barrel Handling Device 
On Yale Tilting Fork Truck 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, reports that its tele- 
scopic tilting-fork truck has _ been 
equipped with a removable barrel—or 
drum—handling device. The new addi- 
tion has special short forks and a 
metal loop which is dropped over the 
barrel or drum by lever action after 
the forks have been slid underneath. 





Such a device enables the operator to 
pick up barrels and drums and trans- 
port them in and out of cars or stor- 
age without stepping off the truck. 
When the job is completed, the barrel 
handler is removed, the regular forks 
are replaced, and the truck resumes 
its routine materials-handling func- 
tions—lifting and moving, as well as 
high-stacking skid and pallet loads. 


Dustproofing Treatment 


EK. F. Westfield Company, 333 Sixth 
Ave., New York 14, N. Y., has an- 
nounced development of “Westkrete,”’ 
a liquid treatment to seal terrazzo and 
concrete floors against water, oils, 
weak mineral and organic acids and 
to prevent dusting. It comes ready- 
prepared for application with mop, 
brush, long-handled broom, or sprinkler 
spray. It is said to dry quickly and to 
contain no inflammable solvents or 
volatiles. A single treatment is de- 
signed to allay dusting, although two 
or three are recommended for perma- 
nent control—depending upon the po- 
rosity of the floor. It is applied with 
equal effectiveness over unpainted and 
worn painted surfaces, but should not 
be applied over newly painted areas. 


* 


Improved Spinning Saddle 
for Long Draft Frames 


The “W-Improved Spinning Saddle,” 
which does away with wicks and needs 
oiling at standard front roll speeds 
only once every 40 to 48 hours, has 
been announced by John C. Turner, 
service engineer, P. O. Box 916, At- 
lanta, Ga. Other advantages reported 
are that it provides both vertical and 
horizontal adjustment, that it does 
away with damage to rollers caused 
by “cocking,” and that its oil-impreg- 
nated bearing surfaces permit a prop- 
erly controlled flow of oil, preventing 
oil from getting on yarns and cots as 
well as excessive friction on rollers. 
The saddle fits all long draft spinning 
frames with centers 1, to 2 inches. 
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Phosphorescent Pigment 
Is Announced 


A new phosphorescent pigment, said 
to emit a brighter and longer afterglow 
than previously developed products, 
has been reported by New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Company. Designated as CaS- 
SrS-2470, the pigment is specifically in- 
tended for wartime applications, but 
many peacetime industrial applica- 
tions have been predicted. These in- 
clude such uses as diffusers for light- 


ing fixtures, furniture edging, door 
knobs, switch plates, and decorative 
textiles. 


¢ 


New Metallizing Gun 
Developed for Speed 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 38 
14 30th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y.., 
reports development of the “Metco” 
Type 3E metallizing gun, especially en 
gineered for high speed production 
spraying of low melting point metals 
Using %-inch zinc, tin, lead, solder, 

















babbitt, cadmium or fine gauge copper 
and copper alloys, this new gun is said 
to exhibit spraying speeds which ex- 
ceed any yet attained with these met- 
als. Rates of deposition, in pounds per 
hour, include: zine 40, tin 70, lead 119, 
solder 90, babbitt 75. 

Regardless of the type of wire elb- 
ployed, no gear changes are deemed 
necessary to achieve these high speeds 
Any spraying speed within the pre 
scribed ranges is automatically ob- 
tained and maintained hour 
hour, by the patented controlled power 
unit—an integral part of the gun. AIr 
pressure changes are said not to affect 
its operating efficiency. 

The type 3E gun is equipped with 4a 
universal gas head, which allows the 
tool to be operated on any commercia! 
gas in conjunction with oxygen and 
compressed air. A duplex mounting 
fixture is provided for permanent in 
stallation on the production set-up. 
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KENTEX 


Aprons On 
Your 
Frames 





SMOOTHER, FASTER 
FLOW OF YARN! 










How your aprons ft and grip and 
wear, has a large bearing on your 
spindle production. KENTEX 
Aprons are designed to do these 
three things better. 








They are made of finest quality 
barktanned or chrome leather — 
rough finished on the inside for a 
tighter grip, and uniformly smooth 
on the outside for the smooth flow 
of yarn. They are precision gauged 
for thickness, width, length and 
circumference. 








Aprons made to any 
specifications on short 
notice. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 
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TEXT ILE COMPANY 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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The Reliable Atomizer 


Looks like a sweet potato partly for 
streamlining, so as not to catch lint; 
partly to make it diaphragmatic. 


After hard and continuous mill 
service, orifices in the self cleaning 


Parks Turbomatic Humidifier 


still remain normal in size, shape, and 
alignment—also in action. 
Rated conservatively. No double 


standards; one for our laboratory— 
one for your mill. 











Parks-Cramer Comp any 
| | 


Charlotte, N.C. 








Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. 

















W. R. BeLpon has resigned as plant 
manager, The Clark Thread Co. of 
Georgia, Clarkdale, and will make his 
home in California, where his twin 
granddaughters, Donna and _ Elissa 
Lambertson, are being featured in a 
movie, to be released soon, tentatively 
titled, ‘“‘Three’s a Family.” 


MILDRED G. BARNWELL, executive sec- 
retary, Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Ass’n., has been appointed cotton 
textile consultant with the Military 
Planning and Research Division, U. S. 





Army Service Forces, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Washington, 
Mrs. Barnwell 
D. C. During her absence from the 


association offices, the statistical work 
will be carried on, with organization 
matters directed by Caldwell Ragan, 
president, and the various committees. 
Plans are for Mrs. Barnwell to spend a 
day or two each week, or as often as 
practical, in the association office. 


RICHARD C. REMMEY and NATHANIEL 
J. NEWMAN have been named vice- 
presidents of Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. Mr. 
Remmey was formerly purchasing 
agent and assistant to the president: 
Mr. Newman was in charge of sales, 
with offices at the company’s finishing 
plant at Long Island City, N. Y. Both 
men have been with the company for 
15 years. 


Several recent promotions have been 
announced by Columbia Mills Co., Mt. 
Vernon Woodberry Mills, Inc., Colum- 
bia, S. C. Horace L. Pratt, formerly 
overseer of beaming, is now director of 
the laboratory: Tom PortTreR, who was 
second hand of twisting, second shift, 
is now overseer of beaming. He is suc- 
ceeded by LONNIE Price, formerly sec- 
tion man in the same department. Oris 
WESSINGER, loom fixer, is now second 
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about Men You Know 





hand in the weaving department, third 
shift; C. W. Meprten, change hand, 
beaming, is now second hand, beaming, 
third shift. 


Louis A. OLNEY, professor of chem- 
istry, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass., since 1897, has retired. Dr. Ol- 
ney, has been called the “Dean 
of Edueation” in the field of textile 
chemistry and dyeing, was the first 
president of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists, which 
he was largely instrumental in found- 


ing. 


who 


RAYMOND K. FLeGE has been ap- 
pointed director of research for North 
Star Woolen Mill Company, of Minne- 
apolis, and the Lima Woolen Mills 
Company, of Lima, Ohio. A chemical 
engineer with graduate degrees from 
the University of Kentucky and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Flege has been with North Star 
Since 1936. He served formerly as a 
research chemist and then as a chemi- 
cal engineer with Kendall Company. 


RICHARD SPESSARD, engineer, River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent of power, 
maintenance, and construction. He suc- 
ceeds George N. Miller, who resigned 
after 25 years of service. Mr. Spessard 
has been with the company since 1928. 


R. W. JENNINGS, for over 25 years 
superintendent of Lanett Mill Division, 
Lanett, <Ala., of West Point (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Co., was given a sur- 





Mr. Jennings 


prise party by a large group of friends 
on June 24, commemorating his 70th 
birthday. The group presented him 
with a bound volume of congratula- 
tory letters from his friends, with auto- 
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graphed photographs of each, and with 
copies of the volume for each member 
of his family. 


THEODORE B. LuseE has been appoint 
ed vice-president in charge of finance 
for Stonecutter Mills Corp., Spindale. 
N. C. Although a large part of his 
time will be spent in the New York 
market, he will make his headquarters 
in Spindale. 


WILLIAM HARRISON HIGHTOWER, pres 
ident, American Cotton Manufacturers 


Ass’n., was recently awarded a cita 





Mr. Hightower 


tion as the graduate of the Georgi 
School of Technology who has 
distinguished himself during the past 
year. The presentation was made by 


most 





Dr. M. L. Brittain at the commence- 
ment exercises in Atlanta. 
Obituary 


WILLIAM BEswIckK, 66, assistant to 
the president, Alabama Mills, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, died recently in a Mont 
gomery hospital. A native of Oldham. 


England, Mr. Beswick was general 
manager of Palmer Mills, Stockport, 


England, before coming to Montreal in 
1917 as manager of the Verdun branch 
of Dominion Textile Co. He was ap- 
pointed textile engineer of Alabama 
Mills Co. in 1928 and assistant to the 
president in 1937. 

JUNIUS Hitt HARDEN, 8&4, pioneer 
cotton mill manufacturer, died recently 
in Graham, N. C. His first connection 
with the textile industry was at Hope- 
dale, where in the early 1880’s he op 
erated a cotton mill. He also organ- 
ized several utility companies, and in 
1917 reorganized the Holt-Granite 
Mills at Haw River. The first Burling 
ton Mills Corp. plant was brought to 
Burlington through his interest. 


CuRRY WATSON, 42, manager of the 
new products division of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Company and recently in 
charge of sales for the chemical div! 
sion, died June 30 of a heart attack. 
He was with the company 11 years. 















AYON warp can be replen- 
ished at the loom by using a 
Barber-Colman Model “LS” 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 





will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. It is light and 
sturdily built and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 
in the warp in sections, each section or 
load being approximately 15” wide. 
The knotting mechanism, which in- 
cludes a “‘stumbler’”’ to eliminate miss- 
ing any ends, is normally operated at 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


| mn | oe D 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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about 300 knots a minute. Since the 
machine will handle as fine as 40 den- 
ier yarn, all parts are precision made to 
extremely close standards and fully in- 
terchangeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. The pic- 
ture shows one load being completed, 
the operator making an inspection of 
the uniform row of knots before clear- 
ing the machine for the next load. 
Bulletin F-1256-4, which will be sent 
promptly on request, will describe this 
machine to you in greater detail. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 
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Rayon Warp-Tying. by Portable Machine 








For Example... 


From our field records, we cite 
this experience of a rayon goods 
manufacturer working 100% on 
war material: 
Yarn Counts 75 to 150 
denier rayon 
No. of Ends 2500 to 10,000 
Knots Tied 

per Hour 4000 to 8500 
Sley 56 to 280 
Comparison of loom hours lost 
per week due to stoppage for re- 
plenishment of warp: 
Before installing warp 


tying machine 325 
After installing warp 
tying machine 50 


Loom Hours Saved 
per Week 275 
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Through the years, as an important supplier to the 
Textile Industry, we have demonstrated our own confi- 
dence in its future by making long range preparations 


for continued and improved service. 


Without our effective plans as completed before the war, we could 
not have held the confidence of the Textile Industry. As it is we 
have maintained uninterrupted and dependable services through- 
out periods of extreme demands-—in the face of serious production 
problems. Thus by having confidence in the customers we serve 


we have gained their confidence for our products and services. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer"' finds the sunshine of living. 











Why Not Incentive 
Pay for Textiles ? 





Concluding a two-part article in which “Old- 
Timer” discusses how incentive pay can be 
made to work in the average textile plant 


Part 2 


Many of you older readers of this page will very 
likely sigh and say: 

“Sure, OLD-TIMER has been yelling his head off for 
20 years about methods of pay in cotton mills—old 
stuff.” 

Yeah, that’s true, brother, and he is going to keep 
on yelling for a method which he believes is not only 
fair to both sides, but a method or system which will 
bring more pay to the fellow who has that old Ameri- 
can spirit in his make-up to “beat the other fellow’. 
Remember those articles entitled “Beat the Other Fel- 
low’, written years ago but just as applicable to cotton 
mill management today as they were when OLD-TIMER 
used them? Those articles were just another way of 
advocating incentive pay. 

Please note that in the foregoing quotation from 
Liberty, the system of incentive pay included several 
groups of men of distinctly different trades and rates 
of pay—riggers and carpenters, masons and bricklay- 
ers, painters, erectors, linemen and wiremen, the men 
on the cinder dump and common laborers. All these 
men, of different trades, worked on one job which 
took only 18 days and 20 hours to complete. A system 
of incentive pay was used for this one special emer- 
gency job. Would it not seem reasonable, then, to say 
it would be comparatively simple to work out a system 
of incentive pay for weavers, battery hands, loom fix- 
ers and warp hands. Sure it would, and to show you 


how well those industrial firms have done the job, lis- 
ten to this from the same article: 
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“We have found satisfactory methods to encour- 
age and reward initiative and skill in the foundries and 
the forges, among yard labor and on the cinder dump.”’ 

OLD-TIMER claims that there are as smart men in 
the textile industry as in any industry in the world 
and that we could find satisfactory methods to “en- 
courage and reward initiative and skill” in every job 
which contributes to the making of yarn and cloth. 
The oiler and the filling roller, the roving hauler and 
the roving bobbin cleaner—yeah, and by gosh, even 
the sweepers. 

The filling roller can give many a good turn to 
the weaver and the battery hand. He could be taught 
(and why isn’t he?) to place filling in the boxes so 
that battery hands could pick up handfuls of filling 
already lying parallel; that is, all butt-ends of filling 
bobbins together. Besides, many filling rollers can 
fill batteries, and some can do a little weaving. Yeah, 
the filling roller could help production in many ways 
if he had the incentive; so could sweepers. But why 
talk about the day laborers when we are doing nothing 
about the higher paid workers who would boost pro- 
duction before many operating executives could re- 
alize it. 

In a large majority of mills which have adopted 
the plan of making long cuts of cloth, without realiz- 
ing what it has cost them to do it, the problem of sec- 
onds has gotten out of control. There is no practical 
way to know which weaver made a bad place in the 
center of a 500-yard piece of cloth—I’ll take that 
back; there is a practical way—but mills have, in most 
cases, abandoned the system of even showing a weaver 
his second class cloth. And, boy! are they having 
plenty of it. 

I stood in a cloth room not long ago and watched 
cloth as inspectors ran it over power-driven inspection 
tables. I got so darned mad, not at the weavers, but 
at the overseers, superintendents and mill presidents, 
that I finally could not stand it any longer and walked 
out in disgust, with a remark to the superintendent 
who took me in his mill, “My God! what is manage- 
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ment of cotton mills coming to?” We saw doubles and 
ends reeded wrong which ran for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of yards. We saw wavy cloth made by looms 
out of fix—which any loom fixer could fix in a few 
minutes, but allowed to run through hundreds of 
yards of otherwise perfect cloth—showing conclusive- 
ly that three shifts of weavers and loom fixers were 
paying absolutely no attention to the quality of the 
cloth they were weaving. 

Think of it, gentlemen, less than one minute to 
break out a double thread or to replace a thread in the 
correct dent would have saved 500 yards of cloth. 
One minute’s time would have made $75.00 worth of 
cloth first-class instead of second-class. This was the 
most flagrant, unmitigated exhibition of mismanage- 
ment that OLD-TIMER has ever seen. No, the weaver 
is not to blame—in a way yes, of course—but the real 
blame remains with the management. 

First, some mill executive found out that he could 
get a preference by making 200-yard rolls; his com- 
petitors followed suit. Them he went to 300-yard rolls 
—his competitors again followed suit—and then he 
went to 500 yards to the cut and raised hell with his 
superintendent to run the loom until it would not hold 
another yard. 

If the mill president only knew what it has cost 
him in dollars and cents to let that big-roll craze creep 
up on him, he would get one nice surprise. Of course, 
a man who is not a practical manufacturer, and some 
who claim they are, will ask, “Why will it cost more 
for a mill to make 500-yard rolls than 200-yard rolls? 
Look at the money you save in not stopping the loom 
as many times to take off the cloth.” 

Well, all OLD-TIMER can say is: “Here again, Mr. 
Mill President, is an example of not giving your op- 
erating executives a chance to tell you about their prob- 
lems in the mill, and you are paying dearly for it; 
you will keep on paying for just such blunders until 
you change your methods of management.” 

But let’s get back to our subject. The more we 
talk about such mismanagement—but the editor 
wouldn’t print what we would say. Therefore, we 
will skip it. 

Quoting again: 

“Of late, the War Production Board and labor lead- 
ers, with the blessing of the administration, have 
smiled benignly on the incentive system.” 

Have we said enough, fellows, to remove the 
thought from your minds that all the restrictions 
placed on your management does not prevent you from 
paying more to the operative who produces more? 
Have we brought back to your mind what you older 
overseers and superintendents knew, but seem to have 
entirely forgotten, that it is a natural-born instinct 
of human nature for operatives to help each other? 

It is a fact that workers will cooperate and that 
incentive pay can be applied to individual workers; 
at the same time it can be applied to groups of work- 
ers. 

For example, incentive pay can be applied to each 
weaver who gets more production with less seconds; 
it can apply to the loom fixer who gets more produc- 
tion with less seconds and less loom supply cost; it can 
apply to the entire weave room as a group; it can 
apply to the entire number of employees in any group 
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—carding, spinning or weaving—including overseers, 


assistant overseers and time-keepers. 

But wait a minute. Do not get it into your head 
that establishing a system of incentive pay is as simple 
as OLD-TIMER has indicated in his explanation of the 
system put into effect in the dobby mill of which he 
took charge. Oh my gosh, no! Any practical mill man 
knows that if inducement pay is set too low the em- 
ployees will not consider the extra work to get more 
production worth the effort, and your system will fal! 
as flat as a pan cake. 

On the other side, if the rate is too high, you have 
played heck, sure enough. If more pay can be ac- 
quired without the proper effort on an operative’s part 
to justify extra pay, the incentive is lost. That would 
be the equivalent of raising wages, and we must re- 
member that your mill must compete with other mills 
on the same products. In other words, we must get 
more pounds of production to justify more dollars, 
thereby holding cost per pound at or below present 
figures. If manufacturing cost is 15 cents per pound 
and we can produce 5,000 more pounds and reduce or 
retain that 15 cents per pound, then overhead cost will 
benefit by the procedure. This, too, is leaving out any 
benefits from reduced seconds. 

It will take considerable research and time studies 
to find out what you want to do. Incentive pay must 
be at exactly the right figures to be successful, and 
this will take much tedious work by men who know 
what they are doing. Quality of product should be 
one of the chief considerations in fixing rates for 
incentive pay. 

The Lincoln Electric Company says that incentive 
pay has helped to make their workers four times as 
efficient as the workers of their most efficient com- 
petitor. Must be something to it, fellows, for a repu- 
table firm to make such a statement as that. 

A recent WPB survey of over 200 wartime manu- 
facturing firms shows every one of them increased, 
yes, greatly increased, their output. They made care- 
ful time studies to obtain accurate information before 
attempting to fix rates. If you read most any of the 
numerous books written about Andrew Carnegie and 
Charles M. Schwab, outlining their methods of man- 
agement, you will find that incentive pay, or its equiv- 
alent probably said in a different way, predominated 
in all of their different methods or systems. 

Just remember this: The success of any system 
which is put into effect for the mutual benefit of both 
employee and employer lies in the ability of the men 
who are going to put it into effect. They must not 
only get the correct data on which to base the rates; 
they must approach the problem in a way to win the 
employees’ confidence and must show the employees 
that they are honestly trying to find a system that 
will be of mutual benefit. 

All of the data compiled should be accessible to the 
employees in a way that they can understand. Lay 
the cards on the table, face up. , 

When industrial engineers or textile graduates— 
many mills employ textile graduates for this work-— 
compile data for the fixing of work loads, piece rates, 
etc., it often brings complaints from the employees 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Manufacturers moy face the post-war adjustment period with greater 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 
in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
who buy his products: — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 

The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 


factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. 
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| V-Belts 
ONE of these Static-Safety 


GATES V-Belts Cnecusl Synthetic 
Will Fit ANY NEED re as 
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If you have a drive on which V-Belts of special 
construction may be required for greatest service effi- 
ciency, you will almost certainly find that Gates has long 
been building a V-Belt precisely engineered to fit your 
special needs. 





On some installations, for example, a V-Belt, the 
tension member of which is composed of rayon cords will 
have advantages over the standard cotton cord construc- 


1939. \ 


tion. Gates has been building Rayon-Cord belts since 
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4 | ee 
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Again, Gates Rubber Engineers have found that a 
belt built with flexible steel cables as the tension member 
is sometimes most economical despite its higher initial 
cost—and Gates has been building flexible Steel-Cable 
V-Belts since 1935. 


For more than six years, the Gates Synthetic 
Rubber belt has been making amazing service 
records in large industrial plants all over the 
United States. Under severe conditions of heat 


and oil the Gates special Synthetic belt actually 
wears 2 times to 3 times as long as any natural 


rubber belt ever used. 
It might seem that it would be some trouble to de- 
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efficient and economical for your particular application. LONGEST TUNNELS 
Actually, this involves no more than picking up your This big blower keeps the air clear in 
phone. the 13.2 mile Alva B. Adams Tunnel which 
was “holed-thru” the Continental Divide on 
There is a Gates Rubber Engineer in every industrial June 10. After firing a round, workmen may 
center. A phone call will bring him to your plant. He is ——=—“ettm to mucking. immediately, ‘with 1h 
a specialist in drive operation. He is completely informed this big installation, the Gates RUBBER 
on the nature and advantages of every type of belt. He ENGINEER specified standard Vulco Ropes 
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efficient and economical for you ea 448 
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Cotton Around Ends 
of Card Cylinders 





EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7516 has brought up in the July 
issue Of COTTON the question of cotton working out 
around the ends of the cylinders on cards. This age-old 
trouble has been a matter of much discussion among 
carders. 

Some grinders will tell you quickly that they can 
stop this trouble, but they will never advance a definite 
remedy for it. The usual answer, particularly from 
older grinders, is, “Set the card up right, and you 
won’t have this trouble.” The reason for such a vague 
answer is probably the fact that the conditions under 
which this trouble exists are so varied that it is al- 
most impossible to set up a definite remedy to cover 
all cases. I do not know the conditions under which 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7516 is having this difficulty, but I 
shall offer a few suggestions with the hope that they 
may be helpful. 

The old card grinders’ answer is correct to a certain 
extent, because faulty settings can cause a multitude 
of troubles, and screen settings are no exception. 
Cylinder screens should be set as carefully as any 
other part of the card. It must be remembered that 
the cylinder screen not only determines the amount 
of card fly but also controls air currents. Improper 
settings may set up air currents which will pull off 
fiber from the face of the cylinder, and the screen 
may become loaded if set too close. A very close set- 
ting may result in an uneven web, and of course, set- 
tings which are too open will result in loss of good 
staple. 

One known cause of the trouble in question is the 
cylinder screen set too far to one side; that is, the 
edge of the screen farther away from the edge of the 
cylinder on one side than on the other side. Some 
cylinder screens have flanges, but the result will 
probably be the same whether there is a flange on the 
screen or not. 

Another cause of this trouble is when the licker- 
in is not in line with the cylinder. Sometimes a licker- 
in gets moved a little too far to one side; this causes 
the cotton to fall over the side of the cylinder as it 
is taken from the licker-in; while, on the other side, 
no cotton will be deposited on the edge of the clothing. 
This results in cotton being blown out around the 
cylinder on the side where the cotton is being fed over 
the edge of the cylinder. 

Another cause may be clothing not wound close 
enough to the edge of the cylinder. This will result 
in cotton being deposited on the bare edge of the 
cylinder, from where it will be thrown out the side. 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





Recently, I have had two cases of this trouble 
brought to my attention, and in each case the lap 
rack and guides had been set too far to one side. The 
lap rack being set in this manner naturally caused the 
cotton to be distributed so that stock was running off 
one edge of the cylinder, while on the other edge, no 
cotton was distributed. When the racks were set prop- 
erly the trouble was overcome. A favorite remedy 
among some grinders is to set the lap guides in; how- 
ever, this practice should not be followed generally, 
because, with the guides set too far in, the edges of 
the lap will be folded over and deposited thickly on 
the edges of the cylinders, and improper carding will 
result. 

i 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7535 
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Miore About Causes of 
Curled Cotton 


DITOR COTTON: 

In the June issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7518 
gives the following layout of machinery and wants to 
know what is causing the cotton to curl: 

Stock: l-inch Strict Low and Middling (flat bales) 

Production: 1500 pounds per hour 

Opening Line: 

Bale breaker 

Tandem feeders 

No. 12 lattice opener (beater 650 rpm.) 

Condenser 

No. 12 lattice opener 

Vertical opener (650 rpm.) 

Centrif-air machine 

Pipe line to picker room 

Condenser 

Gyrator (6 picker lengths) 

Picker hoppers. 

At first glance, the opening room layout of ma- 
chinery seems to be satisfactory. I know of several 
mills who have practically the same set-up and are 
doing a good job of opening and cleaning. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518 indicated he has a sneaking 
idea that the vertical opener is causing the trouble, 
but let’s analyze the problem systematically. 
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To determine the cause for curled cotton, a thorough 
survey of each machine is necessary. I suggest the 
following procedure: 

1. What is curled cotton? The wording indicates 
the cotton is curled—but how? Most carders interpret 
curled cotton as “cotton that has been curled or rolled 
into a matted mass, wad, or bunch.” However, all 
may not agree, so whatever is causing the contributor 
to have trouble is the thing to look for. 

2. Examine the raw cotton as bales are opened up. 
There may be damaged cotton which will cause the 
cotton to curl, such as wet, matted, oiled, or com- 
pressed bunches that will not open up normally. 

3. Examine the cotton from each machine to de- 
termine definitely which machine in the line is caus- 
ing the trouble. Don’t just look at a few handfulls; 
study the flow, asking yourself what could possibly 
cause such a thing in this machine. Then run each 
clue down. This procedure may be a little extra trou- 
ble, but you will know more about the machine for 
having done so. 

4. The machine on which curled cotton first shows 
up is isolated; then go to work until the cause is de- 
termined. 

5. There are a few definitely known things which 
cause cotton to curl: (a) too high speeds on vertical 
opener; (b) too low speeds on vertical opener; (c) 
too close setting for amount of cotton fed into ver- 
tical; (d) speeds and settings not adjusted to cleanli- 
ness desired and staple of cotton; (e) vertical opener 
choking down. 

The type of cotton has plenty to do with curling 
cotton. Very dirty or damaged cotton is harder to 
clean and causes the vertical opener to clog up. Since 
the vertical opener is the most vulnerable machine, 
make a good examination. 

The vertical opener is intended to clean and open 
the cotton by a whirling or centrifugal action, throw- 
ing the cotton against the grid surface of a conical 
cylinder. The amount of cleaning can be controlled by 
adjusting the grids, by raising or lowering the cylin- 
der, and by varying the speed of the cylinder. 

The best cleaning is accomplished by setting the 
beater close to the grid bars, but in so doing a lot of 
good cotton is lost. When the opener is set for best 
opening of cotton, it is at a sacrifice of cleaning. The 
further away the beater is set from the grid bars, the 
poorer the cleaning. 

Frequently the vertical opener gets loaded down. 
The cotton is prevented from going on out, so it stays 
in the cylinder that is revolving at a high speed, roll- 
ing the cotton into hard curled masses. If the 
speed is not high enough, the opener frequently is 
momentarily choked down; when it is released, the 
curled cotton goes into the flow. This is one thing that 
should be checked closely. 

I have found that *%4-inch to l-inch is the best set- 
ting of beater to grid, with the grid bars adjusted to 
clean the cotton as required by the products being 
manufactured. 

Probably 1500 pounds per hour is a little high for 
the grade, staple and cleanliness of the cotton being 
used. 

The contributor can determine if the speed is in- 


correct by varying the speed and observing results. 

Flat cotton does not require so much speed as com- 
pressed cotton. I suggest that the vertical opener 
be watched closely for choking down. 

Everything depends on the vertical opener’s speed. 
The range is from 450 to 850 rpm. However, 650 to 
850 is nearer in line for 1l-inch Strict Low Middling 
cotton. But if a production of 1500 pounds per hour is 
to be maintained, it will be necessary to conduct sev- 
eral tests to see just which is the best speed. 

Each mill’s aim is to have smooth, uniform yarn. 
This is possible only by having uniform laps and even- 
ness in the subsequent processes. Curled cotton makes 
lumpy laps. These lumps are jerked into the card by 
the action of the licker-in, making lumps in the sliver, 
some of which are partly smoothed out. 

When the lumpy sliver reaches the drawing frames. 
the fibers are damaged by the drawing rolls. On¢ 
holds the lumps, the other pulls, thus breaking the 
fibers. This makes weak yarn and bad running work. 

In the end, curled cotton is a serious thing that is 
to be avoided, if possible, because good breaking 
strength must be maintained at all costs. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7534. 








Strings in Card Strips 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Yes, I have had trouble with “strings” in my card 
flat strips, the same as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7503” in 
the May issue of COTTON. 

My trouble with these strings came from re-work- 
ing the lap waste from my spinning room. When an 
end breaks at the traveler, it-is pulled back around 
the scavenger roll. When the spinner removes the lap 
from the scavenger roll, the hard end is inside. The 
waste machine does not always cut up this yarn, and 
it gets into the mix when the waste is used. The picker 
does not break up the hard ends, and the licker-in does 
not break it up either. It goes to the cylinder, onto the 
flats and out in the strips. 

I have found bunches of this thread waste in 4 
picker lap. The licker-in will cut up the bunch into 
short strings and carry them to the cylinder of the 
card. From the appearance of the inquirer’s strips, |! 
believe that he has long-draft single roving and that 
the strings are undoubtedly coming from the re-work- 
ing of scavenger waste. 

Also, a card with an eccentric at the back stand, 
used for spacing the pulley and flexible bend, can cause 
some of this trouble. If this eccentric is not properly 
adjusted, bits of cotton will get hung on the nose of 
the flat and will get twisted. The twisted string wil! 
not card out. 

An open selvage on a cylinder will also cause some 
of these strings, but they are not so long as those in 
the samples submitted by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7503”. ! 
think his trouble is from hard ends in scavenger roll 
waste, and my suggestions for overcoming his trouble 
are as follows: Sharpen pin beater in the waste ma- 
chine; feed waste lightly; close settings of beaters; 
sharpen lickers-in; set close enough not to damage 
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staple of cotton; keep cylinder and flat clothing sharp; onto spools as the beam was run off on the twister. 
set to 10 and 12 gauge; check over feed roll bearings The device was made from old spooler parts. 
and feed rolls; check the flexible bends to see that using the spindles and cylinder as shown. The cyl- 
flats get on and off properly at back and front; watch inder is driven from the front roll of the twister 


the web on each card and check strips on each card. by means of a sprocket and chain. The cylinde: 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7507 - is mounted between the rows of spools and drives 

ee a the two rows of 10 spindles on each side as shown. 

The bands which drive the spindles are run slack 

so that they will slip and maintain the proper ten- 

Twisting Rayon sion on the ends as the spools fill up. The speed ot 
the spool spindles is figured so that the surface 

Tire Cord speed of the empty spool barrel is slightly greater 


than the speed of the yarn as it comes from the 
beam. As the spool fills up, the increased diameter 
An interesting development for a beam twister in would give a greater surface speed, which would 
the manufacture of rayon tire cord has been report- break the ends if the bands were run tight. By al- 
ed at Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., Marion, 5. C., where |owing the bands to slip on the whorls of the spoo! 
J. A. Baugh, Jr., is manager. spindles, the tension on the ends is kept tight enough 
This concern manufactures and weaves rayon tire to wind a firm spool but not enough to break th: 
cord for the rubber industry. The rayon is received end. 
on section beams having 160 ends each, 1100 denier The full spools wound in this manner are then 
yarn. The first process is twisting this yarn, each taken to a conventional twister, with regular pin 
end separately, as it is drawn from the section beam. ¢eryeel. and run off into useable yarn. 
Most of the twisters have 160 spindles, to match the RO SO 
number of ends on the section beam, but this mill , 
also has several twisters with only 140 spindles. : : . . 
The problem presented itself of what to do with Soit Ebay On Bobb HS 
the extra 20 ends on those twisters. It would have 
complicated matters to order special 140 end beams; EDITOR COTTON: 
on the other hand, the rayon was too valuable to Answering CONTRIBUTOR No. 7491, in the March 
waste. issue of COTTON, “shell-offs’”’ or “slough-offs” can be 
The problem was solved by rigging up a device’ the result of wrong mechanical adjustments on the 
on each of the 140 spindle twisters as shown on the loom or winder, as well as tensioning faults. From 
sketch. On one end of each twister they built a the description of the trouble as explained in his last 
spool take-up device for winding these extra 20 ends paragraph, he contends with two separate defects. 





ARRANGEMENT FOR TWISTING FROM 160 END WARP BEAM 
ON 140 SP. TWISTER WARP BEAM 
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OF FLOOR TREATMENTS 
_AND MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


A Single Dycerduable Source of Siyyoly 


A single source of supply for related floor-maintenance products affords convenience 
and is far-reaching as a time-saving expedient. But many plus advantages are offered 
by Finnell, resulting in co-ordinated economy for the user. For example, all Finnell 
Sealers, Waxes, and Liquid Cleansers are processed in Finnell’s own laboratories . . . 
: all Finnell Cleaning Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own mill .. . all Finnell Equip- 
ment and Accessories are produced in Finnell’s own plant. Thus, consistently depend- 
able quality is assured throughout the line. 















, Furthermore, all Finnell supplies—Cleansers, et q = 
cetera—are available in quantities that best serve , 
aay > T innedll 

the individual needs of all users, from the smallest HE COMPLETE F LINE 

to the largest. Finola Scouring Powder, for instance, Finola Scouring Powder Finnell Fulfil 

is sold in cases of forty-eight 114-lb. sprinkle-top Pe 1 ein eg me me Po 

containers, in cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in ral" i Gress Seat, Surtace Uype 
Solar Soap Powder (Gym Seal) 

75-lb. drums, half-barrels, and 300-Ib. barrels. Senen Ute Gleanes Gloss Seal, 

For consultation or literature on any Finnell prod- Finnell Rubber Cleaner Penetrating Type 

uct, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Asesco Solvent Cleanser —Traffic Seal 

Finnell System, Inc., 1308 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Setel All-Perpese Cleanser Fine-Gless Liquid Wex 

: ’ irate — Rug Shampoo Several Types 








* Crystal Cleanser Finnell-Kote 
For Dishwashing A Solid Wax 

Need Scrubbing Equipment? Han-San Liquid Hand Soap _—Finnell Liquid Kote 

Han-Kleen Hand Soap Finneli Liquid Wax 
Ask for a Finnell Preferred List- Heavy Duty . Finnell Cream Kote 
ing and be among the first to Killum, An Insecticide (Paste Wax) 
receive a new Finnell when Fino-Sorb Oil and Floor-Maintenance 
war-time restrictions are lifted. Grease Absorbent Equipment and 
No obligation to buy 2. your Finnell Terrazzo-Fil Accessories 
established ° priority may be 
used or not used, as you choose. a al 
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ing-off” of the larger or heavier bunch. This trouble 
is a waster of filling yarn, as usually the bunch shell- 
ing off must be thrown in with waste. The remaining 
yarn left on the bobbin can be used or taken back to 
the winding room for redrawing; and in either in- 
stance is a time loser. 

While the loom is running, the heavy “shell-off” 
forces bunched filling yarn, an inch or more in length, 
out over the bobbin nose, where it packs in front of 
the shuttle eye, breaking the yarn and bringing the 
loom to a stop, provided the filling stop motions are 
properly adjusted. At other times, the sudden jerk will 
break the selvage yarn; and at still other times, the 
heavy bunch may jump up out of the shuttle and 
cause a smash on fine warp yarns. 

In considering the various sources of this trouble, 
the appearance of heavy bunches often discloses the 
cause. If the “shell-off” bunches vary in length and 
happen at various places on the bobbin, the loom is 
usually at fault. If the heavy bunch is generally at a 
precise spot on every bobbin, the winding is usually 
at fault. This rule does not always hold true, but in 
the majority of instances it will be found sound enough 
to follow in solving the trouble. 

Bright yarns are more troublesome than dull yarns, 
although the defect occurs on all types of yarns, re- 
gardless of whether on rayon, cotton or other yarn, 
under certain conditions. At times, the trouble seems 
licked, but when a new batch of yarn comes through 
(it may be the same type and denier), the defect starts 
all over again. In this case, the density of the yarn on 
the bobbin must be increased, and trying to fix a loom 
under such conditions can be classified as a waste of 
time. 

When weavers are having this “shell-off” condi- 
tion on several looms, test the bobbins in the maga- 
zine for density. If the varn gives freely under light 
pressure of thumb, additional weight must be added to 
the yarn tensioning device on the winders. Presuming 
the winding is from cones, add a few weights on sev- 
eral different tensions and try out these bobbins in 
looms giving the worst case of “shell-offs”. In placing 
on additional weights, however, be sure the yarn in 








Suppose we consider the main trouble, the “shell- 





process will take the added tension. Some rayon yarns 
just won’t take too much tension but will pull apart or 
stretch into the “shiner’’ stage. Such rayons are, o! 
course, the finer deniers, as used in ‘chute fabrics. 
High tenacity yarns are also prone to form “shiners” 
when over-tensioned. Other such yarns are the 100- 
denier rayons going into coated fabrics, etc. As an 
example of increasing the tension, if you are running 
with a 35-gram tension and an additional 20 or mor 
grams are added, the yarn may be weakened, and dam- 
aged cloth will be the result. Add approximately fiv« 
grams at one time and test the results. 

Try out different length bobbins on one of you) 
worst looms. In other words, take several partly-filled 
bobbins from the winders and try them in the maga- 
zine for a test. If these various length bobbins give 
the same trouble as full bobbins, the loom undoubtedl\ 
is at fault. 

“Furring” the shuttle and adding more spring ten- 
sion will not mitigate the trouble of heavy “shell-offs”’. 
One of the most common solutions is to raise the 
power strap up a hole or two, provided the loom wil! 
stand less pick. Take a look at the looms giving the 
most frequent trouble from this cause and notice if 
the power strap on the left hand side is lower than 
usual. 

The pick from right to left is towards the bobbin 
base and very infrequently will be the source of a 
“shell-off”. But the pick from left to right is towards 
the bobbin nose and is the most common source of 
the defect. One good method of keeping the power 
strap up or above where it should be is to paint a red 
line on the stick, so that when the jerk-strap is down 
too low, the red mark on the picker stick will show 
above the strap. 

Another cause of this trouble is when the shuttle 
strikes too harshly on the check. Keep the protector 
rod tensioned as lightly as possible, with just enough 
tension to assure a bang-off if something goes wrong, 
but not too strong, as this causes harsh checking and 
requires excessive pick to throw the shuttle across 
and into the box. The shuttle must check softly. 

On the secondary defect—small bunches, which of- 
ten shoot through the shuttle tension—heavy furring 
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... the dependable 
protection for goods in transit! 


N STEAMING JUNGLE and frigid arctic areas, : ? 
war supplies protected by FIBREEN are arriv- 
ing in usable condition despite direct exposure to 
the elements. The weatherproof, tear-resistant, 
scuff-proof qualities that made FIBREEN the pre- 
ferred protection for peacetime goods in transit 
are the very reasons why it is now an essential war 
need. When victory is won, FIBREEN will again 
be available for general use. 
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is practical if the fur is dressed correctly. Here is one 
point the writer has discovered—the center portion 
of the fur, running lengthwise of the strip, must be 
cut shorter than the outer portion. Also, the lay of 
the fur should be toward the shuttle eye and not to- 
ward the bobbin clip. 

If the fur strip is too thick in the center, or the 
lay of the fur lies towards the bobbin base, a retard- 
ing action is given to the unwinding yarn, resulting in 
holding these small “shell-off’’ bunches and causing 
them to lock around the emptied portion of the bobbin 
barrel, This is a frequent source of broken picks and 
loom stops from broken filling. When the fur is too 
thick, these small bunches will not feed off properly. 

We have also found the causes of these shell-offs 
to be in the winding operation. The traverse wheel on 
the winder is what causes the thread guide to gradu- 
ally work outward toward the nose of the bobbin. 
This wheel is caused to turn on a threaded bar as the 
edge of the wheel strikes the periphery of the wound 
bobbin. If the wheel is not perfectly free to turn on the 
bar, it will stick and will cause the yarn to be com- 
pressed tightly on the outside. | 

Take a bobbin that, has been run off for half an 
inch or so from a loom, and you will frequently find 
the top layer of yarn more compressed than the lower 
layers. This is no doubt due to the traverse wheel stick- 
ing for a few moments and allowing the yarn to run 
too high on the upper edge. Then, as the disc suddenly 
gives way, it moves too much past the high spot, caus- 
ing a slight cavity in the build, into which the upper 
layers fall. This action is very slight but of far reach- 
ing consequences. When the upper layers fall into the 
lower layers, they lose their compactness and form 
loose rings, which feed off in bunches of approxi- 
mately a half dozen turns at one time. As the shuttle 
is picked and the filling varn feeds off the bobbin, 
these bunches, or rings, tangle around the bare bobbin 
section. 

If these small “shell-offs’’ take place near the nose 
of a filled bobbin, the bunches feed on out through the 
eye and cause slugs in the cloth. But if this action 
takes place as the bobbin is being emptied, more yarn 
breakage takes place, due to the yarn snubbing around 
the bare portion of the bobbin. 

You must assure the steady movement of the trav- 
erse wheel to eliminate small bunches or “‘shell-offs’’. 

A smaller number of winds on the stroke will de- 
crease ““shell-offs” to a considerable extent. A 3-wind 
should give better results than a 7-wind in eliminating 
this defect. 

Checking, picking, and other loom adjustments will 
help cure the trouble from “shell-offs” of small 
bunches, and raising the power strap slightly will 
help a little. 

We are not forgetting the third defect you men- 
tioned—that of bunchless bobbins. This, too, is a wind- 
er defect and a mechanical one which requires imme- 
diate attention, If the bunch-builder is not correctly 
adjusted, trouble will take place, especially on the au- 
tomatic winder. Bunches should contain approximately 
three yards of yarn, as this will usually allow a sec- 
ond detect, provided the first fails to act. This amount 
varies according to the opinions of different mill men 
who supervise weaving, but three yards should suffice. 


In conclusion, it may be that inexperienced winder 


help is the main factor causing this trouble. If they 
fail to notify the mechanic on certain peculiar bobbin 
appearances, the spindle in question may continue 
making defective bobbins for many days and give the 
weave shed plenty of trouble. Bobbin winders should 


be under a better mechanic than a loom section—and 


you know what a poor fixer can do, in a few weeks, to 
the best section in the weave-room. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7511 
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Another Man on 
Race Plate Covering 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with interest the question referring to 
race-plate covering on rayon weaving in a COTTON 
issue of 1943. The reason for this particular answer is 
not to criticize Mr, Moberg, whose answer was also 
printed at the same time. Instead, I wish to, point out 
several factors with which I am familiar and which 
fixers should disregard in Mr. Moberg’s instructions. 

First of all, let me suggest that Mr. Moberg is an 
excellent woodworker; otherwise, he would not have 
advised lifting the race plate and planing the re- 
quired thickness from beneath it. The average fixer 
should never disturb a race plate unless it is broken 
or cracked in such a manner that the plate must come 
off. If a race plate is badly grooved from long years 
of service, it should be replaced. But removing a plate 
to take off a certain thickness, compensating for the 
extra height of the race-plate covering, is ill-advised. 

Once the brads, holding a race plate down, are dis- 
turbed, they must be removed and new brads placed 
in elsewhere. The glue on the lay proper must also be 
scraped off, And the average fixer will botch any race 
plate job. Not only that, but fixers have plenty of work 
to keep a section going, and if woodworking becomes 
one of their tasks, the section will soon be “snowed 
under.” 

Let us examine the reason of race plate covering: 
The basic reason is to cushion warp ends and thus 
prevent abrasion of warp yarns between shuttle and 
race plate. When no covering is used, the shuttle oc- 
casionally bounces through the shed, and this is no- 
ticeable in the appearance of numerous white spots 
where the shuttle has struck against the yarn. On 
many rayons and other fine yarns, these spots are of- 
ten bruised sufficiently to cause warp yarn breaks or 
chafed streaks. 

After use of covering, it is pleasing to find that 
cloth quality and: production will be stepped up con- 
siderably, for if warp yarn is sized right, and shuttle 
and loom settings are adjusted correctly, there will be 
practically no warp yarn breakage. 

Mr. Moberg’s statement about packing up the box 
bottom is logical. However, the writer prefers stiff 
paper for this purpose, and then makes certain that 
the box is lower than the race plate covering, if the 
covering is new. For it is a fact, if the box is level 
with new covering, and the covering becomes worn, 
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that the box will then be 2pproximately 1/16 inch 
higher than the race plate in some instances, where 
covering is 4%-inch thick when new. In this case, a 
fixer will be troubled with chipped shuttle bottoms, 
due to a high box bottom. 

And this brings us to another logical fixing idea: 
make sure the box bottom is never higher than race 
plate covering. 

Some looms, built several years back, have not been 
built with race-plate covering in mind; therefore the 
shuttle box bottom is on the same level with the race 
plate. On some types, the race plate continues into the 
box and becomes the box bottom. On this type loom, 
the plate should be cut about two inches in front of 
the shuttle box, and the separated box bottom can then 
be lifted free and padded with paper. We can go still 
further here by rounding the front edge of the sepa- 
rated box bottom, to prevent shuttle bottom chipping, 
and slope the race-plate section at the cut to a gradual 
incline that will take the cloth covering and place it be- 
low the race plate level. Thus, when the shuttle comes 
out of the box, it meets a gradual rise, and the top 
warp shed prevents a fly-out. 


Various grades of race plate covering are avail- 
able for various types of warp yarn. Herringbone- 
weave spinning tape is a favorite on strong yarns. 
Also in this category are the basket-weave twister 
tape and spooler tape. These excellent cotton-yarn 
tapes, however, should not be used on rayons, which 
are subject to quick abrasive action. For such rayons, 
use felt, corduroy or plush. Various felts are found 
suitable, the lighter grades being found best. Corduroy 
is excellent. 


If the race plate must be cut down, leave it on the 
loom and use an oscillating sanding machine to cut 
the top layer of the race plate to desired depth. One 
such hand sander, recently placed upon the market, is 
powered with a 1/5-hp. motor and uses standard abra- 
sive sheets. The use of such a small power-driven hand 
sander is the ideal solution for cutting down race 
plates to the required depth, and any fixer can handle 
this job, as the top surface is cut and the brads and 
glue are not disturbed. There are several small power- 
driven hand sanders that offer possibilities in saving 
time; and other jobs, from time to time, justify the 
small investment for such a unit. 


If a loom could be stopped with the shuttle just 
leaving the shed, it would usually show 1/16-inch above 
the race plate covering. This can be shown by carefully 
noting the height of the warp yarn when the lay is 
towards the front, and the fixer will see that the shut- 
tle rides the warp yarn and is lifted off the race, as 
the temples hold the yarn off the race as the lay 
swings toward the front and the shuttle is leaving the 
shed. 


Wood shuttles give more trouble than fiber shuttles. 
At least the bottom and the top should be fiber clad. 
The eyes, point shims and the top-and-bottom surfaces 
must be kept clean, perfectly smooth and highly pol- 
ished. 

On wood shuttles, this is difficult. The writer has 
had wood shuttles splinter without any reason except 
that the grain had this tendency. Many of these splin- 
tered spots must be gouged out, sanded and shellacked. 
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If the splintered surface is sanded flush with the en- 
tire bottom or top surface, splintering continues until 
the shuttle must be discarded. 
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Old-Timer on Incentive Pay 

(Continued from page 128) 
due to the fact that some practical man, one who has 
been overseer or assistant overseer for several years, 
was not allowed to work with these engineers or tex- 
tile graduates in the compilation of the data. Often 
a factor entirely unknown to a man who has not actual- 
ly worked at the job being studied can be clearly seen 
by a man who had at one time to make his living 
working on that job. 

I am reminded of an article I prepared one time 
on loom fixing, and, bless my soul, if the editor didn’t 
blue-pencil some of what I considered my best argu. 
ments. I protested, asking him to explain. He said 
that my wording did not sound like an accomplished 
writer and that some sentences were not grammatical- 
ly ecorrect—grammatically correct, the heck, you say- 
they are practically correct, and the men I am talking 
to will understand what I am talking about. Then 
I tried to explain to him that there was no way for 
him to get the same impression from reading what | 
said about a pick motion or filling fork that a loom 
fixer would get, simply because he had never fixed 
looms; that when I advised a fixer to set his harness 
cams late (say 3 inches from fell of cloth with har- 
ness level) on light pick and sley goods to get a better 
face or cover on the cloth, in that loom fixer’s mind a 
loom would appear and he would see what I meant; 
but that the editor could get no such picture in his 
head {Oh Yeah?—The Editor. | 

That partially explains, fellows, my statement in 
the foregoing about men compiling data, men who do 
not have the practical operation of those machines in 
their minds. Probably it is because OLD-TIMER has 
made so darn many mistakes himself when he has 
tried to do something he did not know the practical 
side of. Let me give you one amusing example. 

As many of you know, OLD-TIMER had the rather 
unusual experience of being taken off an overseer’s 
job in a weave room and put into a spinning room. 
He noticed a boy sweeping under the spinning frames 
and at once decided he could show the kid a thing or 
two about sweeping. To his consternation, the kid 
started crying, and, by gosh, walked out. Heck, OLD- 
TIMER thought he was doing the boy a favor, until he 
found out that a draft caused by the high speed of the 
revolving cylinder, which drives the spindle bands, 
would blow the light cotton lint right back to the 
alley where he wanted the boy to sweep it from. 

Yeah, gentlemen, there are many little practical 
things to learn about most any job. Incentive pay 
will work wonders if applied intelligently, correctly 
and fairly to both employee and employer. And when | 
say intelligently, I mean just that. The figuring of 
work loads and rates of pay cannot be done by just 
anybody with a stop-watch. He may be able to time 
the different operations, but applying the results to 
the job calls for practical intelligence. 
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Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


lit. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA.- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ng and air-conditioning devices including hvasaidifiors, 
sontrols, atomizers, sprayers, etc., also weight 
indicators for picker room. —AMERICAN MOISTER 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


115. _ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER Cco., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesium 
-— alloys including working and machining. Data 

eets also available to fabricators.—AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
l2-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing seales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo. Ohio. 


128. FLUORESCENT FIXTURE OF FUTURE— 
Ullustrated book on fluorescent fixtures for oe a 
duststal lighting today and tomorrow.—SYLVANIA 

ILECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., Ipswich, ig 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD a eh fy 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of late 
lesign centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
‘fem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit. ane BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 


ston- Salem, N. 
i3i. 8 Roth T OLVE 
PROBLEMS—How ~ - - on one ae 


modern lighting.—SY LY. ANIA ELEC TRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
‘oamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—lIllustrated 


yuilding maintenance manual, including informa- 
tion for resurfacing, as gy 8 and waterproofing 
walls, floors, roofs. Includes beth concrete, wood 


floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY Boing oe COSE—How six standard 
colors can 7° o reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
DU PONT DE. NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Divicion, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. Ay ad Rg ypen oe vay RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG page og giving practical 
information and tables helpful — the selection of 
the proper belting, ee or packing to suit the re- 
juirements of the m ill. —-GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 

ER CO., Akron, ‘Ohio. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
wy Tanned Leather as used in various —— such 

‘k Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps. Lug 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Pelt. rei 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wien Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 





222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
oh oy BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., 0, ; 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap-action.—GENERAL ELEC- 
RIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
cna A ASSOCIATED OTL CoO., New York. 
ew Yor 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page — on bearing applications 
4 Bam also me saving computations.—SKF 
USTRLES, INC., Philadelphia Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Llustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle. 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., w ill be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE pan tebe) Se non the applications anc 
advantages bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, l, 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —-TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Illustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut cperating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.—-GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working — a to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. . GILMER Co., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY—lIllustrated booklet giving Lubriplate 
recommendations for bearings, drives, gears, etc. 
—LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske Bros. Refining 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION — Recommenda- 
Sous for saving critical materials = electrical equip- 
and speeding present production.—WESTING 
HOU SE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., ‘Bast Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts: with 
Dinto. troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O0-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
BOOK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt "7 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Illustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning: dressing: 
aligning shafting, pulleys. —SOU THERN BELTING 
COo., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION— st 
of practical steps to save manpower, critical materials, 
peeneee hours.—CLING SURFACE CO., Buffalo. 

ew Yor 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, =— installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
Jt HNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo- dynamic proper - 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Feulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, finishing 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc 
eases involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating, — and control 
ling processing operations in tile industry.- 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks 
vats, etc. Also other literature.—P OWERS REGULA 


TOR CO., Chicago, D1 


310 PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, orees pressures. —GRINNELL 


CO., Providence, 
CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


met. . « « 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically a. 

sitively locking dcor on f to prevent ove 
Gedien” choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING. WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over y non Lado ag bade rom 
Twistin ete. This cleaner prevents accum 
of ‘with no harm to roving.—THE AMERICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING A B ag ee 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditionin 

for textile yarns.—BURKART- SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—YPolder o: 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 58 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAYV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.— TEXAS CO., New York City. 


4ii. THE bp adage J = -D Ri any ge om 
Pamphlet, describing this important advance | 
eler “Gesien. —VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
I. 


Providence, R 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and chart 

of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins. 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
ete. —_SONOCO PRODU CTS CO., Hartsville, 8. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I 


417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and frayon  yariis. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 


418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Lllus 
trated booklet describing the whe me — = Ma 
chine and outlining its many applications in tex - 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—lilustrated folder show 
ing the steps in manufacture of er leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and 
ecard room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COM. 
PANY, East Point, Georgia. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
tion. Only on® automatic head for up to 100 spin 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—LU 
ey booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
correct usage. Also” data on Acotex ae draft 
aprons. —ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industri Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 


Folder “ a es ecard screens, licker- screens, 
ork.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 


repair 

North Conina. 
425. INFRA-RED GAS SURNERS — Illustrate’ 

folders on Red- burners for tenters, dryers. 

palmers, singers, slas cu boxes, etc., in textile 

industry. —RED-RAY MFG. New York, N. Y 


Continued on Page 142 
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: 612. STAINLESS STEEL Complete illustrated #27. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describi 
Continued from Page 14] catalog stainless parts for dye house.—-INDUSTRIAL the application of cation active llega po tt 

426. PRECISION COMPOUND & CHAIN DRIVES STEELS, INC., Cambridge, Mass “¥ ey + ecing end , iatshing plants ONY) 
- -Lilustrated folder describiz ig use of Precision com City N , ? xchabge ace Jer 
pounds and Chain. Drives on Roving Frames.—PRE DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, wdioniiee 
CISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. SOAPS gm. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Wa, 

+ . 7 U4or. finis ling agent where softness is lesired 

WEAVING, SLASHING .. . WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog 137 describ 704. ing RA et Lt i gk taht oe _734, DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for SOL «C LG aes with detai .~ pm New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, d 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— “nar Minishing  -BURK ART-SCHIER ‘CHEM. Penman 9: SSRTON & CO.. Paadeh 
"OE , “C , : ‘ ye : — ‘ “6 4 - *ennsylvania, 

VEEDER-ROOT. INC Hartford, Conn. ICAL CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. " LEVELEN 
; ¥. ‘ E—Booklet describing use of Leve 
— eye .o inemeaed omiiten poo EMMONS PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- nies uaa vat BR AME RIC AN ANILINE PROT 
LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence. Mass. ~ ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it UCTS, INC., New York. a 
Be ° may be properly and economically transferred to 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete cloth a the medium of the printing machine.— 739. _DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. oo. os > ew h sone _- 
boxes, combs . , : rax.—Ss, = NSO! & SON, 2 , 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worester, Mass” 709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and Wisconsin. 

, reference book designed for the user of caustic en 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A _ pamphlet soda. Complete with charts, drafts and _formulas.— 740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—-170 pages 
which will give the mill man an understanding of PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, trated buyers guide for users chemicals in 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency Pa.. who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. useful tables, PANY _ information. MONSAN TT 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO.. INC. CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York City. 7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- ; 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 74t. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Serix J 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interestnig way the in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camoutlag 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary Southern textile industry from Southern plants of Conene ; Sennen: how to dye, control shrir kag 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., es ong “2 one operation.—-ARIDYE COR! 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. Charlotte, N. C. airiawn, N. d. 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet oe eee en OUT GF SOTren Geene—' 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water ng f No am »9}] “kK > han — be arONat 
corn and the uses of corn produets in industry.— treatment, ete., giving tables for specific gravity, PRODUCTS CO Harti 7. ee 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. temperature correction, tank capacity. —STANDARD . . arrisol 


SLLICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Sif. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a Pennsylvania. KNITTING 


new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 


provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL 
and increased weaye-room production at low cost.— soluble. oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fas! 
512. CARO-GANT The Original 100% neti New Jersey. ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 
° Pe or ACUVe 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 3. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, more Bulletin on Aquarol, water repellent finish with GOODS Bulletin describing this modern machi 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and fold 
a minimum reduction in elasticity.— HART PROD- produc ts for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery in one continuous operation, lowering costs, / Saviniz 
UCTS CORP., New York City. processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. a tg Space and Ne BUTTER 
. F ' ( te SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila 
ona PREVENTIVED ti a voee on wear 717. FINISH a> —, paeneng soupeens Gastenee delphia, Pa. 
> as binder in combination with ing and stiffening 
ned 2 INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- elite. ite cn SPLIT Phage nay MA. 
te ties.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York joe's tating Ge atid eno ete attach 
ropid: LEATHER CHECK STRAPS — Illustrated = “UNV: garments, ete.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MA 
folder showing manufacture straps to specifications. 749 MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page CHINE CO., New York, N.Y. 
oa ; Hg he methods of mercerizing, caustic Lal 810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
ry, rtant facts in mercerizing, etc.—H- _p ‘ ;, Pa ; eta 
DYEING, FINISHING, PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. srk oe gg ME Rg. Ng gh Big cay 
CLOTH ROOM ... 720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied Machines. -WIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, Phils 
> : : ‘ delphia ii « 
602. A : uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
TRY-— rubies tan A hae amr mcgpe —— experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 811. PROCESSING FULL-FASHIONED RAYON 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations — n ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and KNITTING YARNS—Teechnical bulletin on trea’ 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminu ‘ — linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, E. ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopeo Hosiery Treat 
chemical industry applications — eounaberiation I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OTL PRODUCTS CO 
governing recommended uses.—ALUMINUM COM- Wilmington, Det. Harrison, N. J. 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Laposec, SEWING MACHINES 
606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8& page waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in . 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — 4 4° 
roll-winders for textiles.—Form C¥F-640.—CAMERON all fibers and especially effective in splash- - proofing page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y Epis sara silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. sewing machines adaptable for practically all phase: 
go sate a of the needles trade.—WILIA'‘OX & GIBBS SEW 
609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- \fACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York Cit 


36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants nee J the ees err S —— ge 
» ; 7 a ~ ays s* ; « ; ~ ~ o Cc 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye exhausting spersions with sugges oo INC, Dp MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


agents.—_INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Scran- textiles —-ROHM & HAAS CO., Philadelphia, 
rane: Cpemseen HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
H Li N 
610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP géEF USED PROFITABLY—Lllustrated folder includ 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—TIllustrated descriptive PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING——40-page ing elements of materials handling system, prepara 
catalog on all types of drvers for raw stock. warps, illustrated booklet covering the principal operations tion of simple layout.—_CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
package dyed and automatic skeing yarn. Also in- in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0O. 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- are given for ioe operations requiring soaps or soap 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
Philadelphia, Pa. PANY, 105 Hadeon St., Jersey City, N. J. eatalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile us« 
6tt. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- —MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 
Llustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, di 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE CoO., thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types o! 
Hawthorne, N. J. JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. industrial application. Every mechanical engine! 


and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


Se aha CPL, CLE Te See fe caer tac eee ea 1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus 
baskets for textile use W. T) LANE & BROTHERS. 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet. presenting i: 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, sav 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free moveme!' 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. HOW a | SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
~——Booklets No. , = and 5 from Little Packagine 
Library with helpful information on shipping | 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CU 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEEL HAND 
TRUCKS—tTwenty page catalog makes it easy | 
select the two-wheel hand truck best suited to y 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the , 
I needs. — THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
| 
| 
i 


August 1944 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages)............ 


Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


11902. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replaceme!!' 
parts for opening, picking. carding, spinning a! 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY 4&4 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


i103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—lIllustrated 16 paz 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. UL 
cluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO,, Jenkintow 
Pennsylvania. 

i104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra 
tion control.—THE FEUTERS Co., INC., Bosto! 
Massachusetts. 
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TECADET puts in long hours ... at | 
the giant West Coast aircraft plants 

of Douglas, Vega, Lockheed and Vultee 

... at many another essential war 

plant this side of the Mississippi. A 

famous twill from the sportswear field, 

it qualified early for women’s work 

clothes, now serves an army of thou- 


sands in “safety uniforms” like this one. 


Woven with a high percentage of Teca, 
Eastman crimped acetate rayon, Tecadet 
comes naturally by advantages which 
have built its demand. It stays crisp 

and trim-looking on the job . . . because 
Teca is a resilient fiber, with a lively 
resistance to crushing and sagging. It 
offers the comfort of all Teca textures 
...1s non-clinging, non-irritating. Stains 
do not penetrate deeply because of this 
fiber’s low moisture absorption which 
also makes for ease of cleaning. 


Textile men have long counted on Teca 
for any job where these assets are 
needed ... heavy duty or high fashion. 
For further information about Teca, 
consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
sales representatives for the Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation, subsidiary of 

the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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As Every Fixer Knows... 


As every fixer knows, the value of a knitting 
machine replacement part depends not on its 
cost but upon its ability to function efficiently 
in a knitting machine. Thus, using a part made 
by someone who does not understand perfectly 
what it does in the knitting operation is a gamble 
that risks both the machine and the quality of 
the work it does. 

Every S & W replacement part is engineered 
to function exactly the same as the original 


part. That is as much a matter of the correct 


selection and treatment of the steel as it is of 
careful machining. And when you buy replace- 
ment parts from S & W you know that you are 
exactly duplicating the original. 

Scott & Williams is prepared to supply all 
parts for which customers have priorities. It 
will pay you to use this service to protect the 
efficiency of your machines now and in meet- 
ing post-war competition. Teletype service 1s 
free from our New York and High Point, North 


Carolina, offices. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 





STATE BUILDING 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: 


EMPIRE 





NE W YORK 76 Wee Ve 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Courtesy, Proctor &€ Schwartz, Inc. 


Single-operator, pre-boarding ma- 
chine for nylon stockings 


THE OTHER DAY I was seated 

in my easy chair leisurely 
thumbing through one of my tex- 
tile journals to see what the adver- 
tisers had brought out that was 
new. I did not get far into the 
magazine before a full page adver- 
tisement attracted my attention. 
There was a picture captioned, 
“The Machine of Tomorrow for 
Producing Hosiery—Ready for the 
Finishing Room,” showing an ob- 
long cabinet, streamlined and 
beautifully enameled. On top of the 
machine was a glass case housing 
ten cones of yarn, and on the side 
were two chutes guiding two com- 
plete socks, that had just emerged, 
into baskets conforming in style 
and lines to the ultramodern knit- 
ting apparatus. 


Peacetime Predictions 


Although the picture of this 
wonder machine was, perhaps, 
merely the fantastic dream of some 
artist and is nothing to get excit- 
ed about, it did: suggest possibili- 
ties for the postwar era. It was 
so suggestive and thought-provok- 
ing as to cause deep reflection. 


Twin-Cylinder 
Knitting of 


Complete Hose 


By Julian W. Hughes 


PRESENTED here is a look into the future—what one prominent 

knitter thinks will be the trend in seamless knitting. While 
there will probably be no new developments in knitting machin- 
ery announced for the duration of the war, it is a known fact 
that the manufacturers of these machines are busy working on 
models to be put into production as soon as materials and the 
necessary manpower are available. Here is one man’s idea of 
what may be in the works.—The Editor : 


As I see it, when peace returns 
and we can again turn our minds 
to supplying a normal civilian de- 
mand, the technologist will insist 
on more efficient machinery. 
Knitting machinery of the near fu- 
ture, especially for producing ho- 
siery, must produce hose complete 
with closed toe ready to be in- 
spected and sent to the grey goods 
room to await dyeing instructions. 
More dozens must be produced per 
square foot of floor space—and 
hosiery machinery of the immedi- 
ate future must require less power 
and cost less to maintain than 
present-day machines. 

There are already enough me- 
chanical devices for hosiery ma- 
chinery, beyond the experimental 
stage, to make all this possible if 
properly co-ordinated. The answer 
would seem to be a method of clos- 
ing the toe of the hose just before 
the needles press-off to start an- 
other cycle on the bare needles— 
plus twin cylinders on one frame 
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driven through one set of trans- 
mission gears. 

On first thought, some may say 
there is already a twin-cylinder 
machine enjoying a large measure 
of popularity—the  Links-and- 
Links rib knitting machine. A lit- 
tle thought, however, will show 
that this type of knitting machine 
is not strictly twin-cylinder, be- 
cause the upper and lower cylin- 
ders are not exactly alike. The 
lower cylinder on this model does 
the bulk of knitting and carries 
the sinkers, while the upper cylin- 
der corresponds to the dial on the 
conventional rib knitting machine. 
The twin-cylinder machine sug- 
gested would consist of two cylin- 
ders exactly alike—of any design 
—carried on one bedplate and 
frame, with one pattern chain con- 
trolling the knitting of both cylin- 
ders, which would be driven by 
one set of pulleys and one train of 
gears. 

For the past 30 years, or longer, 
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The looper, shown above, would be eliminated if a practical machine 
for knitting complete hose in one operation is developed 


the trend in knitting developments 
has been towards producing ho- 
Ssiery complete on one and the 
same machine. In that time, in- 
dications have pointed to means 
for closing the toe pocket, thus 
eliminating the slow and tedious 
process of looping. In the first 
few years of the present century, 
when the most popular hosiery 
machines used the stationary cyl- 
inder and revolving cam ring prin- 
ciple of knitting—and ribbed tops 
were made on the ribber and 
transferred to the knitting cylin- 
der by hand—some knitting expert 
proposed a revolving cylinder ma- 
chine, for higher knitting speed, 
and improvements for knitting the 
ribbed top along with the leg and 
foot of the hose. This was intend- 
ed to reduce the labor and materi- 
al cost by releasing the skilled 
topper and eliminating the top- 
per’s waste—ravelings. 


When this news reached the vet- 
erans of the knitting rooms, the 
old-timers shook their heads and 
expressed doubt that hosiery so 
knitted could ever compete in qual- 
ity with hosiery made on the then 
conventional machinery. Today 
we find the ribber and skilled top- 
per slowly, but surely, disappear- 
ing from the hosiery mill and ho- 
siery with automatically  trans- 
ferred rib tops becoming standard. 
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At the 1928 Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia, a knit- 
ting machine was displayed pro- 
ducing hosiery complete with 
closed toe ready to be inspected, 
dyed and finished. An examina- 
tion of this hosiery by a number 
of experts revealed the juncture at 
the toe to be sufficiently smooth 
and substantial for ordinary wear. 
This indicated that hosiery can be 
knitted complete on a single ma- 
chine, and it very likely will be 
when it becomes expedient to do 
so. 


Twin-Cylinder Machines 


Perhaps the simplest way to pro- 
duce more dozen hose _ per 
square foot of floor space is 
through duplex or twin-cylinder 
machines. Since duplex machin- 
ery is not a patentable idea, twin- 
cylinder knitting machines, pro- 
ducing hosiery simultaneously on 
two identical cylinders and on one 
machine frame, could readily be 
adopted as standard construction 
by all machinery builders. Inas- 
much as two knitting cylinders 
would be incorporated in one ma- 
chine, the cylinders could be 
spaced much closer together. It is 
quite likely that a duplex machine 
of this nature would produce as 
much hosiery as two separate ma- 
chines, on 75 per cent of the floor 





area—and saving of floor space 
is always an important economy 
in manufacturing. 

While the two cylinders will 
knit independently and drop simul- 
taneously two hose completely 
manufactured, they will be driven 
by one set of pulleys and a com- 
mon train of gears. During the 
reciprocal knitting, both cylinders 
may be driven from one segment 
gear. Another possibility would 
be one common control chain for 
regulating the number of courses 
and the fashioning of the hose on 
both cylinders. However, it would 
be best to have separate feeds for 
each cylinder; and regulating the 
texture of the fabric, by altering 
the relative position of the cylin- 
der or stitch cams, as the case may 
be, could best be done individu- 
ally. 

The segment gear, as most of us 
know, is the medium through 
which rotary motion is converted 
into reciprocal motion for the os- 
cillating phase of knitting. This 
rocking motion of the segment 
gear is effected by means of the 
crank-pin and _ connecting-link 
principle. One knitting machine 
builder uses a heart-shaped cam 
and cam-follower on a rocker arm 
to produce this oscillating motion. 
This method gives a longer speed 
range and less dwell at the end of 
each stroke than the crank-pin 
principle. Since the cam and 
rocker arm principle of cylinder 
oscillation promotes better picking 
during the heel and toe formation, 
and the patent on this feature ex- 
pired the latter part of 1935, it is 
quite likely that it will be stand- 
ard equipment on all machines in 
the future. 


Seamless Stockings 


With the circular machine build- 
ers experimenting with fine-gauge 
machines for knitting sheer “bare- 
leg” stockings from nylon and 
Vinyon, it is only natural to as- 
sume that seamless will take its 
place along with full-fashioned 
hose for women’s wear. In the 
past, the difficulty of knitting 
seamless hose to fit the leg snugly 
was not so much the inability to 
fashion the stocking as it was in 
finding a yarn elastic enough to 
stand the strain of the closely 
knitted ankle. Nylon and Vinyon 
—and other highly elastic and dur- 
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DLO THAT LINE! 


In today’s economy—knitting mills are striving to maintain output with 





limited floor space and curtailed manpower. The battle cry is “Hold the 
Production Line. Every effort is made to prevent a sag or slackening. Right 
in the center of this fight in many modern mills throughout the land is the 


WILDMAN 


Multiple Feed Rib Machine 





the 16-feed machine that will replace. an 
8-feed machine on exactly the same floor 


space and at the same time, actually 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


It uses only a third more power to do 





this—besides giving a finer, more uniform 
product, and easy, trouble-free operation. 
Write today and learn of its manifold 


advantages, to 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN PA. 
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able yarns recently developed— 
seem to be the solution. 

Since short skirts have become 
so popular with younger people, it 
is not likely that women’s stock- 
ings can be made any shorter. In 
the future, it is probable that they 
will be knitted with a fancy garter 
top, so as to be self-supporting, 
and with a split-foot, produced by 
an oscillating cylinder interlock- 
ing along the suture seam, or auto- 
matically shearing the reinforcing 
yarn as the cradle sole is knitted, 
so as to eliminate float threads 
and subsequent clipping. 

Fine-gauge seamless hose for 
women have been knitted on 334 
inch cylinders, 360 needles. It is 
customary to start with the con- 
ventional double-thickness welt, 
and after the shadow welt has 
been knitted, to start narrowing by 
gradually shortening the stitch for 
a few courses. When this narrow- 
ing is sufficient for the width of 
the calf portion of the hose, the 
shortened stitches are continued 
until knitting has progressed far 
enough to start narrowing again 
for the ankle. Now, since the knit- 
ting of the stocking is startéd with 
rather long stitches in the welt, 
and gradually shortened until the 
stitches in the ankle and foot are 
real short, this makes the stocking 
loose and inclined to be sleazy at 
the top and tight and unyielding 
at the ankle. The loosely knitted 
top is ill-fitting at the knee and 
far from self supporting. The so- 
lution seems to be knitting a 
straight leg—only one narrowing 
series—on a cylinder of smaller 
diameter. 


Straight Leg Stockings 


While the stocking made on the 
larger cylinder, with two series of 
narrowings, would probably fit the 
stout legs best, the straight leg, 
with only one series of narrowings, 
would fit more snugly at the knee 
and base of the thigh on the av- 
erage slender leg. So, to accom- 
modate both stout and regular 
sized legs, I would recommend 
knitting “out-sized” numbers on 
4-inch cylinders and regular sizes 
on a 81%-inch cylinder machine, 
with both sizes being knitted 
straight leg so there will not be 
such a wide difference in the 
stitch texture at the welt and ankle 
of the hose. 
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The garter top for the seamless 
hose would be produced in much 
the same manner as the tops of 
self-supporting anklets, simply by 
feeding elastic yarn along with the 
regular yarn, using any of the sev- 
eral devices developed for this 
purpose. The fancy effects could 
be produced by reverse plating and 
warp stitches in either clocks or 
shogging. Of course, the garter top 
would be single-thickness, rather 
than double, and not nearly so 
wide as the conventional welt of 
the present-day stocking. About 
an inch and a half would be wide 
enough for the garter-top welt. 


Improved Vinyon 
for Seamless Hose 


As previously mentioned, the 
difficulty of knitting well-fitting 
seamless was not so much in me- 
chanical fashioning as finding a 
yarn elastic and resilient enough 
to retain its shape after repeated 
stretching over the foot or instep. 
Such a yarn is reported to be em- 
bodied in a new development of 
Vinyon. Nylon has the desired 
properties for knitting sheer seam- 
less hose of the “bare-leg” type, 
but it is claimed that the new 


Vinyon can be dyed and boarded 
without the extra process of pre- 
setting. 

Experiments with earlier types 
of Vinyon were not so successful 
for knitting circular hosiery, as 
the shrinkage was excessive in 
boiling water. Nevertheless, 
through a patented process of dye- 
ing hose made of the latest type 
Vinyon, and controlling the tem- 
perature during scouring, dyeing 
and boarding, this shrinkage is re- 
duced to a reasonable degree. A 
scouring and dyeing temperature 
not exceeding 150°F. and a board- 
ing temperature from 130 to 158 
degrees F. are recommended to 
avoid excessive shrinkage. In re- 
gard to boarding, it is preferable 
to use forms slightly narrower 
than the standard for silk hosiery, 
since hosiery made of this type of 
Vinyon contracts less when 
stripped from the forms. A char- 
acteristic peculiar to hosiery made 
of this yarn is its ability to be set 
to the desired shape on the board- 
ing forms through temperature- 
controlled shrinkage. Once the 
fabric is set in this manner, seam- 
less stockings will permanently re- 
tain their shape. 











INDIVIDUAL DELOUSING BAG 


@ Development of a delousing bag for individual treatment of service men’s 
clothes or blankets marks a big improvement over the World War I method of 
killing infestations. Here a delousing experiment is being conducted before medical 


officers of the Royal and U. 8. Armies. 


The bag is constructed of neoprene-coated cotton fabrics produced by the Du Pont 
Company. Delousing is accomplished with a glass ampule of methyl bromide, inserted 


in the bag and broken. 
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DOUBLE FEED SECTION FOR A 4" = 24 GUAGE KOMET MACHINE 
WITH REVERSE WELT 
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THE DOUBLE FEED section, like any other unit, re- 

quires a certain amount of attention. Whether 
or not it gets the attention it rightfully deserves is of 
course entirely in the hands of the machine fixer. Two 
things are important: how thoroughly a job is done and 
how often. Machines running on combed cotton yarns, 
or wool, naturally will have more lint accumulating in 
the slider butt races, and should, therefore, be cleaned 
and checked more often than machines running on 
mercerized work. Excessive amounts of lint or other 
foreign matter in the slider butt races can only lead 
to slider butt breakage, which can be prevented. One 
or two broken butts, lodged in the wrong places, are 
often the direct cause for a dozen or more butts being 
broken. 

Frequently we find.fixers who have one operator 
absent for a day or two, with no extra hands available 
to fill the vacancy; this provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for removing the double feed, or other sections, 
for a thorough cleaning and check-up for loose or 
slightly worn cams, and these could be polished with- 
out causing any production losses. But, mention this 
fact to some fixers, and they will immediately resent 
it, and tell you, “Why, these machines are running 
good; why should we take them down? If we have an 
easy day, that’s our good fortune. Why should we be 
asked to do extra work just because one of our opera- 
tors lays out?” They simply enjoy drawing a full 
day’s pay for part of a day’s work. 

But that is just half of the story. A few days later, 
the very same fixers will be calling for help because 
they have several machines to take down on the same 
Sets which stood idle and were supposedly O. K. 


The Komet and 


Links and Links 


Knitting Machines 


THIS IS the eighth in the new series of articles 

by K. O. Metz on the operation and ad- 
justment of the Komet and Links-and-Links 
knitting machines, supplementing the original 
series of 25 articles which appeared in “Cotton” 
in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943. That series was 
reprinted in full as a booklet, “The Komet and 
Links-and-Links Knitting Machines”, which can 
be obtained from “Cotton”’.—The Editor. 


In a very recent Komet article we stressed the need 
for keeping accurate records as to when machines 
were taken down for cleaning and checking. These 
records help to determine if and when this work is 
necessary. We do not mean to imply that every par- 
ticle of lint and every small gap causes trouble, but 
they are trouble in the making; the fixer’s job is to 
get them out before they cause trouble. It takes so 
little time and does so much good. 


Leveling and Clearing Cams 


These two cams function in the same manner, and 
their action, in so far as the slider butts are concerned, 
is alike. As stated in our original article, No. 11, 
two factors are important: timing—that is when the 
in-and-out movement takes place; and distance—how 
far, in or out, these cams move at the respective steps. 
Timing, of course, depends on the main drum move- 
ment and operating cams; also, on the double feed 
racking mechanism and operating cams. The distance 
in or out depends on adjustments, and these settings 
may get off from various causes. 

First of all, normal wear on the various cams, lev- 
ers, and rods, which ride on the drum cams, whose 
steps supply the necessary motion, will, in time, gradu- 
ally permit the feed and leveling cams to move in to- 
ward the cylinder. To offset this, we must occasion- 
ally check and readjust the cable adjustment screws. 
Then there is a possibility of broken butts becoming 
lodged behind the cams, making it impossible for the 
respective cables to pull the cams fully out, which can, 
and does, cause the cables to stretch, or the cable nip- 
ples to come loose—all of which means that we must 
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the position of feed and leveling cams in relation to 
slider butts. 

Broken springs in the pockets may be at fault, or 
foreign matter, preventing the cams from moving fully 
in, May cause trouble. Now, you may say that these 
are all simple little things; right you are, but, after 
all is said and done, all fixing problems are simple, 
once we are able to put our finger on them. The things 
which we do not understand give us the most trouble. 
A small gap in a clearing or leveling cam may not 
cause a bit of trouble when these cams are fully in 
where the friction, caused by camming the slider butts 
up, is at a minimum; but what about friction when the 
cams are at the half-way position, or, still worse, if one 
should be set too far out, just barely taking hold of 
the long butt sliders on their outer ends? 

Right there is where long butt sliders will begin 
to snap off, which is only reasonable to expect. So, 
when trouble develops, it will pay to check carefully 
for little things which, in most cases, are the under- 
lying causes for big troubles, 


The Draw Thread Feed Cam 


The movement, timing, and adjustment of this cam 
was fully covered in our original Article No. 11; how- 
ever, we shall attempt to add something of value to 
what has been said. 

One of the common mistakes we find some fixers 
making, when trouble develops with the feed cam, is 
checking its setting for slider butt clearance in one 
position only. The operating cam, which supplies the 
motion to move the feed cam in and out, has four 
places at which the position of the feed cam, in rela- 
tion to slider butts, is exactly alike; namely, when two- 
feed knitting begins after the welt, going from leg to 
heel, from heel to foot, and from foot to toe. At each 
of these respective positions, the feed cam should move 
in or out just far enough to clear short-butt sliders. 
The nearer we can keep the feed cam to the short-butt 
sliders, without rubbing against them, the better. 

Slight variations in the height or depth of the re- 
spective steps on the operating cam may provide prop- 
er clearance at one point and lack sufficient clearance 
at another. The slight difference in the steps may 
not affect the operation of the feed cam at all, provided 
the feed cam is adjusted to take care of such differ- 
ence. Therefore, it is advisable to check the feed cam 
at all four places and make sure that there is sufficient 
clearance at that place where the feed cam is nearest 
to the slider butts. When the two-feed bracket is prop- 
erly set, and the slide, which moves the lever and feed 
cam, is long enough (not worn), the feed cam will 
just clear the cylinder when fully in and will clear the 
short-butt sliders at the other four places mentioned. 

During draw-thread knitting, the feed cam moves 
in and out to just clear the medium-butt sliders, and 
here the clearance should be*close, so as to assure a 
good hold on long-butt sliders. We have found a few 
cases where the feed cam would clear short-butt sliders 
properly at all four places mentioned; however, the 
feed cam was too far away from the medium-butt slid- 
ers during draw-thread knitting moves. It is quite 


obvious that this condition could not be caused by a 
worn slide or improper placement of the two-feed 
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be constantly on the alert for minor things affecting 
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bracket, all of which adds up to the two steps on the 
operating cam being slightly low. This condition can 
be corrected easily by removing the operating cam and 
drawing-out the steps sufficiently to get the proper 
clearance. The drawing-out should be done without 
heating the operating cam; simply place the cam on 
a heavy flat metal block, or anvil, and use a ball peen 
hammer to hammer out the step. Use a hooked rule 
to measure from the hole in the operating cam to the 
outside of the step, making both alike, and grind or 
polish off any excess. 

The foregoing procedure can also be used if any 
one of the other four steps on the operating cam should 
be low. We have found a number of instances where 
someone, for some unknown reason, decided to grind 
down one step (the evidence of this sabotage was 
there), which accounts for some of the cases of slight- 
ly low steps that have come to our attention. We men- 
tion these things because they can happen and have 
happened, and the method we have suggested for over- 
coming these difficulties has been tried and proven. 

And now, one more thing. Perhaps some of you 
have had the misfortune to find screw holes with 
threads stripped in the cover plate, to which the lower 
cam sections are fastened. No one ever takes the blame 
for this; it just happens. Frankly, it is the result of 
carelessness, or abuse, or perhaps you may have a 
more suitable name for this kind of sabotage. As a 
rule, it is caused by failure to start the cam section 
screws in straight, or by using pressure beyond good 
judgment in tightening the section screws. But what 
can be done when this does happen? Well, we can order 
a new cover plate, or we can use a No. 12 screw. We 
prefer to stay by standard size screws, and to do this 
we file the original hole in the cover plate square. Make 
a square plug with a head on it about 1/32nd-inch 
thick and push the plug through from the inside; then, 
using the cam section as a jig, we locate, drill, and tap 
a new 10/32-inch hole, and the job of correcting some- 
one’s mistake is done. 

K. O. METZ 
~+-—--_QO@.-——- 


Postwar Obstacles 
(Continued from page 88) 


from 1925 to 1930, and the building trades unions, 
which control all construction labor with an iron hand, 
had pushed wages to such heights that building became 
unprofitable, and it therefore stopped. When tenants 
could not be found at the exorbitant rents which were 
necessary, the building trades unions not only refused 
to consider wage reductions and changes in some of 
their featherbedding rules—in many instances the 
hourly rates were actually raised. This would seem to 
be a perfectly idiotic policy, but it is a perfectly 
logical policy for a monopoly, and the unions had a 
monopoly on the work that had to be done. 

Their reasoning was exactly the same as could be 
expected from any monopolistic group completely con- 
trolling the production and distribution of anything. 
Nothing but competition can defeat such policies, and 
as long as labor unions are legally permitted to stifle 
competition, they can always be expected to take a po- 
sition of this sort when prices are too high and buying 
falls off. 
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Topping. Looping 
and Seaming 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Recently we have heard a great deal of discussion 
in our plant, and with other hosiery manufacturers, 
regarding the amount of skill required to perform the 
full-fashioned topping, looping and seaming jobs and 
which of those jobs requires the highest type of work- 
er. Possibly the following conditions in our plant 
should be considered before an answer is given: 

FOOTING: The production of a 3-thread silk or 30 
denier nylon on 45-gauge full-fashioned hosiery, Tex- 
tile 24-section footers, operating on a single shift with 
two toppers. 

LOOPING: Above style looped on Sotco 28-point 
looping machine, equipped with chain clipper, job 
specifications to call for toe looping to be lapped two 
needles; heels to be evenly matched; trimming to be 
such that finished seam is small and less than one- 
half per cent defective work on gray inspection. 

SEAMING: Same style as above, seamed right side 
out on Union Special 41300 two-thread seamer operat- 
ing at 3500 rpm., 17 stitches per inch with these 
specifications: Seam started at toe looping line and 
to finish by running over heel looping not more than 
six stitches; stitch chains not more than one inch in 
length; seams matched within three courses at heel; 
narrowings matched within six courses at welt exten- 


WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





sion; welt opening to be not more than 1% inches in 
length with welt picot not mismatched more than the 
width of the picot; not more than four needles to be 
taken into seam and with not more than two per cent 
defective work on gray inspection. 

I would appreciate hearing from some of your 
readers, giving their opinions on which of the jobs 
mentioned requires the highest amount of skill and 


the highest type of worker. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7524 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7524 on the amount of skill required for topping, seam- 
ing and looping, based on the conditions given, we 
feel that seaming is the most difficult job to perform 
and requires the most competent type of person, with 
topping rated second and looping third. Our reasons 
are as follows: 

The seaming job is one requiring a person having 
more judgment and patience, because she is on a job 

with a much longer cycle time, and any- 
thing that she might do or not do with 
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““Okay—it’s all yours! 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


her hands and feet will affect the quali- 
ty of the work; whereas on topping, the 
topper puts the work on the bar, using 
her fingers and hands only, and this is 
also true of the looping job. 

Seaming requires a person who is 
more quality conscious, because the qual- 
ity of work produced by a seamer de- 
pends to a great extent on her sensibili- 
ties in the matter. In other words, by 
her desire or intention, she can produce 
greatly varying quality of work. This 
is not true on either looping or topping, 
because the defects that can occur on 
either of these jobs are much fewer in 
number, and quality is more definitely 
good or bad. 

The task of seaming requires a per- 
son who has more dexterity and coordi- 
nation in hand and foot work. From the 
standpoint of the equipment used, the 








Reproduced by special permission from the Saturday Evening Post, copy- 


right 1944 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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seaming operator is more of a factor in 
the results produced by the machine than 


ho he 
> ie 
a ee ea “ * 








SAYS 
MR. E. A. MERRIMAN, 
BUYER, MEN’S FURNISHINGS, 


BOND STORES, INCORPORATED. 


“In knitted outerwear, evenness of knitting is 
of primary importance. In most cases this even- 
ness can be obtained to a greater degree with 
multiple ply yarns. To further protect the even- 
ness of siitch, it is necessary for all parts of the 
knitting equipment to be in perfect coordina- 
tion. Correct tension of the feed is of the 


greatest importance.” 


TORRINGTO 
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OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE IN KNITTED OUTERWEAR’ 


As every experienced knitter knows, good 
needles are also of great importance in main- 
taining correct tension. That is why so many 
leading mills use Torrington Needles. Torring- 
tons are produced by automatic machine meth- 
ods to assure finer knitting and longer service. 
Torringtons will help you get more and better 
quality work out of your machines. There's a 


Torrington Needle for every type of knitting. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington. Conn.. U.S. A. 
Established 1866 


Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago « Greens- 


boro, W“. €. e Boston ° St. Louis . Toronto, Canada 
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FEATURES OF THESE MODERN 
ANTI-FRICTION UNITS ALL CONTRIBUTE 
TO INCREASED OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY 


In almost any application whe-e Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings are employed, 
the design problem is simplified—dueto 
the unusual combination of advantages 
which these modern anti-friction bear- 
ings offer. 


The advantage of higher capacity in 
smaller space, for example, means that 
smaller, simpler housings may be em- 
ployed. This in turn means less ma- 
terial is required in the housings, with 
a consequent reduction in weight and 
lighter, more compact design of other 
members is often made possible. 


The efficient lubrication of Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings is another feature 
which aids the designer. The retaining 
raceway which holds the full comple- 
ment of needle rollers also provides 
a natural reservoir for retention of 
the lubricant. Thus, in most designs, 
need for auxiliary seals and special lub- 
ricating systems 1s eliminated. In fact, 
in certain applications, Needle Bearings 
lubricated on installation, will operate 
entirely satisfactorily without further 
service attention during the life cf the 
product! 
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This X-secticn cf a drill press spindle Ilus- 

trates simplicity of design possible due to 

compact size, high capacity and ease of 
lubrication of Needle Bearings. 











Assembly Also Simplified 


Production and assembly problems are 
also simplified, thanks to the ease of 
handling and installation of Torrington 
Needle Bearings. The designer need 
only provide the simplest type of bear- 
ing mount—a bore machined to proper 
dimensions. Also, as Needle Bearings 
will not creep or slip, spacers or other 
locking devices are not necessary to 
hold them in place under either rotat- 
ing or oscillating operation. 


All of these features contribute to 
simplification of design—with resulting 


increases in operating efficiency, longer 
service life and manufacturing econo- 
mies that are helping now in meeting 
wartime production. And they will be 
of equal value in meeting the demands 
for the peacetime products of tomorrow. 
Investigate for yourself the ways in 
which Torrington Needle Bearings will 
aid your postwar plans. The Torrington 
Needle Bearing Catalog 30-A gives 
more complete information. In ad- 
dition, the services and experience of 
our engineering department are avail- 
able to assist you in securing full ad- 
vantages of the application of Needle 
Bearings in your products. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
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is true on the other two jobs. She has to learn how to use 
her hands, her feet and her eyes all at the same time. 

On the looping operation it is necessary to use the 
fingers and eyes only, the machine being self-operated 
after being started. On topping, no power-driven 
eguipment is involved. 

From a standpoint of job elements, we feel that 
seaming has more elements and more involved ele- 
ments than either of the other two jobs. In other 
words, there are many more things that a seamer must 
watch in performing her job and many more possibili- 
ties of error than on either of the other two jobs. 

We think the looping and topping jobs are very 
much the same but rate the topping job more diffi- 
cult because the topper is paced by the machine. It 
is necessary for a topper to work with two other peo- 
ple, with the result that she must be cooperative, 
punctual, and her attendance must be good. If she 
lacks these characteristics, she cannot be a good topper. 

A looper has no one directly dependent on her work 
and is more or less on her own, with her earnings 
depending to a great extent on her inclination to work. 

In considering this matter, we checked the time 
that it takes to become an experienced operator on 
each of the jobs, which is a factor in determining the 
skills required. We find that seaming has the longest 
learning period, with topping second and looping third. 


= 
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EDITOR COTTON: 
In reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
(524 pertaining to full-fashioned topping, looping and 





seaming operations, in which he asked for information 
as to the required ability to learn these different op- 
erations, may I give my answer as follows: 

Considerable questioning of skilled operatives, who 
have had much experience on these collective opera- 
tions, brings forth the fact that topping is the hardest 
to learn and to do; looping follows as a close second to 
topping; and lastly, seaming was deemed to be the 
easiest of the three operations to perform. 

Summing it up, as one experienced man in the full- 
fashioned business said to me, “There is too little dif- 
ference for a line to be drawn; or in other words, it is 
a toss-up between topping and looping.” 

Much could be said in the way of argument on the 
subject; but operatives in more than one full-fashioned 
mill were in agreement, and this definitely determined 
the answer as set forth here. 

In dealing with the question of topping, CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7524 states that 30 denier nylon is being run 
on 45-gauge knitting machines. I may be wrong, but 
in my opinion I would think a finer-gauge machine 
would give better results in the knitting of this fine 
denier yarn, which would affect topping, but would 
not necessarily make it any easier to do. 

Looping: This appears to be a standard operation: 
and should not make any difference one way or the 
other. It should be very easy to do in the same rela- 
tion as other looping. 

Seaming: This operation, while requiring the dex- 
terous type of worker, is not nearly so tedious as 
looping or topping. Because of this, it should be 
easier for the less skilled worker to perform. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7526 





New Products—Dan River 


(Continued from page 104) 
in foreign countries, and there are nu- 
merous improvement applications in 
process. 

In this product the increase in ten- 
sile strength alone gives to the indus- 
try what actually amounts to a new 
basie cotton textile product—a new 
article of manufacture for new as well 
as old uses. 

The tensile strength and stretch of 
yarns produced under this patent may 
be varied to suit the particular purpose 
for which they are to be used, thus 
enabling them to be used where linen 
or other fibers were formerly consid- 
ered essential. 


cannot 
terms, 





scheduled to 
Germany in the 
use of American 


of war. 


ing available to 


The Trade-Mark Name 


established markets, but that it can ad- 
vance into new apparel and industrial 
fields with characteristics and virtues 
which other fibers, natural or synthetic, 


mateh on equal 


The familiar Army barracks bag is 
make an appearance in 
near 
soldiers who are be- 


ing held in that country as prisoners 


The War Department has announced 
that the Quartermaster Corps is mak- 
the American 
Cross some 65,000 barracks bags which 


Red 


agency. 


intervals by the Cross, the only 


intermediary Barracks bags, 
like clothing, will be provided by the 
Quartermaster Corps and will be paid 
for from a fund specially provided for 


that 


competitive 
purpose. 
* 
Industrial Fiber Society 
To Meet in LaGrange, Ga. 


a o-— —_ 


QMC Will Provide Red Cross 
Barracks Bags for Prisoners 


Fiber has 


plans for its fall 


The Industrial Society 


announced meeting 


to be held in LaGrange, Ga., Friday 
future—for the par tegen 
and Saturday, September 22-23. The 


meetings will take place in Callaway 
Auditorium. R. L. Lee, Callaway In- 
stitute, hotel] 
reservations. 


LaGrange, is handling 


+ 


E. O. Fitzsimons Assumes 
Washington Duties 


Red 


will be distributed to Americans in 
The trade-mark, “FIBER-BONDED,’ German _ prisoner-of-war camps, as E. O. Fitzsimons, field representative 
is owned by Riverside & Dan River needed, through its international head- in the Charlotte office of the Cotton- 








Cotton Mills, Ine., and is used to des- 
ignate these high strength yarns and 
fabries. 

The success which has attended the 
evolution of the Dan River research 


program has brought to the company’s 
executives and specialists the convic- 
tion that cotton will be able not only 
to hold its ground in its old and well- 


quarters in Geneva. 

Under the Geneva 
ring nations subscribing to the Conven- 
tion are bound to clothe and feed pris- 
oners of war in a manner comparable 
to the standards of their own armies. 
Supplementary clothing, food  pack- 
ages, and sundry comfort items, how- 


Convention war- 


ever, are permitted to be distributed at 
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Textile Institute since September, 1933, 
has been transferred to Washington. 
The purpose of the move is to handle 
the greatly increased volume of duties 
in the Washington office. The Char- 
lotte office will remain open, but the 
executive activities formerly handled 
in that office will be carried on from 
the Washington offices. 
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OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Production in Cotton Knitwear Continues to Decline as Public 
Complains of Shortages in Civilian Goods—Government Will 
Insist on Ample Supplies for Armed Forces—Stricter Govern- 
ment Controls if Necessary—Contractors Tardy in Preparing 
for Termination—New Procurements for Armed Forces Al- 


most Impossible to Fill 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1944 


CHANGES in military affairs, together with an overlapping of the 

government’s program to encourage (a) a beginning of reconver- 
sion, and (b) its plans for more intensive prosecution of what remains 
of the war, during the last few weeks have introduced a new note of 


confusion and uncertainty into some branches of the industry. 


This 


is a condition of affairs for which nobody can be blamed. This being 
a Presidential election year, it is to be expected that some of the legis- 
lation adopted by Congress and some of the resulting adjustments by 
civilian agencies in Washington, such as the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration, should be attributed to politi- 
cal expediency—allegedly to placate various “pressure groups.” 


Production Off 


Inadvertently, in most cases, the cot- 
ton-textile industry has temporarily 
been placed “in the middle” by a num- 


ber of conflicting regulations, direc- 
tives, ete. The various branches of 


the industry—and notably those man- 


ufacturing and merchandising knit 
goods—liately are, reported to have 


been discouraged from accepting new 
commitments of any consequence. This 
includes some highly rated war-work 
contracts that still remain uncompleted 
after weeks of strenuous work by the 
armed forces’ purchasing officers. 

A natural consequence of this con- 
fusion is that production has fallen 
off, thus far in July, on nearly all items 
of cotton knitwear, and Washington 
authorities have been bombarded by a 
new barrage of complaints from the 
public to the effect that wanted mer- 
chandise either is not obtainable at all 
(at least in certain localities), or it is 
of inferior quality for the prices asked, 
or it is too high-priced for the more 
acceptable quality. 

Accompanying these outeries from 
spokesmen of the civilian population 
are complaints from government agen- 
cies, including the armed forces, to the 
effect that the War Production Board 
has not yet employed the broad war- 
authorized by Congress 
for the purpose of making sure that the 
war effort gets full priority. 

During July, so far, the attention of 
the trade has been mostly concentrated 
on the efforts being made by the 
Washington authorities to reach some 


time powers 
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sort of equitable adjustment of all 
these complaints. To follow what is 
being published from day to day has 
been more or less baffling to mill man- 
agements, responsibilities  al- 
ready are very complicated. 

Viewed in better perspective, 
ever, it appears as if what we are now 
going through is an unavoidable phase 
of our thoroughly democratic method 
of carrying on a war and at the same 
time consulting the wishes of the home 
front. Order undoubtedly will emerge 
within the next several weeks; mean- 
while, the business community can rely 
on it that there are two things the 
Government will continue to put plen- 
ty of action into, namely: 

1. Continued ample supplies for the 
armed forees of every single item re- 
quired, together with unremitting im- 
provement of supplies and equipment. 

2. Unbroken continuity of the coun- 
try’s industrial operations between the 
time of Germany’s collapse and the 
defeat of Japan, and until peace is 
completely restored all over the world. 


Possibility of 
Strieter Controls 


whose 


how- 


A very substantial part of the cotton 
knitwear industry and allied lines has 
been and is now engaged heavily in 
the war effort. But over the last sev- 
eral weeks, and especially since the be- 
ginning of the invasion of France, re- 
ports have been heard that scores of 
war contractors and their suppliers in 
the textile field have tried to break 
away from war work and get back into 


their normal commercial activities 
They may not take Kindly to drasti: 
efforts to keep them in line, but it 
reported that such efforts will be made 
even to the military taking over the 
mills, if this becomes necessary. 


New Procurements 
Hard to Fill 


The industry during the last fou 
years (we began re-arming in July 
1940) has made an excellent war re 
ord, and it ean be stated with officin 
sanction that those high in governmen: 
authority in Washington, and 
where, are very loath to see anything 
happen in the future that would mii 
this record. This industry has won its 
share of coveted Army-Navy “FE 
awards, but recently it has come out 
that various intended procurements of 
cotton Knitted garments for the armed 
forces have been almost impossible to 


else 


fill. 


Those in authority concede that the 
war burden has not been equally dis 
trbiuted among the manufacturers in 
this field. A great many have patrioti 
cally surrendered nearly all of their 
civilian business since Pear] Harbor 
Others have done considerably 
Among those who have taken, relative 
ly, only a small part in actual war 
work, quite a number are not equipped 
to readily meet the Government’s speci 
fications for war items. 

In weeding out the unfit, the Arm) 
and procurement officers have 
come to rely more heavily on sources 
that experience has shown have been 
dependable in the past. It is reported 
that, both as to underwear and socks. 
quite a number of these “stand-by” 
concerns have lately been slighting the 
Government's invitations to bid. With 
due recognition of the fact that re 
negotiation and other matters have been 
irksome to a good many contractors in 
this field, the Government will insis' 
that the soldiers and sailors have socks 
and other Knitted items. 

In official quarters here, a point Is 
made that it is unfortunate that the 
British Government recently had to 
turn over a reported two million pairs 
of socks for use of our assault troops 
in France, to make up a deficiency that 
never should have existed. Also it Is 
regretted here that highly-placed mili 
tary leaders in Washington should have 
felt compelled lately to have to threat- 


less 


Navy 
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ly 


Because it was skillfully designed 
—executed with the finest of craftsmanship? Yes. . . 
but that’s only part of the story! Unless the material 
from which this ski suit was made had been properly 
processed, the suit never would have had the style 
appeal that sold it. That’s why so many leading 
mills, converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for de- 
tailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Konsas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, Californio 


. * * 
COLGATE KWIKSOLVY COLGATE FORMULA 25 


BADGER FLAKES 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


DON'T WASTE SOAP... vital materials needed 


to win the war are used in making soaps. 











en plant seizures in order to get under- 
wear and sweater bids and the yarns 
to make them with. 


Hosiery Production 

Manufacturers’ deliveries in May of 
all types of hosiery, on the whole, 
gained slightly, as compared with May 
of 1945. Women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery gained 25 per cent. Deliveries of 
women’s seamless hosiery declined 14 
per cent. Men’s socks and slack socks 
declined 7 per cent. A far as women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery is concerned, in 
May 1943, MPR-339 was brought out, 
causing very serious complications in 
the industry. This resulted in a sharp 
decline in deliveries at the time. In 
the first five months of this year, wom- 
en's full-fashioned hosiery shipments 
_increased 5 per cent over the same 1943 
period, June shipments were off from 
this five-months average. Hosiery 
shipments in May are authoritatively 
stated by market interests to have been 
as follows: | 

Total, all kinds, 12,316,000 pairs; 
women’s full-fashioned, 2,769,000 pairs ; 
women’s seamless, 1,040,000 pairs; 
men’s half-hose and slacks, 4,541,000 
pairs; bundle goods, 691,000 pairs; ath- 
letic socks, 94,000 pairs; children’s and 
infants’, excluding anklets, 338,000 
pairs; anklets, 2,844,000 pairs. 

This compares with hosiery ship- 
ments in May, 19438, as follows: 

Total, all kinds, 12,657,000 pairs; 
women’s full-fashioned, 3,469,000 pairs ; 
women’s seamless, 890,000 pairs; men’s 
half-hose and slacks, 4,237,000 pairs; 
bundle goods, 838,000 pairs: athletic 
socks, 117,000 pairs: children’s and in- 
fants’, excluding anklets, 352,000 pairs; 
anklets, 2,754,000 pairs. 

Retail sales of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery in May increased 14 per cent 
over a year ago. This is on a dollar- 
volume basis of sales. Higher prices 
prevailed this year, as compared with 
1943. Stocks in the stores of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery in May were re- 
ported as being more than 20 per cent 
below those of a year ago. 


Army Specifications 
Made Easier to Meet 

Because of the Army’s difficulty in 
getting various kinds of socks, the War 
Department has temporarily waived 
some of the regular specification re- 
quirements, provided the changes are 
not serious enough to prevent the socks 
from being useful to the men in the 
field. 

It has long been recognized that ho- 
siery manufacturers will make, in the 
grey, a certain percentage of men’s 
socks that would be unacceptable for 
Army use, 
standards. 

It has been reported that so-called 


according to the usual 
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“Army-and-Navy stores” and other re- 
tail establishments all over the country 
have been offering a large supply of 
such stocks, marked “Army-Navy re- 
jects”, in o.d. and other shades. 

Being short of socks right now, the 
Army has been looking into this as a 
possible source for increased supplies 
for military use, with the result that 
some of the usually strict specifications 
have been modified. _ 


Women’s Underwear 


In department stores the women’s un- 
derwear sales in May were 35 per cent 
above May, 1943. This estimate is of- 
ficial. Mother’s Day gift purchases, 
in some part, accounted for this show- 
ing, but present dollar-value of this 
merchandise is high, and replacement 
value of stocks is still higher. This 
month and next, retail dollar sales of 
this kind of merchandise probably will 
decline seasonally. In September, it is 
likely there will be a few upturn. 
Group changes in May, in retail sales 
and stocks, were officially reported as 
follows: 

Sales (as compared with May, 19438 
knitted underwear, up 25 per cent; 
‘ayon underwear, up 40 per cent. 

Stocks: knitted underwear, up 36 
per cent; rayon underwear, up 39 per 
cent, 

As for the future, by now the sum- 
mer selling needs of retailers should 
have been covered, if possible. Where 
quality has been maintained, a consid- 
erable part of the fall needs ought to 
have been covered by the end of this 
month. 


Contract Termination 

A large part of the war-contracting 
cotton knitwear manufacturers is re- 
ported very tardy in preparing for of- 
ficial termination of war work, either 
wholly or in part. Ever since the Ba- 
ruch Report was issued, last spring, 
all the important government agencies, 
including the Army and Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, the Treasury 
Department, ete., have cooperated to 
set up a procedure that would be uni- 
form for all contractors and would per- 
mit speedy settlement of their claims 
and those of their suppliers when ter- 
mination time arrives. In spite of 
considerable initial pressure in this di- 
rection by the Government, the indus- 
try appears so far to be largely unre- 
sponsive. 

Attention of this industry has been 
concentrated in the past—and rightly 
so—on winning the war. The industry 


has made notable sacrifices and efforts 
toward this end. Every military victory 
won now by the United Nations ad- 
vances the day when those in this in- 
dustry, and all other patriotic Ameri- 
cans, can relax for a moment and say, 
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“Thank God, it’s over!” 
With the final victory only will the 


war be over: the hard, gruelling strucg- 


gle we began after Pearl Harbor. 
against awful odds, with our people 
our relatives, our friends, flung into 
the balance. The final victory, at this 
writing, has yet to be achieved. 1: 
is certain, but much has yet to be done 
and our Government counts on this in 
dustry to furnish the supplies still bad 
lv needed. 

When peace comes, not all of our f: 
cilities will be needed. For those noi 
then needed, the objective 
should be proper preparation for mal} 
ing quick and fair settlement of th: 
war contracts. Preparation now, 
soon, of this kind, will enable the ma: 
ufacturers in this field, who have done 
nobly in the war effort, to quickly and 
easily convert back again into thei: 
peacetime pursuits and maintain nor 
mal employment, when we finally hav: 


present 


defeated our enemies. 

The Government has been at son: 
effort to show war contractors and 
their suppliers how to handle their 
contract terminations. No one knows 
the exact date when final victory wi! 
be ours. Until then, all of the presen! 
suppliers for the war effort have 
vital duty to produce and do all they 
may to bring the victory date closer. 

Meanwhile, presuming the victory. 
time to be approaching, the War De- 
partment has published and release: 
a manual known as “The Contractors 
Guide.” It applies also to subecontract- 
ors. It contains methods of, and prep 
arations for, military and naval con- 
tract terminations. The liberality of 
these termination arrangements wi)! 
surprise a good many readers in this 
industry. Copies may be had by re- 
turn mail if the prime and sub-con- 
tractors in the textile industry wil! 
to the Commanding Gen 
eral (Brigadier reneral Roland 
Walsh), Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, 2800 South 20th Street, Phila- 
delphia (45), Pa. 

——- @-———_ 
First All-Celanese Rug 


The first all-Celanese rug is now 
being introduced by M. J. Whittal) 
Associates, Inc., as the new Celangle 
Wilton. 

The Celanglo Wilton rug, made of 
100 per cent Celanese Lanes yarn, is 
described: “Not a product born of 
wartime necessity but a venture into 
fine carpet-making.” 

“Its excellence,” says the Whittal! 
Shuttle, “is due to the Celanese yarns 
which are used. These are unusuall) 
brilliant, with a natural sheen which 
will not wear off or deteriorate. These 
varns are mothproof and also flame 
proof, 
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RECONDITIONED 
—actually outwear new ones 









FOR EXAMPLE: © 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 








Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores Cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 
Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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« improve quality 

. increase output— 

sand your customer 
satisfaction 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear: 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laurel 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Duil 

Finishes « Water Repellents « Laure! Mildant ‘‘A’’ 


“ FINISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


SOAPS ° OILS 









SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 
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the command. « In the meantime } 

think about your Peace Prob- 
lems and in terms of Brinton 

Knitting Machines. « We shall 
be glad to figure with you now, 


for peace-time requirements. 


H. BRINTON CO. 





_ 


\ 


a WE are here to supply what 
the country needs most—in 
War, or in Peace. « Right now 

—Uncle Sam says— “Build for 
War’. When he says— “Build 


for Peace’”’ — Brinton will follow 







@ Circular Knitting Machines 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. ah 
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Release by Armed Forces of Textile Supervisory Personnel Over 
Thirty Years of Age Suggested as Aid to Yarn Shortages— 
Lack of Adequate Operating Margin Held as Deterrent to 
Production—Government Agencies Suspect "Black Market" 


in Yarns 


Philadelphia, July 17, 1944 


IN EVERY branch of the textile industry, supply of yarn has been a 
serious bottleneck ever since spring of 1942, when OPA began 


regulating the prices. 
been in cotton yarn. 


The most serious shortage right along has 
Various expedients have been resorted to in 


attempts to (a) get larger over-all production; (b) or, this being im- 
possible, to check the production decline; (c) or, this failing, to direct 
whatever yarn was being produced into such channels as the War 
Production Board deemed the most essential, from time to time. From 
the standpoint of cotton yarn spinners and their market outlets, vir- 
tually all of these expedients simply touched lightly on the outer fringe 


of the problem. 
The Manpower Situation 


The spinners report having lost pro- 
duction over the last 16 months mainly 
because of manpower losses. In so far 
as this was occasioned by the em- 
ployees joining the armed forces or 
leaving their yarn work to go into 
more immediately essential forms of 
war production, such as shipbuilding, 
munitions, ete., the mill managements 
have made no complaints. 

It remains, however, that the War 
Manpower Commission was thought 
negligent in not sooner classifying this 
industry as a wartime essential. The 
spinning mills have exercised plenty of 
ingenuity in hiring new help to fill 
in the places vacated by regular work- 
ers. How to replace mill foremen and 
others who had special qualifications 
has long been a problem. The Selective 
Service ruling relieving those over 30 
has been a help, but it was too long 
delayed, in the opinion of the spinners. 
To really assist the yarn mills, it is 
commented, ail of these mil] foremen 
should be relieved from military and 
naval service and sent back to work. 
but that is too much to expect now. 

The shortage of cotton yarn, how- 
ever, is a continuing condition, and the 
longer it lasts the worse it gets, ac- 
cording to published records. 


Need for Relief 
on Price Ceilings 


Next to manpower deficiency, what 
has hurt yarn production worst has 
been the long-continued lack in estab- 
lished OPA price ceilings of any ade- 
quate margin of operating income that 
would enable spinners to (1) hire and 
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train replacement help and (2) pay 
for overtime operations at the legally- 
required rate of time-and-a-half. 

Many months ago, this feature was 
urged on OPA, and a great deal of 
time, effort and expense was put into 
demonstrating its importance. None of 
this had any effect. OPA became mere- 
lv a creature of the urge among gov- 
ernmental higher-ups to ward off com- 
modity price inflation at any cost, dur- 
ing a time when everything conspired 
to produce inflation. 

In self-defense, varn producers re- 
duced the periods for which they were 
willing to book business ahead. Recent- 
ly, this forward-coverage is down to 
about 30 days’ requirements, on the 
average. At first this was applied 
only to non-rated, or ordinary civilian 
yarn inquiries. Over the last few 
months, it also has been applied to 
rated orders. 

It has been many months since the 
cotton yarn industry has had any ten- 
derable stocks of yarn on hand. Active 
spindles have decreased in number 
since January 1. Spindle hours like- 
wise have decreased, and the effect 
on yarn supply has been cumulative. 


“Rubber Checks” by WPB 


What has been stated as to cotton 
yarns also has applied right along to 
production of rayon and worsted yarns. 
In each case, the War Production Board 
has adopted the comparatively easy 
course of issuing directives that were, 
supposedly, intended to channel the dis- 
tribution of a diminishing supply of 
yarn, instead of taking effective meas- 
ure to keep the over-all supply up to 
wartime requirements. 


As commented in the industry, this 
WPB technique was like a man issu 
ing bank checks against a depleted 


balance. Enough yarn being lacking, 
a good many of these WPB “checks” 
have turned out to be “pure rubber” to 
harassed yarn consumers who needed 
assistance. 

Shortage of yarn has led, inevitably. 
to the shutting down of machinery in 
knit goods and other textile lines re 
lying on the yarn supplies normally 
furnished in the open markets. Recent 
confusion as to ceiling prices haS8 led 
to further shutting down of yarn mill 
equipment, though this has also been 
occasioned quite often by absenteeism 
among the workers. 


July Will Probably Be 
Low Month of Year 


In the yarn markets, it is predicted 
that, from the standpoint of civilian 
manufacturing supplies of yarn, July 
probably will set the low monthly rec. 
ord of the entire war period. Partly. 
this is an exaggeration of a normal 
seasonal trend. Yarn mill vacations 
and mid-year adjustment of equipment, 
as in the case of plants repairs and 
renewals, usually combined to reduce 
output in July. This year, the summer 
lull has been intensified by the price 
ceiling adjustments Congress ordered 
to be made, wherever necessary, to en- 
able manufacturers to pay the higher 
parity prices for their cotton. 

Opinion among veteran yarn distrib- 
utors is that, at this late date, it will 
require a period of some weeks of ex- 
perience with the revised ceiling prices 
before cotton yarn spinners will know 
whether or not they can safely go 
ahead. 

It is stressed in the yarn markets 
that a mere spurt of production in 
August, followed by a new relapse, wil! 
still leave the country far short of 
the necessary overall quantity of yarn 
which has amply been demonstrated 
as being necessary for all essentia! 
purposes, 


“Bootleg” Yarns 


Another angle of the yarn shortage 
is that, in various quarters, it is be- 
lieved inadequate price ceilings, long 
continued, have promoted the traffic in 
so-called “bootleg” yarns. Military 
purchasing agencies, for example, are 
convinced .that actual production of 
yarn is substantially larger than is 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


\ ae Write for Bulletin 
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FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 





3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We Have the... 


RE-NEEDLING 

RE- 

RE-SINKERING PARTS 
stl SKILL 
a MANPOWER 

SPLIT DIVIDERS 
neeee OVER S198 . . . to keep your full- 
“— fashioned hosiery ma- 

WELT HOOKS 


chines in good work- 
ing order until new 
machines are again 
available. 


Ask us to quote you 


on needed parts and 


ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
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. .. and in her heart is a silent pledge to keep 
everlastingly lovely. For her, and all dis- 
criminating women, Fibres and Fabrics— 
DuraBeau treated are her natural choice, be- 
cause DuraBeau Finishes impart the /asting 
charm, beauty and wearability that meet her 
most exacting requirements. 





pi 


Reg. U.S.A. & Canada 


SCHOLLER BrOS.,INC.« Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. « St.Catharines,Ont.,Can. 
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being reported to the War Production 
Board. These agencies know what 
yarn they are getting in the form of 
textiles. They know the rated normal 
capacity of the industry. They believe 
there are a good many leaks. 

Market authorities deny that such 
“black market” leakage of yarn sup- 
plies is serious, but reports recur right 
along of this or that consuming indus- 
try lending its efforts toward circum- 
venting the OPA price ceilings. It is 
pointed out that in some lines, which 
WPB deems non-essential, the supply 
of merchandise in department stores 
and other establishments seems to be 
exceedingly ample. 

Realistic handling of the yarn bottle- 
neck by the proper government authori- 
ties, it is said in the trade, ought to 
smooth out the situation for all classi- 
fications of yarn consumers. Such han- 
dling is declared to be urgently needed, 
especially for war-yarns. 

OPA officials, however, and the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, for 
many months have contended that yarn 
producers of all kinds—cotton, rayon, 
wool, worsted, and combinations of 
these fibers—should accept price ceil- 
ings based on a calculation of their 
overall operating income, before deduc- 
tions for taxes, ete. 

In this position there is something 
for southern yarn spinners to reckon 
with, in that these government agencies 
seem to be informed as to the so-called 
“family relationships” within the in- 
dustry. It is customary in normal 
times for integrated textile manufac- 
turers to be, at various times, sellers 
of yarn and/or buyers. Usually, when 
integrated concerns choose to buy 
varns, it is mainly for the use of one 
or more of their “departments,” which 
normally can be supplied from the 
owned spindles of the parent concern. 
And when they have yarn to sell, it 
usually is because of poor business, 
temporarily, among their subsidiaries. 

During the war period, according to 


investigators in government service, the 
yarn-consuming concerns of certain 
large integrated textile enterprises ap- 
pear to have had little difficulty in ob- 
taining yarns, although in some cases 
the end-product was adjudged by WPB 
to be non-essential. 

From the standpoint of the govern- 
ment agencies, here is a case where 
yarns that probably would be useful to 
the war effort are diverted to the 
needs of “kept” manufacturers. 


—___@—__-- 


Preparing for Peace 
(Continued from page 97) 


treated fairly in all of their rea- 
sonable expectations and relation- 
ships. Management knows that it 
has more than a wage-and-work re- 
lationship with its employees. It is 
not only a material production re- 
lationship; it is also a personal de- 
velopment relationship. Manage- 
ment is more keenly aware of this 
fact today than it has ever been. 
Industry has become so wide and 
determinative in its employment 
that it has become a great social, 
as well as economic, agency. 

Government directives and con- 
trols; labor, or management organi- 
zations cannot force policies that 
will develop these great social agen- 
cies. Faith, confidence, coopera- 
tion, good will—all those noble at- 
tributes of mankind can grow only 
out of a sense of social and econom- 
ic responsibility. 

In the new world of hope, all peo- 
ple of every class should carefully 
study their responsibilities and ar- 
rive at a workable policy of dis- 
charging them. Tolerance of other 
peoples’ ideas; compromises, when 
necessary for the common good; a 
desire to cooperate in order that 


freedom may be enjoyed and that 
people may live naturally and nor- 
mally—those are some of the things 
that all people must consider. 


Selfishness, hate, class conscious- 
ness—now so dominant—must pass 
away. They can pass away only as 
fast as large groups of individuals 
“will to act” in such a way that 
they cannot live in the climate of 
labor and industrial relations that 
will result, 

There will always be some in- 
equities, some injustices, because 
we are human and fallible. We 
should not be disturbed about these 
so long as aims are in the right 
direction. 

This postwar world will be a dif- 
ficult world to steer into safe chan- 
nels. War has touched every home 
in our nation. There will be so 
much mental dislocation, so many) 
crazy ideas, that it behooves us to 
now set our minds for the gigantic 
task ahead. We must prove to our 
fighting forces that they have 
saved a nation worth saving. To the 
memory of those who died for us, 
we must build a nation that will 
ever honor them in its onward 
march to democracy of ideals and 
real freedom of man. 

Along with our physical work 
and economic aspirations, we must 
all turn philosophers for a little 
while each day as we try to ponder 
upon our inalienable rights and the 
serious and demanding responsibili- 
ties that are carried with them. It 
is our duty to our nation, to our 
families, to our fighting forces, to 
the unborn generations to come. 
America is great only as her aver- 
age citizens are great. We must do 
our part to make it a great nation. 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Empires State Building, K yay UJ Mi 
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e Prestomarks! 
e Embossed Seals! 
e Lithographed Packaging! 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C 








TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 





WORK LOAD STUDIES 





FALL RIVER. MASS. 
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“NATIONAL” Automatic 


PIECE GOODS DRYER 
London, England 


The letter that accompanied the above photograph 
read: “Enclosed is a picture of the dryer you in- 
stalled in London in 1933. I hope you will be able 
to recognize it.” 


Hitler’s bombs did a thorough job of putting this 
“National” Dryer out of production ... very per- 
sonal evidence, to us, of the terrific waste that war 
creates. The few years this dryer was aliowed to 
operate represented only a fraction of the “life 
span” for which it was designed and built. Under 
normal circumstances, it would still be demon- 
strating the soundness of “National” engineering 
and the profitable use of “National” equipment. 


The need for postwar replacements of wrecked or 
worn-out drying machinery will give “National” 
the opportunity to introduce improvements in de- 
sign and construction which are “marking time” 
for the duration. Meanwhile, inquiries concerning 
future deliveries of these newer “National” ma- 
chines will receive prompt attention. Suitable 
priority, of course, will enable us to meet your 
needs, now. 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 
Print Goods Dryers 

Truck Type Skein Dryers 


Straight Run Tenters 
Return Type Tenters 
Apron Stock Dryers 

Continuous Yarn Dryers 
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THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT Ww. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR 
West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


H. L. SIEVER Ww. B. UHLER R. C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON 
Charitette, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga 
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DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent has been first 














choice of the textile industry for 36 years. 
\ This unmatched record of championship is due 


: to Diastafor’s superb quality and perfect per- f ) LOWEL a 

















formance. Fabrics treated with Diastafor are M A S S 
always supple, smooth and flawless—free from Y; ‘ 


discoloration, injured fibres and impaired ten- 





sile strength. 


| 
\ There’s only one Diastafor — the champion Y ee a 
since 1908. For further details, see our technical y FE , Ee T Cc H FE R 
\) FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR / sips poperens 


man, or write to— I 
Diastafor Division of 


THROWING MACHINERY 
for Rayon, or Nylon 
Standard Brands Incorporated Y i cieealei “ caeilanaas 


40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. Glenweed Ave. and Second St, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


[—;, BIASTAFOR — \__ i _} 








6 Years of Satisfactory Resu 
















) HYDROXY*-WATERSHIELD 


é 
si Meets U. S. Government requirements, with or without mildewproof. 
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\. HYDROXY*-MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 


Developed to meet tentative specifications T-1452 for U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 
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id : Manufacturing Chemists 
ne. ,> Vy WE SUS. 427 MOYER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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Celoron 
GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid delays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg. 
S. C., branch for 
prompt delivery Celoron 
Gear Blanks. 
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FIBRE COMPANY 
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ANOTHER SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 
TURNS TO BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Among the scores of Southern textile mills 
which have joined the swing to Blue Ridge 
Frosted AKLO Glass to eliminate glare, is the 
a Ruby Cotton Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 
, 2 oe Plant officials, who had AKLO installed in 
| _ the summer of 1943 to obtain “increased light 
with less glare” are well pleased with the re- 
sults. Employes think AKLO “excellent” in 
providing a soft, even spread of glareless day- 
light, officials report. 
If your mill and workers suffer from intensive 
sun heat and sun glare, investigate 
Frosted AKLO Glass, made by 















THE S&C OF s the Blue Ridge Glass Corpora- 

FROSTED AKLO tion of Kingsport, Tenn. Avail- 

HZ able in hammered and ribbed 

@=; B patterns, both wired and un- 

ie wired, AKLO is sold by Libbey- 

ae: ee Owens‘Ford through leading 

teen glass distributors. Your L-O-F 

CEE] |] Distributor will be glad to give 2 

— Radiometer Demonstration which 

VT tec« shows how AKLO reduces sun 

Smooth, even glareless light floods the interior of the ez J glare and heat. Blue Ridge Sales 
Ruby Cotton Mill, Gastonia, North Carolina. Fa x JN Division, Libbey - Owens - Ford 
RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shodes Glass Company, 7084 Nicholas 





“vs Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing °- Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in 
the 
Utilization of Labor 
and 
Equipment 
The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S$. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 
Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STOP ERRORS 
START COST RECORDS RIGHT 


Bridging the gap between weighing and bookkeeping 
.-- TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH gives you indisputably 
accurate printed records of each weighing operation. 


Simple—even with green help, long hours, greater 
fatigue and wartime speed —PRINT WEIGH keeps 
weight records straight. 


Rapid —puts accurate, printed weight records in the 
operator's hand with split-second speed! 


Dependable—prints BIG figures... unmistakably 
big...on thick tickets...on large or small sheets... 
on strips... with extra copies. 


Accurate—backed by more than 20 years of Toledo 
Research and Engineering in weight-printing. 
Thoroughly proved throughout industry, Printweigh 
is adaptable to scores of weighing operations. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio...Sales and 
Service in 181 cities. 


TOLEDO 


PRINTWEIGH 


SCALES 
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Clothroom Machines 
that Speed Production 


In these days of shifting employees and high 
pressure production it is in the clothroom 
that delays and carelessness are most likely 


to occur. 
HERMAS 


CLOTHROOM MACHINES 


Simplify and facilitate the flow of perfect, 
well handled cloth, from the looms to the 
shipping platform. 








HERMAS NEW SHEAR 


Is the Key Machine of a Well Equipped Clothroom. 
A new arrangement of individual motors for each 
knife roll, improved vacuum system to remove 
shearings, and new bypass for seams are features 
that add to efficient operation. This machine shears 
both sides and both selvages of the cloth in a 
single operation and at high speed. 


Various types of measuring and examining ma- 
chines include a new parachute examining ma- 
chine on which imperfect sections of cloth can be 
taken out and rolled up separately. 


Ask for a list of Hermas Machines for better cloth- 
room operation. 


HERMAS MACHINE Co. 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 


Hawthorne, New Jerse, 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Caroling Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Company Unisel, Ltd. 
Dallas, Texas Manchester, England 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada 














RECORD! 


The winner is r fe backed up by the adil the 
trainer, the rest of the team. 

Corn Products technical staff teams up 
with many mills —helping manufacturers 
solve their textile problems; 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
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_ SPEEDING THE NATIONS GOODS 





FOR 105 YEARS 


Tue DEVELOPMENT of the United States followed the 


trail of the locomotive, and Express Service. Beginning 
with 1839 when Express Service was started in New 
England, their histories run shoulder to shoulder. The 
Railroads opened up the Great West and helped the 
pioneers win it. By 1883, more than 95,000 miles of 
railway had been built and over these lines Express met 
the shipping needs of our expanding nation. 

Today, shipments are sped on their way through the 
coordinated and integrated rail-air Express Service. 
10,000 trains carrying express move daily on 230,000 
miles of track at modern passenger train schedules. In 
the air, huge 3-mile-a-minute planes carry ever-increas- 
ing numbers of express shipments. Rail-Air Express is 
doing its part in meeting the needs of war-time ship- 
ping. Come peace, this 105-year shipping service will 
again encompass every conceivable personal item as well 
as the products of industry and agriculture. 


Greetings on a Century of Service 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 100 
years old this year. Railway Express salutes 
this splendid organization on its century of 
service. America and the world would be the 
poorer without the high ideals that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has furthered, 
and the services it has so generously rendered. 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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EREORMANCE 


The technical excellence of 
Zurnoil Textile Chemicals has been 
proved by over 60 years’ practical 
use in many of the nation’s most 
important textile mills.. Whether 
for processing and finished woven 
goods or knitted wear, every 
Zurnoil Product gives peak per- 
formance for the particular use 
intended. Zurnoil continuing re- 
search always keeps pace with the 
introduction of new chemicals, 
with the new techniques of the tex- 
tile industry, with the new fibres 
and improved finishes of today 
and tomorrow. ... Why not try a 
Zurnoil Product for your current 


processing or finishing problem? 
Write today. 








SPECIALTIES FOR 
Scouring 
Stripping 
Penetrating 
Finishing 

OIitlS FOR ALL 

REQUIREMENTS 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





TARLLEL ELLER 


iteeeeeeereenn 


The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be-applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


2 . $ 
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T. LOUIS, MO. 
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e KNOXVILLE. TENN. * ~ «HAMILTON, “RANADA AOC Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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This is the territory 
Southeastern serves 
from Boston 





Our nine offices are located so that our 








representatives can maintain close, per- 





sonal contact with every section of the 





country. We are experienced in mer- 





chandising cottons to every type of user. 
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ST. LOU @ 






ATLANTA @ 





DALLAS © 











SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. 


58 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

















OLD WORN-OUT ROOFS 


can be resurfaced without ripping off the old surface 










Smooth, watertight and 


Torn and weather- permanent protection 





beaten, leaky roof 














USE STONHARD PLASTIC ROOF RESURFACER 


No Heating or Involved Preparation Necessary! 


STONHARD COMPANY Est. in 1922 ¢ 30 Maintenance Products ¢ 100,000 Satisfied Customers 


814 TERMINAL COMMERCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. @ Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Factoring 


CAN SOLVE 


POST WAR 
PROBLEMS 


ae 








Credit checking will become 
1 more and more difficult after 
the war due to changing eco- 


| nomic conditions. 


Likewise the need for more 
working capital to increase 
production and sales in order 
to meet competition will be 


necessary. 


With ninety years of service to 





Manufacturers, Merchants and 


Selling Agents, we offer a plan 


to relieve credit and financial 


worries. 


| % 





James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 FACTORS 1944 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 
1 423 Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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‘SCOTT 
TESTERS 


help speed 
production 
and 














| duck, webbing, | ¥% 


simplify 
acceptance 





gS #§)\ With textiles as- 
oe __. signed to many 
be - war needs, there 


are constant 
problems of new manufacturing methods and 
rigid specifications to meet. *Scott Testers are a 
big help in this situation: by stimulating produc- 
tion through the assurance of regular checking; 
by facilitating inspection-acceptance through 
providing test results in terms everywhere recog- 
nized as standard. 60 models from single hair to 
| ton for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, burst, crepe- 
age, twist, etc., etc. 





Model Q-3. Capaci- as ss eee gm 
ty 2,000 lbs. ten- | 
sile. For testing 


shroud cords, | 
twine, etc. Extra | 
heavy construction | 

to stand up under : 
‘round - the - clock | = 
production testing. e 


Request 
Circulars 





» - = 4 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


60 
Blackstone 
St. 








Providenc e, 
R. 1. 














*Registercd Trademark 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 











JOHN KLINCK 


154 Forest Ave. Augusta, G.. 
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This fellow will probably soon be the ee eedaamare 
lenc ause that other ace of dia 
the audience because | “ 
ah slipped into sight. Too bad but we can’t help him 

















y " . ‘ to 
We of Henderson can help you when it md 
good, long-lasting repair parts for textile machinery. 
> 


arts of your machines are 
u know that some pat 7 | 
hae troublesome than others. We have | pemeaele 
nadie changes in many such parts that make . em — 
saws Weak points are skillfully designed for gre 
strength and durability. 


* texti achines. 
Get rid of the worn parts on your textile gee : 
. . . Fe’ € nN r’ 
Also order a supply of spare parts for those tha 
replacing more often. 


enderton Fonacs CLL 


———— FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 





— eR. MACH NE Cc ee, 
OUNCE = . . TAMPT Oy 4 
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YF” YOUR SHIPMENTS Ape IMPORTANT 
CLEAR—EAsity 


ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move thru the 
faster and are speeded al] along in transit. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSH 
ectures: button type ink control—ink Capacity for 
1,200 to 1,500 addresses—positively will not food 


, clog, 
smear, or leak—replaceable bristle tip—non-breckabh. 
eak-proof end. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCIL 


—a leak-proof non-clogging ce. i °— 
for use w erever a 


marking pencil ee ae el 
is required. — 


H-BRADLEY 





STENCILED 
Shipping Room 





















































COMPLETE p HINE 
SHIPPING ROOM CHINE 
SUPPLIES 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE: 
@ D-B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES @ D-8 INKS e D-B STENCIL BOARDS 
® D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES ® D-B 














FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS 
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For Long Kiuns 














Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 





TWIN 


ATLAS ‘arc 


WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
days’ testing. All weather cycles 
automatically controlled for contin- 
uous Operation with- 
out attention. 


ATLAS 


«i; SaeCmner | BHITERSAL 


the textile field for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in Operation. 


























PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. R. I. x 
361 W Superior St.. Chicago 10, Il 
Weather-Ometer * Launder-Ometer ¢ Fade-Ometer AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 

















Gor FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 











o 
SENICK & FORO. ss 
Be ns rs & SYRU 
GUMS, 1OWA 


«- * 
NEW vent n.Y.°° Lee” SPARTANBURG, pied 4 so = ames me cence ed 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Neer icaesalneiee eee ; 
enn OFFICES: ATEAT a. 








WATSON-WI LLIAMS MFG. Co., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboil, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, $. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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: 


WALKER 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. | 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. / 


HEDDLES * HEDDLE FRAMES © REEDS 














R. ¥. OSTEEN, Southern Mer., Greenville, $. C. 





Greenville Textile mee Co... . Greenville, $. C. Hendrik VanBrederode. .. . Midland Park, N./ 
Odell Supply Co. ——— N.C. Matthews Equipment Ca... . Providence 3, &@. 1. 
American Supply Co... . . Providence, &. 1 R DO. Hughes Sales Co... ...... Oates, Tekas 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Tectile M#l.® 


SAVE 


- MONEY—OIL—LABOR—YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


1—50%/, saving on Labor. 
2—50°/, saving on Oil. 
3—Labor saving $1000 per yeer 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 
4—10°/, Power saving. 
5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 
6—Easily operated by female help. 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 
10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 











All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 
*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO 
MACHINE CORP 


Southern 75th Anniversary New England 
M. ‘Bradford. Hod w pe. my ga 
raafor ges ayn unction can Supply 
161 a St., N.W. yne Junctie No. 78 Fountain St. 

Atlanta, Ga. rtaesn ame eonvation Providence, R. I. 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 
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The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH - RITE * WEAVE -WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 


FRAN K 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
































STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
‘Water White’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 






















DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Piants at CINCINNATI! - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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SCREENS 


ALSO 


PICKER 


AND 


CONDENSER SCREENS 


We are headquarters for all types of metal work for the 
textile trade and specialize on card, picker, condenser 
screens. 





Many mills throughout the industry are now using our 
screens and speak highly of them. 





We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 
advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 


e 
Also Manufacturers 


Patented Siasher Exhaust atone: 
op: Slasher and ees Quill Ce 
Cans; 


bry Cane; Cintnge fort for Size Bexes and 


; Boxes, ans, Tanks, Ete,. as 
heavy as (0 Gauge te your specifications. 


WEST POINT, 
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Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 





ATLANTA 











Prevent Oil Spots 
Pay For Lubricant 


Drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL 
saves many times its own cost by preventing 
damage to goods from oil spots. This saving 
alone accounts for its use in 7 out of 10 mills. 








Further—because it stays in bearings unt! 
entirely consumed NON-FLUID OIL out 
lasts oil and saves on cost of lubricant and 
application. 








Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
So. Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 









WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 





Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C 



























Before 
You go back to This... | (ge eee 
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MILL STARCH 
"The Ueaverstiend’ 


call in a Victor Service Engineer * Penetrates 
Maintenance of old, overworked equipment : es h orou £ h ly 


these days is a tough, discouraging job. A super- 


— visor can't be blamed if he wonders, sometimes, 2 D e p en d a b i © 








if he couldn’t do about as well with a row of 


spinning wheels! * Carries Weight 


Don’t wait till you get to feeling that way before ‘ 
you call in a Victor Service Engineer! i nto t h © F a b ric 
| You'll find the Victor representative is much more 7 ey 
than a traveler salesman. He’s an experienced, * A I wa y S U ni fo rm 
, practical consultant on any spinning or twisting oe B O i ] S TE h i n 


trouble, and he’s ready with a lot of useful sug- 
gestions for getting the most out of equipment 
that has seen better days. 


He is thoroughly mill-trained, and able to “talk 
your language’. And he is well-prepared to help 
you adjust present methods to handle new fibers, 
new conditions. 


You can get this unequalled Victor Service fast 
. write, wire, or phone. 





VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY os a 
ec ETN ne ATOMS 8 The heever 
eo 

~ 


Stareh Company. 























Columbus. Ohio 
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AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


eA toe eee 8 8 Oo 1 en 8 dee | ee dS) s)he O80 Gu. 1 © C1 © @) ©). 1 Ub Ae 2)» 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS, YARNS AND CORDAGE—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 





WE HEREBY INVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE. WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 








Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 


CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—13!1 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Ager 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Bex 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 
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Points to remember 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rood 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor 
































1 
a ae LAZENBY 
RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL WINDERS: 
Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners . 
eae — - steam cans rm ar or Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
om oven to tentering frame, equip a : : : 
Re Geneve, Ghsth ic browne tc wiih and devi : tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 
completed. More production, lower costs. Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
Write for complete details. - according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO - rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 
455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Seuthern Representatives: : F. A. LAZEN BY He, CO. 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY | 31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Clean Your Tenter Chains 
The Easy, Speedy Oakite Way! 


PREVENT grime, grease, oil-soaked lint, carbon- 
ized lubricant and similar fouling deposits from 
accumulating on your tenter frame chains and 
tenter clamps. They tend to soil the cloth 
cause wastage! 





Here is a performance-proved Oakite procedure 
that can help you avoid this potential source of 
cloth spoilage. Immerse chains and clamps for 
short period in recommended solution of FAST- 
WORKING Oakite material. Pressure rinse then 
completely removes grime and carbon in a mini- 
mum of out-of-service time. 


Helpful working details are yours FREE for the 
asking. 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States ond Conoda 


CLEANING 


OAKITE 


MATERIALS. METHODS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 
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Minimizes 
“Beam Blowing ’”’° 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 





Stansolene is suited to bath, your dyeing will be much cleaner 
te “‘blow outs,’’ in beam dyeing with “‘Smudging’’ eliminated. 
of sulphur and direct colors. it | , te nd 
It will net i i> the seen. bus is not necessary to use any scour- 


ing agent, or pepetrant with Stanzoleme, 





will help to wash out loose dye par- 


ticles. 
Stanzolene will ry! solve your 
“blow out’’ problem and gives perfectly 


even dyeing on package aw A of sul- 
ous «, direct celors. You can expect 


your ed 
eve around the inside of the yarn 
neat to the cone itself. 


When Sanzoleme is used in the rinse 








f\c i 
J ) 


Camde 





a a 


as it conditions the yarn to such an 
extent that a stretching action takes 
place, where normally the reaction is to 
draw the yarn tight, thereby causing 
the beam to ‘“Blow’’. This drawing 
tight of the yarn will take place even 
~¥.. , rinse bath unless Stanszolene is 
ac . 


Write for free working sample stat- 
ing whether for sulphur or direct eolers. 
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THERE'S A 


J TOLB URS" 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF 


| ExT 


































TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 
fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 
need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 


SELON 
RL 
- hie 


TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48" ex- 
tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, economy 
and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 


« ( TOLHURST “CENTER-SLUNG" 
r Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 
and other fabrics. The 


exclusive center-of-gravity 
basket suspension saiiaa this machine to handle unbalanced 
Available in 40”, 48° 


loads and assures smooth operation. 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST "SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


Write for detailed literature 
















AND METALS, INC. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 













The Abington Knotter ties a weaver’s knot with such 
automatic precision that trainees are equal to old hands. 
Furthermore, it automatically 


sired length from '4” down to 
minus 4¢”. Knots are non-slip 
and compact, superior to hand 
knots in dependability and uni- 
formity. Handles a great range 
of numbers. 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 









ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


“This Knotter boosts 
production and solves 


scissor clips the tails to any de- 







der o% 
The World’s Lea ucks 
Canvas Baskets, Hampers, 7 





Manufactured by 


MEESE, INC, 
Medison, Ind, 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS... SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT = ref Eatin 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 


Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 | Aiea ones 





“ow, 








PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 








“ee LIF E—Spiral card brushes, a Ge the Gastonia way, last from 106 

years, with 2 or 3 years w hem staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STA PUT IN SOFT OOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, them they are permanently pegged in 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolis, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glosay Reich. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight Ie by one way. 
C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C —_ 














Indust 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


‘TTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


estos-Manhattan, tnc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
telecine laeateneninaata 
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LOeLUCCOUEAAdaeae 


Knowinc where to sell tex- 


tiles, a man can learn in a few years; 
judgment as to when to sell them to 
get the most advantageous price can 
be had after long experience, but to 
assemble a group of men who can 


successfully merchandise and sell 





the products of a mill, requires ac- 
cumulated skill that may go back 


longer than a lifetime. 


oy Rotary Pressure Joints 


¢ —— 
J h Valentine Ls. Wer you're looking for ways to ease today’s 
Inc. 








‘Help Wanted” problem, it will pay to check 
into your stuffing boxes or steam fits. They demand a 
lot of care and attention—for inspecting, servicing and, 
too frequently, for replacing parts worn rapidly by 
misalignment. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








With Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints you save these 
precious hours of labor for more productive work, be- 
cause the Johnson Joint is completely packless, self-oil- 
ing, self-adjusting and even self,aligning. You save also 
the production time that is wasted when machines are 
shut down for stuffing box repair. And with the Johnson 
Joint you have a simpler, easier way to provide modern, 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


For today’s big task these production boosting benefits 
of the Johnson Joint are of first importance. Don’t over- 
look, however, the savings in dollars and cents—in re- 
duced maintenance and longer life—which can quickly 
pay the cost of change-over. Make that your final reason 
for joining the hundreds of Johnson Joint users. 


TODAY'S WAY TO SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 
@ Nipple (1) fastened to roil. 





WHAT PRICE 
EXPERIENCE: 


re confronted with 


When you 
seemingly 


unsolv 


able spinning 


oblems, the ad- 


Sliding collar (2) keyed to 
nipple. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) which 
eliminate oiling and packing. 


eler technician 1 
ntatives af 


Spring (5) is for initial seating 
only; joint is actually pressure 


priceless. sealed when in operation. 


. Write for full information 
e ring 


d will- 


a 


se 

Dary repre an 
es experts; ready and. KNOW 

trav |p whenever THE JOHNSON 


Call on 
wherevet it’s eS = 
the representative ne 
today! 

. y. - : . Compact a... 


(7m\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. i 


oars TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ELECTRAP 


high 
r pu ~ est development in a 


Sas 
tl a RR son lap a» tv rere « ~s ~ 


ly—can be mou 


location if 

er must be ser ;, ;,. 2° aP cham. 
-_ | tion. Ask for bulletin “Pe Posi- 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


The Johnson Corporation 


S81 WOOD STREET tk THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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(Snsulting a, aginee XA. 


TO’ THE 


TEATILE INDUSTRY 








for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
%* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 














= Established incorporated 





1838 1894 
HIGH SPEEDSOVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND, HEMMING MACHINES — 


PRODUCE 
Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 








BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLODG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
IO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 








MMM Hib iiibel)> 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 


your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


; The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
BR REA tesa 











For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 7 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 
: BOLEISTER- mneeoeneneenen SS... P. O. BOX vat, panes ) ii 














| TEXTILE MILLS « CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
PULP & PAPER MILLS * WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS « STEAM UTILIZATION 


| WATER «+ APPRAISALS « PLANS «+ REPORTS 












@ SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, re- 
sulting in better weaving. 
Try SEYCO and see for 
yourself, 
* 
SIZING ..... PENETRANTS..... ALKALIS .... 
SOFTENERS.....SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


Xu. 
SHU ee 


748 RICE STRS 
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: Photo Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
This might mean ‘‘Less : i P 
Spinning Trouble’, partic- i M (| it f 
ularly if you use Sterling = 0 eri rings perm rames 
Travelers. ‘‘Landing Ships” : 
are ideal for the job to be z 
done. Try Sterling for to tum out more work 
your Job. 
Southern Representatives Spinning and twisting is bound to 
GEORGE W. WALKER run better after replacing worn rings 
Box - . Fang Ss. with new DIAMOND FINISH. From 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. We oe this alone, production gains often 
, t ‘4 ‘ 
a na 1 , seitsaties it talaaae are suprisingly large. Rings are 
repairs — make the most of ’em! 
‘ 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™**5*» 


DIAMOND 







































SPINNING ag 
ory or meee Jivister iia tesiane 
TANK BUILDERS jor 88 YEARS 
TANKS 
JIG BOXES a 


THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and 
handling. 





BOILERS 
re KIERS 


re- 


1g. AIR 
Sg RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 












: SMOKE STACKS 
s 
tag Te Verrell Machine (6.9 
oe Ml. 
N.D.COLE MFG.CO. a 
James F. Notman............Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
islablistied S54 E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc. Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn.. N. J. and N. ¥. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co...... Manchester, England—European Agt 





” 
TOWERS : 
STARCH 
Nagits: 
P42 5 ; 
KETTLES so . 

r 

4 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 








BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
columns in width. Columa width 2% inches. Rates ‘based on 
the total space used in one year. 





UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
QC, $6.00 ge $4.50 accepted at display rate only. 
if - pea 5.5 SED . cipinmenenenasesmuunas 4.25 
op I ~ iii cru cpanel Boats 5.25 OO 4.00 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 


ff {eaten aaa 5.00 200 or more inches___—-— 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If ages are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 


experience and position desired; we will inform you of 


CHARLES P. RAYM 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


ositions now open in your line of work. 


ND SERVICE, INC. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 

















SPECIAL SPINNING EQUIPMENT 


1—Complete Cotton Gin. 

l1—Kitson Bale — ge consisting of: 
1—Automatic Feeder, 37%”, 1—2 Beater 
Breaker Picker, Ball ‘Bearing Beaters 
1—16”Porcupine Beater, 1—16” 2 Blade 
Beater, Motor Driven by 2—5 H.P. 440 
Volt Motors. 

2—Kitson 40” Intermediate Pickers with 2 
Blade g Beaters, 16”, and 
12’ Apron, Motor Driven. 

2—Kitson —— Pickers, 2—16”, 2 Blade 
= 1 Bearing, 12’ Apron, Motor 

ven 


39—-Saco and Pettee 40” Revolving Fiat 
Cards, 27” Doffers, 12” Coilers, 5 Point 
Settings, Spindle Back. 
Te Saco and Pettee Drawing— 
133” Metallic Rolls, 12” Coilers, 
5—Saco and Pettee 12 x 6 Slubbers: (1) 
40 Spindles, (4) 52 Spindles. 
2—Providence Slubbers, 11 x 5% 60 Spin- 
ee 1%” Front Rolls, Serial No. 8400 


nge. 
10—Saco and Pettee 5 ~ “a 9x 4%, 
92 Spindles, 1%” Ro 
24—Saco and Pettee 7 x rm Speeders, 152 
indles. 


10: —_—<— & Jenks Spinning Frames, 240 
Spindles, 2%” Gauge, 1%” Rings, 
Whitin, Medium Spindies, Band Driven, 
7” Cylinder, Wood Thread Boards, 
Motor Driven by 5 H.P. A.C. 440 Volt 
Motors, V-Belt Drive. 

45—Fales & Jenks 220 Spindle Twisters, 3” 
Gauge, 2” Rings, Wood Thread Boards, 
8 Slat Wood Creel, 7% H.P. Motor 
Drive, 440 Voit, Clover Leaf Heads. 

15—Easton Burnham and Draper Spoclers. 

15—Universal No. 50 Winders. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Parks-Cramer H-D Cop- 

per Humidifier Heads: Parks-Cramer Con- 

trols No. 3167-68 Type HP; Howe Platform 

Scales, with Weightograph: Toggle Joint Cloth 

Baling Press. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. 


TEXTILE BUYER 


Nationally known company has at- 
tractive opening for buyer of cotton 
and rayon textiles, including ducks, 
twills, hollands, etc. Prefer experi- 
enced man but will consider and train 
young man with some operating back- 
ground, and who is interested in tex- 
tile- industry. Detail work required 
along with buying. Personality must 
be above average. In reply, state age, 
experience and salary requirement. 
Address Box 716, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 


Experienced grinders or fixers for roller 
top cards and tape condensers. New 
plant, excellent working conditions, at 
present on a seven-day work week. Ad- 
dress Box 715, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


COTTON MILL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A responsible and well paying 
position open for a man well 
qualified to take over super- 
vision of a complete mill man- 
ufacturing yarns. Must have 
experience to properly super- 
vise all departments from the 
raw cotton to the finished 
product. Please write giving 
all details as to former em- 
ployment and _ background. 
Address Box 718, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


CHEMIST AND DYER. 48 years old, wishes po 
sition as salesman of cotton yarns or "processed 
yarns, where 25 years practical experience process- 
ing and dyeing skeins, tubes and warps would be 
helpful Understands all grades and twists of 

ns, also knowl of weaving. knitting and 
raiding Address Box 717, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED: LOOM FIXER 


manufacturer located in the United States who 
2 = manufacturing plants in several countries, 
Comes & to employ a leom fxer for their cotton 
mill finishing plant which is lecated in 
large “South American city. For further parties - 
lars, write Box 716. c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg.. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
190 Purchase St. Fall River, Mass. 














WANTED: 


Superintendent or Assistant Manager 


A manufacturer located in the United States who 
owns manmtocturing plants in several countries 
desires employ Superintendent or Assistant 
Manager ,*= their cotton mill and finishing plant 
which is located in a large industrial South 


Ameériean city. For further particulars, a 
709, c/o Ccorron, Grant Bids. Atlanta Ga. 


WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 




















PAUL B. EATON MACHINERY 
Potent Attorney REPRESENTATIVE 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Major machinery manufacturer desires 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 








representative for selling and supervising 
installation. Must be good mechanical 
man. Address Box 720, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of carding or carding and spin- 
ning at small mill. I am now employed 
but wish to change. Loyal, sober and have 
reference. Have other mill help in family. 
Address Box 719, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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: STYLE 28 
: Roving Truck. 
| LANE 
, CANVAS 
If TRUCKS 
For the well-equipped miil. 
W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mirs. 
, : Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Leadi ig mills 
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‘ever here . 


The sizer you will need to meet 
post-war competition. 


Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Charles B. 


PATERSON 


MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 





THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 






4 for cottons 
© rayons and 


mixed goods 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF PIONEER 


{i 
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Dr. Edward Bancroft (1744-1821) was 3 
the first exporter of a finished dye product —- 
from America. He was also a Fellow of -= 
the Royal Society of London, and a friend 
of Benjamin Franklin and of Joseph 
Priestley, the famous English chemist. He 
was born in Westfield, Massachusetts, but 
lived most of his life in England. 
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=— On a visit to America in search of dye- 

= stuffs in 1770, he made his most valuable == 
== discovery —Quercitron, the powdered bark = 
= of the black oak. It was not only em- ~ 
—- ployed as a color itself but as a base for = 
=. other colors. In 1785 the British Parlia- = 
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ment granted him a 7-year patent for its 
exclusive sale but in 1799 he was refused 
a renewal. Quercitron became available 
for everybody but immediately rose in 


price. 
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Bancroft’s investigations over a long 
period led to the first book of dyestuffs 
written by an American—his famous 
“Experimental Researches Concerning the 
Philosophy of Permanent Colors’ which 
was recognized as an authority by the 
great chemists of the time. 
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From a commonplace substance, Bancroft, 
the chemist, evolved a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of textiles, for 
Quercitron was in use until World War I. 
In the same way, the textile chemist of 
today gives ordinary substances almost iat 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. £€ 


Tealile 9. . In peace and war, = 
Manujacluring Chamisls for the ‘Toalile Indusiry 2 


he tah al mand — 
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The Advertisers’ Indea is published as a convenience 
part of the advertising contract. Kv 
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care will be taken te indes 


correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or fatlure te inzort 
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Abbott Machine Co. ....... 64 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ..... peas Se 
Abington Textile Machine 
Works. ; 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 50 
RE hs os eee 178 
Allis Co., Louis ...... -85 and 36 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Oo..60 and 61 
Althouse Chemical Oo. ....... * 
Aluminum Co. of America .. 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 52 
American Air Filter Go. Inc.. 31 
American Anline Products, 
a al aan cea Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- 
OS 16 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Ee, «wesw s ctseetacdehih< 
American Magnesium Corp. 
American Moistening Co. .... 48 
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American Monorail Co. ...... 82 
American Paper Tube Co. ....188 
American Pulley Co. ........ 71 
American Rolling Mill Oo.... 53 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 81 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... 133 
CE ee ae ere a 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...182 
Aridye Corporation ......... - 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 32 
Apmpee? & Ge. ..oscece sesese © 
Armstrong Cork Co. ....1 and 25 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ....... 34 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ ad 
Bie, Beer De. a. cc ok oo oak 16 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...174 
Atwood Maching Co. ........ 80 
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ea 119 
Barber-Colman Co. ......... 125 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.182 
Becco Sales Corp ..... 14 and 15 
Best & Co., Edward H....... 180 
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Blue Ridge Sales Division ...167 
Bond Oo., Charles ........... * 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ......... 165 
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Brown Instrument Co. ....... ad 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... * 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...186 
Butterorth & Sons Co., H. W. 121 
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Calco Chemical Division ..... 45 
Cameron Machine Oo. ....... ° 
Carbomatic Corporation ...... * 
Carborundum Co. ........... * 
Carrier Corporation ........ ic 
fb Se > er * 
i” A ee 184 
Cleveland Tramrail Division.. 87 
Cling-Surface Co. .......... 65 
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Nene A New nv PRODUCT 
3 WHICH CAN NOT CAUSE A MISTRANSFER 


FOR MANY YEARS an overwhelming majority of the silk and rayon 
weaving mills,—large and small, North and South,—have used 
“ tic,—highly ES SE A. P. T. quills almost exclusively for plain and shuttle changing looms. 
irtvally unbreakable,— is The preference for these quills has been largely due to the built up con- 
iolded around tube ‘cna Geide struction of the tube, — layer on layer of tough paper wound around a 
% tng shell fol automatically _ former, glued together, impregnated and baked for water repellency 
er = ~~ and hardness. This construction has resulted in superior balance; great 
resistance to distortion from steaming and similar causes; practical 
elimination of splinters, chipping and splitting; free but controlled 
delivery due to smooth hard surface, deep well rounded corrugations, 
and freedom from distortion; minimum breakage; long life; absence of 

static; yarn protection and low ultimate cost. 


A ‘The head, made of anew plas- 


Now this same tube, made even better by impregnating it with 
plastic, — is an integral part of a new epoch making A. P. T. product, — 
the PLASTI-WELD bobbin for automatic looms. For the first time 
in textile history, here is a bobbin which can not cause a mistransfer in 
a bobbin changing loom. Its “welded” construction and the important 
advantages that result are illustrated and described in the drawing and 
explanatory captions herewith. 

’Though new to the textile industry at large, 
the PLASTI-WELD bobbin for automatic 
looms has PROVED its value and economy to 
numerous rayon weaving mills, which have 
been using it experimentally for many months, 


— some for a year,—in 3 shift operations, on 
both Draper and C & K looms. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


SSTABSLISGHED PERVS...WeeoneeCKRET, R.1.,;'U.5.8A. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 16] Spring St., N. W.; Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE FLOWING, NON-JELLING 
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More than a trade name. 
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| — 
A penetrant and levelling medium for direc 
union, and CELANESE’ dyes. 


Effective either for stripping or for level we 
ing when working with many of the va 


type dyes. 


f 
A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproo 


and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory Lie 
HAVE one of our technical men bring wn im 
a sufficient quantity for a practical eae 
THEN judge for yourself as many mills have 


done and profited thereby. 


















































































































































































































































*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Veeder-Root 
2-3 Pick Counters 


3 
COUNTER, 
wn o tow od yee 


con purrs 


Bright-colored wall charts, 9’’ x 12"’, show 
your second-hands what points to check on 2-3 
Pick Counters—and what to do for maintenance 
—in order to keep the counters operating un- 
interruptedly and legibly. And on the handy 
pads, a quick check-list can be made of main- 
tenance needs (20 counters to a sheet). Write 
us how many looms you're running... we'll 
send you the charts and pads. 


Veeder-Root 
2-3 Hank Counters 





—_-- 


GLASSES. " 
Alen snmediately, be 
‘ce @ny Missing Couns 
°F seal; 


Fi 
non MED COUPLING. 


* Ping 
*curely 


BRA a 
sna if cree 


**Curely. 


ere j ° COnnes 
Sese, ighten in 


To keep track of the maintenance needs of 2-3 
Hank Counters on your frames, cards, etc., these 
charts and pads have been designed along the 
same lines as the Pick Counter charts and pads 
at the left... but with special reference to Hank 
Counters. This quick and easy inspection system 
helps prevent gaps in production records. How 
many of your machines are equipped with 2-3 
Hank Counters? Write for your charts and padsnow. 


A Guaudliy 


INCORPORATED 
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